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Introduction: 
Women,  Gender  &  History- 


Jo  Ann  Woodsum 


Two  YEARS  AGO,  the  UCLA  Historica/ Jouma/ puh]ished  the  first  in  a 
series  of  special  issues.  That  issue  focused  on  indigenous  language  texts 
in  the  Spanish  Americas  and  grew  out  of  the  expertise  in  that  field  of 
UCLA  graduate  students.  The  authors  examined  indigenous  language  texts  in 
order  to  uncover  native  perspectives  on  the  Spanish  Conquest  as  w^ell  as  to 
elucidate  the  structure  of  indigenous  gender  roles  and  sexualit(ies).'This  special 
issue  of  the  Journal  IS  devoted  to  historical  studies  of  women  and  gender.  The 
history  department  at  UCLA  has  a  distinguished  faculty  who  specialize  in 
women's  and  gender  history.  These  faculty  in  turn  are  training  a  generation  of 
graduate  students,  many  of  whom  are  contributors  to  this  volume.  Volume  15  of 
the  Journal -wi]!  contain  a  section  dedicated  to  the  topic  of  postmodernism  and 
history. 


The  field  of  women's  history  is  now  firmly  established  in  the  academy  and  rests 
on  a  solid  foundation  of  over  two  decades  of  scholarship.  As  a  result  of  the 
Women's  movement  of  the  1970s,  feminist  historians  began  to  question  tradi- 
tional historical  narratives  which  rarely  mentioned  women  or  their  achieve- 
ments.' One  of  the  first  tasks  of  these  historians  was  to  recover  women's  contri- 
butions to  history  by  publishing  women's  diaries  and  letters  and  reprinting  works 
by  women  who  were  well-known  in  their  day  but  had  not  entered  the  canon  of 
history.'  Women's  historians  also  questioned  standard  historical  periodization,^ 
and  redefined  history  to  include  activities  traditionally  associated  with  women's 
domestic  roles.' These  histories  of  women's  lives  within  the  private  sphere  dem- 
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onstrated  on  the  one  hand  that  women's  work  was  integral  to  family  and  local 
economies  and  on  the  other  that  women  manipulated  rhetoric  about  their  role 
in  the  private  sphere  (e.g.,  as  mothers)  to  influence  the  public  sphere  (i.e.,  the 
world  outside  the  home  such  as  politics  and  commerce  usually  associated  with 
men  in  Western  cultures).^  Historians  of  women  then  began  to  interrogate  the 
relationship  between  the  private  and  public  spheres  and  questioned  the  validity 
of  the  separation  of  these  spheres  in  various  historical  contexts. ^  Historians  of 
women  also  began  to  examine  the  varied  experiences  of  women  in  such  public 
arenas  as  education,*  religion,'  politics,'"  war,"  medicine,"  labor, '^  crime,'"^  and 
landscape.''  By  placing  women  at  the  center  of  the  historical  frame,  these  histo- 
rians have  significandy  revised  accepted  interpretations  about  the  past.  In  addi- 
tion, historians  of  women  created  new  topics  of  historical  study  by  examining 
relationships  between  women  of  similar  class  backgrounds'^  as  well  as  across 
racial'^  ethnic'*  and  national  boundaries.'^ 

During  the  1980s,  women's  historians  began  to  grapple  with  gender  as  a 
social  construction — even  questioning  whether  women's  history  per  se  should 
exist  at  all  or  whether  the  time  had  come  to  shift  away  from  the  paradigm  of 
isolating  women  and  their  achievements  to  a  paradigm  which  examined  the 
dynamic  ways  in  which  women's  and  men's  social  roles  as  well  as  definitions  of 
masculinity  and  femininity  vary  across  cultures  and  through  time."  Many  his- 
torians now  point  to  Joan  Scott's  1986  essay  "Gender:  A  Useful  Category  of 
Historical  Analysis"  as  their  starting  point  for  defining  gender: 

gender  is  a  constitutive  element  of  social  relationships  based  on  perceived  differences 
between  the  sexes,  and  gender  is  a  primary  way  of  signifying  relationships  of  power." 

Studies  which  take  gender  as  their  primary  theoretical  lens  have  encouraged 
historians  to  question  the  state's  role  in  structuring  gender  roles",  the  gendered 
nature  of  nationalist  movements,^^  imperialism^'*  and  colonialism'',  the  differ- 
ences in  the  religious  experiences  of  men  and  women'^,  the  ways  in  which  the 
language  of  science  has  been  used  to  construct  women's  and  men's  "essential" 
and  "opposite"  biological  natures'^,  the  relationship  between  popular  represen- 
tations of  women's  bodies  and  their  social,  political  and  economic  status^',  and 
the  role  of  gender  in  the  production  of  knowledge^'  including  feminist  theory.^" 
Thus  an  examination  of  gender,  many  historians  now  argue,  changes  the  way 
we  perceive  an  entire  historical  period.  As  one  group  of  historians  wrote  in  their 
introduction  to  a  recent  anthology  on  gender  and  Chinese  history: 

adding  women  to  the  social  and  historical  picture,  and  highlighting  gender  as  a  cat- 
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egory  of  analysis,  changes  the  whole.  China  viewed  through  the  lens  of  gender  is  not 
just  more  inclusive;  it  is  different.  By  proposing  to  "engender  China,"  we  make  the 
claim  that  research  on  women  and  gender  does  not  rest  in  a  comer  of  sociological 
endeavors,  but  revises  the  most  basic  categories  through  which  we  strive  to  apprehend 
Chinese  social  relations,  institutions,  and  cultural  productions.'' 


Women's  history  and  gender  history  are  frequently  viewed  as  antagonistic.'' 
Borrowing  heavily  from  poststructuralist  theories  of  language,  gender  theorists 
have  argued  that  women  as  a  category  is  always  created  and  that  this  creation  is 
always  intimately  linked  with  systems  of  power."  Jane  Flax  explains  that 
poststructuralist  theory  makes  "us  skeptical  about  the  ideas  concerning  truth, 
knowledge,  power,  history,  self,  and  language  that  are  often  taken  for  granted 
within  and  serve  as  legitimations  for  contemporary  Western  culture."'*  How- 
ever, some  women's  historians  interpret  gender  theory  as  a  rejection  of  material 
experience  as  a  factor  in  women's  identity  formation."  For  example,  many  his- 
torians of  women  of  color  argue  that  the  history  and  theory  of  women  of  color 
must  be  based  on  the  life  experiences  of  their  subjects.  Patricia  Hill  Collins 
argues  that  her  experiences  as  a  black  woman  are  critical  to  feminist  theory 
formation  because  Black  women  "are  the  only  group  that  has  experienced  race, 
gender,  and  class  oppression  as  Black  women  experience  them."'*  These  schol- 
ars believe  that  it  is  crucial  to  their  projects  to  validate  women's  experiences  of 
the  world  because  those  experiences  have  so  often  been  ignored  in  historical 
practice.  Historians  of  women  of  color  and  Euro- American  women  have  also 
pointed  out  that  just  at  the  moment  in  which  they  are  gaining  ground  in  the 
academy  and  producing  their  own  histories,  the  very  notion  of  "woman"  as  a 
category  has  been  called  into  question." 

I  believe  that  the  articles  in  this  volume  indicate  that  women's  history  and 
gender  history  are  eminently  compatible.  These  articles  each  share  a  focus  on 
women's  experience  illuminated  by  sophisticated  use  of  gender  analysis.  They 
point  to  a  future  historiography  in  which  the  two  fields  may  successfully  merge 
without  losing  an  emphasis  on  women.''  An  emphasis  on  women  in  gender 
studies  will  be  necessary  until  we  have  parity  in  research  on  men's  and  women's 
historical  experience.  However,  as  Fran9oise  Thebaud  commented  in  an  intro- 
ductory essay  for  a  history  of  twentieth  century  Western  women,  "this  history 
of  women  therefore  has  a  subtext:  that  men,  too,  are  gendered  individuals."" 

In  a  recent  essay,  Linda  Nicholson  advocated  thinking  about: 
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the  meaning  of  woman  as  illustrating  a  map  of  intersecting  similarities  and  differ- 
ences. Within  such  a  map,  the  body  does  not  disappear  but  rather  becomes  a  histori- 
cally specific  variable  whose  meaning  and  import  are  recognized  as  potentially  differ- 
ent in  different  historical  contexts.  Such  a  suggestion,  in  assuming  that  meaning  is 
found  rather  than  presupposed,  also  suggests  that  the  search  itself  is  not  a  research/ 
political  project  that  an  individual  scholar  will  be  able  to  accompHsh  alone  in  her  study 
Rather,  it  implies  an  understanding  of  such  a  project  as  necessarily  a  collective  effort 
undertaken  by  many  in  dialogue.^ 

We,  the  editorial  board  of  the  Journal,  are  proud  to  offer  this  volume  as  part  of 
this  on-going  project  and  dialogue. 


Allison  Sneider's  essay,  "The  Impact  of  Empire  on  the  North  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Movement:  Suffrage  Racism  in  an  Imperial  Context,"  tests  the  limits 
of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Susan  Anthony's  beliefs  in  women's  equality 
and  right  to  vote  by  examining  their  view^s  on  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines.  Sneider  argues  that  Stanton  and  Anthony  were  caught  between 
their  racist  assumptions  about  colonized  peoples  and  their  goal  of  women's  suf- 
frage. Sneider  concludes  that  their  appeal  to  Congress  to  grant  suffrage  to  Ha- 
waiian and  Philippine  women  was  ultimately  motivated  by  their  desire  to  gain 
women's  suffrage  in  the  newly-acquired  territories  in  order  to  bolster  their  ar- 
gument for  women's  suffrage  in  the  States. 

Susan  Englander's  article,  "The  Science  of  Protection:  Gender-based  Legal 
Arguments  for  the  Ten-Hour  Work  Day,"  and  my  article,  "From  Civilized  to 
Savage:  Changing  Euro- American  Perceptions  of  Pueblo  Gender  Roles  and 
Sexuality,  1850-1920,"  each  examine  the  ways  in  which  law  was  deployed  to 
promote  certain  ideas  about  men  and  women's  biological  nature.  Englander 
traces  the  juridical  deployment  of  science  to  construct  women's  and  men's  bod- 
ies to  gain  legal  protections  in  the  worlqjlace.  I  demonstrate  the  way  in  which 
expert  and  anthropological  definitions  of  native  gender  and  sexuality  were  uti- 
lized by  judges  to  rationalize  classifying  Pueblo  peoples  as  uncivilized  and  there- 
fore subject  to  intense  Euro- American  intervention  to  re-order  Pueblo  gender 
roles. 

Carol  Cini's  article,  "From  British  Women's  WWI  Suffrage  Batde  to  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant:  Conflicting  Uses  of  Gender  in  the  Politics  of 
Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett,"  explores  the  tension  in  Fawcett's  definition  of  women 
as  innately  anti-war,  pro-peace  and  her  desire  to  cast  women  as  patriotic,  pro- 
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war  (and  thus  deserving  of  the  vote)  during  World  War  I. 

Kate  Cannon's  article,  "The  Separate  Spheres  of  the  State:  Mobilization 
Rhetoric  and  Public  Policy  Objectives  During  World  War  II,"  reviews  U.S. 
policies  aimed  at  mobilizing  women  into  the  wartime  workforce.  Throughout 
the  war  effort,  Cannon  argues,  policymakers  held  conflicting  ideals  about  women 
workers.  For  example,  rhetoric  which  suggested  the  effectiveness  of  women  in 
the  workplace  ("equal  pay  for  equal  work")  angered  conservatives  who  feared 
women  would  be  unwilling  to  return  to  their  homes  after  the  war. 

Jennifer  Kalish's  article,  "Spouse-devouring  Black  Widows  and  Their  Neu- 
tered Mates:  Postwar  Suburbanization — A  Battle  Over  Domestic  Space,"  pro- 
vides insight  into  the  standard  historiography  of  the  suburbs  and  their  impact 
on  gender  roles.  In  her  analysis  of  anti-suburban  literature  of  the  1950s,  she 
argues  that  the  suburbs  were  constructed  as  a  female  space  where  men  lost  their 
masculinity.  Kalish  concludes  that  such  diverse  sources  as  sociological  treatises, 
popular  fiction,  and  a  well-known  mental  health  survey  of  suburbia  all  shared  a 
profound  discomfort  with  the  suburban  home  because  it  was  a  female-domi- 
nated space. 

In  her  study  of  Tupperware  and  Tupperware  hostesses,  "'Parties  Are  the 
Answer':  Gender,  Modernity  and  Material  Culture,"  Alison  Clarke  argues  that 
U.S.  suburban  women  were  able  to  use  Tupperware  parties  as  a  way  of  empow- 
ering themselves.  Clarke  grapples  with  one  of  the  classic  paradigms  of  modern 
economic  theory  which  defined  the  private  sphere  as  non-economic  and  the 
public  sphere  as  economic.  Clarke  contributes  to  feminist  critiques  of  modern 
economic  theory  by  arguing  that  women — through  Tupperware  parties  and 
sales — created  a  "domestic"  economy  centered  in  the  home. 

Lisa  Materson's  article  "Sisterhood,  Ideology,  and  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom:  Formulating  Policy  on  the  Arab-Israeli  Con- 
flict During  the  1960s  and  1970s"  examines  efforts  on  the  part  of  women  to 
work  together  on  an  international  scale.  Materson  notes  that  despite  women's 
belief  in  promoting  world  peace,  nationalism  and  cultural  difference  divided 
women. 

Lisa  Hopkins'  essay,  "Elizabeth  I  Amongst  the  Women,"  and  Sangeeta 
Gupta's  essay,  "The  Ambiguity  of  the  Historical  Position  of  Hindu  Women  in 
India:  Sita,  Draupadi  and  the  Laws  of  Manu,"  each  examine  a  particular  country's 
mythic  constructs  in  order  to  re-read  women's  agency.  Hopkins  notes  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  I — introduced  to  all  British  children  through  their  first  reader — is  a 
significant  role  model  for  girls  and  for  her  in  particular.  Despite  her  status  as 
role  model,  Elizabeth  I  has  typically  been  painted  by  historians  as  a  misogynist. 
Hopkins  re-reads  the  legendary  tales  about  Elizabeth  I's  rivalry  with  women  to 
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demonstrate  Elizabeth's  powers  as  a  strategist  during  a  time  when  her  throne 
was  constantly  endangered  and  provides  numerous  examples  of  Elizabeth's  af- 
fection for  women.  Gupta  argues  that  the  Hindu  epics,  Ramayana  and 
Mahabharatha,  have  traditionally  been  interpreted  as  defining  a  subordinate 
role  for  Indian  women.  She  re-examines  the  life  of  Sita  (a  prominent  female 
figure  in  the  epics)  and  provides  a  feminist  reinterpretation  for  Sita's  actions  in 
the  hopes  of  empowering  Indian  women. 

In  her  article,  "Exceptions  to  the  Rule:  German  Women  in  Music  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  Christine  Colin  takes  issue  with  the  standard  historiog- 
raphy of  Western  European  music  and  argues  that  this  canon  has  overlooked  a 
large  group  of  extremely  talented  women  composers  and  musicians.  She  sug- 
gests some  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  difficult  for  women  to  succeed  in  music,  in 
particular  she  notes  the  class  constructions  of  gender  which  prescribed  music  as 
a  hobby  for  women  and  an  art  form  for  men.  Colin  begins  and  ends  her  article 
with  a  call  for  additional  research  on  women  musicians  and  composers  in  order 
to  provide  a  more  complete  picture  of  music  history. 

Elizabeth  Townsend's  article,  "This  is  the  world  I  create':  A  Review  Essay 
on  Current  First  World  War  Scholarship,"  analyzes  the  historiography  of  Brit- 
ish women  and  World  War  I.  In  addition  to  the  enormous  project  of  recovering 
primary  texts  documenting  women's  experiences  during  the  War,  Townsend 
notes  the  recent  increase  in  historical  studies  demonstrating  the  ways  in  which 
women  actively  participated  in  the  war  effort. 

Amy  Thomas  explores  recent  works  in  the  field  of  Chinese  women's  and 
gender  history  in  her  essay  "Women  and  Gender  in  Late  Imperial  and  Repub- 
lican China:  Problems  and  Promise  of  Recent  Western  Historiography."  Tho- 
mas concludes  that  the  balanced  use  of  gender  theory  to  analyze  Chinese  women's 
experiences  holds  the  most  promise  for  the  field. 
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Notes 

I.  See,  e.g.,  Matthew  Restall  &  Pete  Sigal,  "'May  They  Not  Be  Fornicators  Equal  to  These 
Priests':  Postconquest  Yucatec  Maya  Sexual  Attitudes"  UCLA  Historical  Journal  ii  (1992):  91- 
121;  Kimberly  Gauderman,  "Father  Fiction:  The  Construction  of  Gender  in  England,  Spain 
and  the  Andes"  UCLA  Historical  Journal  \i  (1992):  122-151. 
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For  a  review  of  the  early  days  of  U.S.  feminist  historians  and  their  relationship  to  activism  as 
well  as  their  efforts  to  challenge/revise  male-dominated  historical  practice,  see  Judith  Zinsser, 
History  i^ Feminism: A  Glass  Ha/fFu/I (New  York:Twayne  Publishers,  1993).  As  Zinsser  points 
out,  many  scholars  now  point  to  the  1969  publication  of  Gerda  Lerner's  essay,  "New  Ap- 
proaches to  the  Study  of  Women  in  American  History"  as  an  inaugural  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  (second  wave)  women's  history.  Zinsser,  History  ^Feminism,  27.  Gerda  Lerner,  "New 
Approaches  to  the  Study  of  Women  in  American  History,"  The  Journal  of  Social  History  -^  (Fall 
1969):  53-62.  Cf  Lise  Vogel,  "Telling  Tales:  Historians  of  Our  Own  Lives"  Journal  of  Women's 
History  2  (Winter  1991):  89-101. 

In  the  field  of  U.S.  Women's  history,  see  for  example,  Gerda  Lerner,  The  Female  Experience: 
An  American  Documentary  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Educational  Publishing,  1977);  Dor- 
othy Sterling,  ed.,  We  Are  Your  Sisters:  Black  Women  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (New  York: 
W.W.  Norton,  1984).  Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  two  important 
Western  feminist  forerunners,  were  among  the  fu-st  feminist  forerunners  to  be  "discovered". 
Mary  Wollstonecraft,  yf  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women,  ed.  Carol  Poston.  1792  (New  York: 
W.W.  Norton  8c  Co.,  1975)  8c  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  Women  and  Economics:  The  Eco- 
nomic Factor  Between  Men  and  Women  as  A  Factor  in  Social  Evolution,  ed.,  Carl  Degler.  1898 
(New  York:  Harper  8c  Row,  1966). 

Joan  Kelly-Godal," Did  Women  Have  a  Renaissance?"  in  Renate  Bridenthal  8c  Claudia  Koonz, 
eds..  Becoming  Visible:  Women  in  European  History  (Boston:  Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  1977): 
137-164. 

Laurel  Thatcher  Ulrich's  Good  Wives  and  more  Keenly  A  Midwife's  Tale  exemplify  this  tradi- 
tion. Laurel  Thatcher  Ulrich,  Good  Wives:  Image  and  Reality  in  the  Lives  of  Women  in  Northern 
New  England,  7650-/750  (New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1980)  8c  A  Midwife's  Tale:  The  Life  of 
Martha  Ballard  Based  on  Her  Diary,  ij8^-i8i2  (New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1990). 
On  women's  contribution  to  family  and  local  economies,  see,  e.g.,  \3\xic\\,  A  Midwife's  Tale. 
On  women's  manipulation  of  their  roles  as  mothers  to  influence  the  public  sphere,  see,  e.g., 
Linda  Kerber,  Women  of  the  Republic:  Intellect  and  Ideology  in  Revolutionary  America  (Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1980). 

For  an  overview  of  the  "separate  spheres"  paradigm  in  the  U.S.  field,  see,  e.g.,  Linda  Kerber, 
"Separate  Spheres,  Female  Worlds,  Women's  Place:  The  Rhetoric  of  Women's  History"/owr- 
nal  of  American  History  75  (June  1988):  9-39. 

See,  e.g.,  Devon  Mihesuah,  Cultivating  the  Rosebuds:  the  Education  of  Women  at  the  Cherokee 
Female  Seminary,  j8^i-rpop  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1993). 
See,  e.g.,  Evelyn  Brooks  Higginbotham,  Righteous  Discontent:  The  Women's  Movement  in  the 
Black  Baptist  Church,  i88o-ip2o  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1993). 
See,  e.g.,  Ellen  DuBois,  Feminism  and  SuJ^age:  The  Emergence  of  an  Independent  Women's 
Movement  in  America,  1848-186^  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1978);  Jo  Fisher,  Out  of  the 
Shadows:  Women,  Resistance  and  Politics  in  South  America  (London:  Latin  American  Bureau, 
1993):  Cora  Ann  Presley,  Kikuyu  Women,  The  Mau  Mau  Rebellion,  and  Social  Change  in  Kenya 
(Boulder,  CO:  Westview  Press,  1992). 

See,  e.g.,  Valerie  Matsumoto,  "Nisei  Women  and  Resettlement  During  World  War  II"  in 
Asian  Women  United  of  California,  ed..  Making  Waves:  An  Anthology  of  Writings  By  and 
About  Asian  American  Women  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1989):  115-126. 

See,  e.g.,  Regina  Morantz-Sanchez,  Sympathy  and  Science:  Women  Physicians  in  American 
Medicine  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1985);  Elaine  Showalter,  The  Female  Malady: 
Women,  Madness  and  English  Culture,  i8jo-ip8o  (London:  Virago,  1985). 
See,  e.g.,  Vicki  Ruiz,  Cannery  Women,  Cannery  Lives:  Mexican  Women,  Unionization,  and  the 
California  Food  Processing  Industry,  ipjo-ip^o  (Albuquerque:  University  of  New  Mexico  Press, 
1987);  Evelyn  Glenn,  Issei,  Nisei,  War  Bride:  Three  Generations  of  Japanese  American  Women  in 
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Domestic  Service  (Philadelphia:  Temple  University  Press,  1986). 

14.  See,  e.g.,  Lucia  Zedner,  Women,  Crime  and  Custody  in  Victorian  England  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1991);  Estelle  Freedman,  Their  Sisters'  Keepers:  Women's  Prison  Reform  in 
America,  iSjo-i^jo  (Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press,  1981);  Edward  Berenson,  The 
Trial  of  Madam  Caillaux  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1992). 

15.  See,  e.g.,  Annette  Kolodny,  The  Land  Before  Her:  Fantasy  and  Experience  of  the  American  Fron- 
tiers, i6jo-i86o  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1984). 

16.  Carol  Smith-Rosenberg,  "The  Female  World  of  Love  and  Ritual"  originally  published  in  1975 
in  Signs:  Journal  of  Women  in  Culture  £jf  Society  and  republished  in  her  collected  essays.  Disor- 
derly Conduct:  Visions  of  Gender  in  Victorian  America  (New  Yorlc  Oxford  University  Press, 
1985):  53-76.  One  group  of  historians  of  women  has  begun  to  produce  excellent  histories  of 
lesbian  communities.  Notable  recent  works  include:  Elizabeth  Kennedy  &,  Madeline  Davis, 
Boots  of  Leather,  Slippers  of  Gold:  The  History  of  a  Lesbian  Community  (New  York:  Routledge, 
1993);  Lillian  Faderman,  Odd  Girls  and  Twilight  Lovers:  A  History  of  Lesbian  Life  in  Twentieth 
Century  America  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1991). 

17.  See,  e.g.,  Elizabeth  Fox-Genevese,  Within  the  Plantation  Household:  Black  and  White  Women  of 
the  Old  South  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1988);  Glenda  Riley,  Women 
and  Indians  on  the  Frontier,  182^-191^  (Albuquerque:  University  of  New  Mexico  Press,  1984). 

18.  See,  e.g. ,  Peggy  Pascoe,  Relations  of  Rescue:  The  Search  for  Female  Moral  Authority  in  the  Ameri- 
can West,  i8j4-igjg  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1990). 

19.  See,  e.g.,  Jane  Hunter,  The  Gospel  of  Gentility:  American  Women  Missionaries  in  Turn-of-the- 
Century  China  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1984). 

20.  This  development  is  most  apparent  in  the  recent  plethora  of  journals  with  the  word  gender  in 
the  title.  For  example,  Gender  (sf  History  founded  in  1989  stated  in  its  inaugural  issue:  "The 
integration  of  the  experiences,  languages,  and  perspectives  of  women  into  our  understandings 
of  the  past,  therefore,  requires  a  fundamental  transformation  of  received  categories  and  mod- 
els of  thinking,  as  well  as  new  conceptualization  of  the  very  definition  of  historical  study  and 
of  the  nature  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  define  it."  Editorial  Collective,  "Editorial:  Why 
Gender  and  History?"  Gender  (sf  History  i  (Spring  1989):  1-6,  4. 

21.  Joan  Scott,  Gender  and  the  Politics  of  History  (NY:  Columbia  University  Press,  1988),  42.  See 
also,  Denise  Riley,  'Am  I  That  Name?":  Feminism  and  the  Category  of 'Women"  in  History  (Min- 
neapolis: University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1988). 

22.  See,  e.g.,  Linzi  Manicom,  "Ruling  Relations:  Rethinking  State  and  Gender  in  South  Aft^ican 
History"  Journal  of Af^can  History  33  (1992):  441-465;  Laura  Engelstein,  The  Keys  to  Happiness: 
Sex  and  the  Search  for  Modernity  in  Fin-de-Siicle  Russia  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press, 
1992);  Kathryn  Bernhardt,  "Women  and  the  Law:  Divorce  in  the  Republican  Period"  in 
Kathryn  Bernhardt  8c  Philip  Huang,  eds.,  Civil  Law  in  Qing  and  Republican  China  (Stanford: 
Stanford  University  Press,  1994):  187-214;  Nikki  Keddie  &  Beth  Baron,  eds..  Women  in  Middle 
Eastern  History:  Shifting  Boundaries  in  Sex  Gf  Gender  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1991). 

23.  See,  e.g.,  Barbara  Bair,  "True  Women,  Real  Men:  Gender  Ideology,  and  Social  Roles  in  the 
Garvey  Movement"  in  Dorothy  Helly  8c  Susan  Reverby,  eds.,  Gendered  Domains:  Rethinking 
Public  and  Private  in  Women's  History  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1992):  154-166;  Gisela 
Bock,  "Nazi  Gender  Policies  and  Women's  History"  in  Fran9oise  Thebaud,  ed.,  A  History  of 
Women  in  the  West:  Toward  a  Cultural  Identity  in  the  Twentieth  Century  vol.  V  (Cambridge: 
The  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  University  Press,  1994):  149-176.  See,  also,  the  recent  special 
issues  of  Gender  (sf  History  and  Feminist  Review  on  the  topic  of  gender  and  nationalism  and 
national  identities.  The  articles  in  Gender  [sf  History  arose  in  response  to  Benedict  Andersons 
influential  Imagined  Communities:  Reflections  on  the  Origins  and  Spread  of  Nationalism  (1983)  in 
which  Anderson  failed  to  examine  the  ways  in  which  nations  and  nationalism  are  gendered. 
Catherine  Hall,  Jane  Lewis,  Keith  McClelland  8c  Jane  Rendall,  "Introduction"  Gender  y 
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History  5  (Summer  1993):  159-164;  Feminist  Review  44  (Summer  1993). 

24.  See,  e.g.,  Amy  Kaplan,  "Romancing  the  Empire:  The  Embodiment  of  American  Masculinity 
in  the  Popular  Historical  Novel  of  the  i%c)os"  American  Literary  History  2  (Winter  1990):  659- 
690. 

25.  Ann  Stoler,  "Carnal  Knowledge  and  Imperial  Power:  Gender,  Race  and  Power  in  Colonial 
Asia"  in  Micaela  di  Leonardo,  ed..  Gender  at  the  Crossroads  of  Knowledge:  Feminist  Anthropol- 
ogy in  the  Postmodern  Era  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1991):  51-ior,  Ann  Curthoys, 
"Identity  Crisis:  Colonialism,  Nation  and  Gender  in  Australian  History"  Gender  ^ History  5 
(Summer  1993):  165-176;  Jenny  Sharpe,  "The  Unspeakable  Limits  of  Rape:  Colonial  Violence 
and  Counter-Insurgency"  in  Patrick  Williams  8c  Laura  Chrisman,  eds..  Colonial  Discourse 
and  Postcolonial  Theory  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1994):  221-243. 

26.  See,  e.g.,  Carol  Devons,  Countering  Colonization:  Native  American  Women  and  Great  Lakes 
Missions,  i6jo-ipoo  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1992);  Karen  Anderson,  Chain 
Her  By  One  Foot:  The  Subjugation  of  Native  Women  in  Seventeenth-Century  New  France  (New 
York:  Routledge,  1991). 

27.  See,  e.g.,  Sally  Shuttleworth,  "Female  Circulation:  Medical  Discourse  and  Popular  Advertis- 
ing in  the  Mid-Victorian  Era"  in  Mary  Jacobus,  Evelyn  Fox  Keller  8c  Sally  Shuttleworth, 
eds.,  Body/Politics:  Women  and  the  Discourse  of  Science  (New  York  8c  London:  Routledge,  1990): 
47-68. 

28.  See,  e.g.,  Miriam  Silverberg,  "The  Modem  Girl  as  Militant"  in  Gail  Lee  Bernstein,  ed.. 
Recreating  Japanese  Women,  1600-1945  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1991):  239- 
266;  Rose  Marie  San  Juan,  "The  Queen's  Body  and  Its  Slipping  Mask:  Contesting  Portraits 
of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden"  in  Shirley  Neuman  8cGlennis  Stephenson,  eds.,  Relmagining 
Women:  Representations  of  Women  in  Culture  (Toronto:  University  ofToronto  Press,  1993):  19- 
44;  K.  Sue  Jewell,  From  Mammy  to  Miss  America  and  Beyond:  Cultural  Images  and  the  Shaping 
of  U.S.  Social  Policy  (New  York:  Routledge,  1993). 

29.  Donna  Haraway,  Primate  Visions:  Gender,  Race,  and  Nature  in  the  World  of  Modem  Science 
(New  York:  Roudedge,  1989). 

30.  Uzoma  Esonwanne,  "Feminist  Theory  and  the  Discourse  of  Colonialism"  in  Shirley  Neuman 
8cGlennis  Stephenson,  eds.,  Relmagining  Women:  Representations  of  Women  in  Culture  (Toronto: 
University  ofToronto  Press,  1993):  233-255;  Ruth  Frankenberg  8c  Lata  Mani,  "Crosscurrents, 
Crosstalk:  Race, 'Postcoloniality' and  the  Politics  of  Location"  Cultural  Studies  y  (May  1993): 
292-310. 

31.  Christina  K.  Gilmartin,  Gail  Hershatter,  Lisa  Rofel  8cTyrene  White, eds..  Engendering  China: 
Women,  Culture,  and  the  State  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1994),  2. 

32.  For  an  excellent  summary  of  the  contours  of  this  debate,  see  Sonya  O.  Rose,  "Gender  His- 
toryAVomen's  History:  Is  Feminist  Scholarship  Losing  Its  Critical  Edge"  Journal  of  Women's 
History  5  (Spring  1993):  89-101. 

33.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay  to  discuss  the  relationship  between  poststructuralism  and 
feminist  theory,  for  an  excellent  introduction  see  Chris  Weedon,  Feminist  Practice  and 
Poststructuralist  Theory  (Cambridge,  MA:  Basil  Blackwell  Inc.,  1987)  and  Linda  Nicholson, 
ed.,  Feminism/Postmodernism  (New  York:  Routledge,  1990). 

34.  Jane  Flax,  Thinking  Fragments:  Psychoanalysis,  Feminism  £sf  Postmodernism  in  the  Contemporary 
West  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1990),  29. 

35.  See,  for  example,  Louise  Newman,  "Critical  Theory  and  the  History  of  Women:  What's  at 
Stake  in  Deconstructing  Women's  History"  Journal  of  Women's  History  2  (Winter  1991):  58-68, 

58-59- 

36.  Patricia  Hill  Collins,  Black  Feminist  Thought:  Knowledge,  Consciousness,  and  the  Politics  of  Em- 
powerment (Boston:  Unwin  Hyman,  1990),  33.  See  also,  bell  hooks,  Black  Looks:  Race  and 
Representation  (Boston:  South  End  Press,  1992). 
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"Critical  Theory  and  the  History  of  Women". 
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The  Impact  of  Empire  on  the  North  American 

Woman  Suffrage  Movement:  Suffrage  Racism 

in  an  Imperial  Context 


Allison  L.  Sneider 


^  W  ^  RiTiSH  HISTORIAN  Antoinette  Burton  suggests  that  "acknowledging 
>*  §^^  the  impact  of  empire  on  the  British  women's  movement  is  one  of  the 

M  3  most  urgent  projects  of  late  twentieth-century  Western  feminism."' 
The  same  is  true  for  historians  of  the  North  American  woman  suffrage  move- 
ment. Empire,  or  rather  the  possibility  of  empire  in  the  last  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  played  an  important  role  in  the  American  woman  suffrage 
movement's  shift  away  from  the  radical  reform  tradition  of  its  abolitionist  be- 
ginnings, to  the  racism  which  characterizes  the  later  movement.  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, President  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
[NAWSA]  from  1892  to  1900,  was  central  to  this  transition. 

Early  histories  of  the  suffrage  movement  generally  attribute  suffrage  racism 
in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  to  the  increased  participation 
of  white  southern  women  in  the  national  suffrage  movement  during  the  1890s.' 
These  explanations  also  rely  on  generational  arguments  which  further  link  the 
rise  of  suffrage  racism  to  the  influx  of  younger  native  born  white  middle-class 
women  into  the  movement  during  this  same  period.  Like  their  white  southern 
counterparts,  these  younger  women  had  no  personal  connection  with  the 
movement's  antebellum  abolitionist  roots.  The  rise  of  suffrage  racism  meant 
the  abandonment  of  radical/equal  rights  arguments  for  the  vote  in  favor  of  in- 
sidious expediency  arguments;  inherendy  racist  claims  for  woman  suffrage  pre- 
mised on  white  women's  innate  ability  to  "purify"  politics  by  countering  the 
effects  of  immigrant  and  freedmen's  ballots.^  The  earliest  form  of  expediency 
argument  was  the  demand  for  educational  qualifications  for  the  vote.  Relying 
on  generational  models  to  explain  the  emergence  of  expediency  arguments  in 
the  1890S,  historians  deny  the  responsibility  of  the  old  suffrage  leadership,  spe- 
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cifically  the  importance  of  Anthony,  for  suffrage  racism. 

More  recently,  scholars  searching  for  the  historic  roots  of  many  contempo- 
rary black  women's  antipathy  to  the  modem  women's  movement  hold  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton,  founder  of  the  woman's  rights  movement  at  Seneca  Falls  in 
i848  and  first  president  of  the  NAWSA,  particularly  responsible.  Citing  Stanton's 
historic  abandonment  of  both  abolitionists  and  the  Republican  party  during 
the  late  i86os,  and  her  advocacy  of  educational  qualificiations  for  the  vote  in 
1894  and  again  in  1897,  Stanton  has  become  a  model  of  nineteenth-century 
white  woman's  rights  advocates  willingness  to  preserve  race  hierarchy  in  the 
quest  for  sex  equality.^  Although  Anthony  also  abandoned  abolitionists  and  the 
Republican  party,  she  is  not  held  equally  accountable.  For  example,  Paula 
Giddings  argues  that  Anthony,  unlike  Stanton,  was  not  a  racist. 

Anthony  viewed  the  strategy  of  expediency — despite  its  racist  and  classist  implica- 
tions— as  ends  justifying  means.  However,  Anthony  personally  maintained  and  often 
expressed  a  liberal  point  of  view.  She  was  not,  for  example,  a  proponent  of  educated 
suffrage.  She  often  invited  Blacks  to  her  home  and  saw  to  it  that  they  were  treated 
respectfully.' 

Ellen  Carol  DuBois,  arguing  that  Stanton  and  Anthony's  heroic  status  for 
modern  feminists  must  be  re-evaluated,  calls  historians'  attention  to  the  oppo- 
sition between  black  woman  suffrage  and  white  woman  suffrage,  engendered, 
again,  by  Stanton  and  Anthony's  break  with  the  Republican  party  in  the  late 
1860S.  DuBois  distinguishes,  however,  between  "counterposing"  the  "claims  of 
race  and  sex"  in  the  pursuit  of  the  suffrage,  for  which  Stanton  and  Anthony 
share  responsibility,  and  actively  "antagonizing"  these  claims,  for  which  Stanton 
alone  is  held  accountable.* 

Historians'  inability  to  view  Anthony  through  the  same  critical  lens  with 
which  Stanton  is  scrutinized  is  due  in  part  to  Anthony's  consistent  anti-racist 
statements  with  respect  to  American  blacks.  Her  condemnation  of  the  white 
South's  mistreatment  of  freedmen,  her  abhorrence  of  lynching  and  her  personal 
relationships  with  individual  black  men  and  women  is  well  documented.^  An- 
thony was  not  as  consistent,  however,  in  her  treatment  of  Hawaiians  and  Filipi- 
nos, a  fact  easily  obscured  by  the  organization  of  historical  scholarship  within 
the  parameters  of  national  boundaries.  In  this  essay  I  argue  that  it  was  in  the 
trans-national  arena  that  Anthony  formulated  racist  arguments  for  white  women's 
enfranchisement  inconsistent  with  the  equal  rights  tradition  from  which  nine- 
teenth-century suffragism  had  originally  come.  And  it  is  primarily  in  this  con- 
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text  that  Anthony's  racism  appears  less  the  product  of  political  opportunism 
than  of  both  the  racial  values  and  cultural  assumptions  of  her  age. 

Recent  work  on  both  European  and  American  missionaries,  temperance  cru- 
saders, and  colonial  women  suggests  that  empire  provided  Anglo-Saxon  women 
with  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  capacity  for  political  equality  as  they 
became  "civilizing  agents"  for  their  home  country.'  Empire  shaped  the  develop- 
ment of  American  suffragism  as  well.  In  early  1899,  Stanton  and  Anthony  gave 
tacit  approval  to  the  colonial  project  upon  which  the  U.S.  was  embarking  at  the 
close  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  As  co-authors  of  the  "Hawaiian  Appeal," 
a  petition  which  urged  the  enfranchisement  of  Hawaiian  women  on  the  same 
terms  as  Hawaiian  men,  Stanton  and  Anthony  effectively  linked  the  woman 
suffrage  cause  to  U.S.  imperial  expansion  in  both  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.' 
In  the  process,  Anthony  used  the  racial  and  racist  language  most  often  associ- 
ated with  advocates  of  black  disenfranchisement.  Anthony's  authorship  locates 
her  as  an  active  participant  in  the  privileging  of  Anglo-Saxon  heritage,  perva- 
sive throughout  this  period. 

The  Spanish-American  Wan  Suffrage  Leaders  Divided 

Although  the  "Hawaiian  Appeal"  was  a  collaborative  effort,  Stanton  and  An- 
thony came  to  it  along  very  different  paths.  In  the  summer  of  1898  a  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Tribune  asked  several  prominent  American  women  their  opinion 
on  the  war  with  Spain.  In  response  to  the  question  "do  women  still  favor  the 
war?,"  Stanton  replied  "war  under  many  circumstances  [is]  a  great 
blessing.. .Justice,  liberty,  equality  for  all  first,  and  then  that  peace  'that  passeth 
all  understanding.'"'"  Adhering  firmly  to  a  pacifist  stance,  Anthony  answered, 
"There  is,  there  can  be,  no  justifiable  cause  for  war.""  While  Stanton  was  not 
alone  among  members  of  the  woman  suflFrage  movement  in  her  support  of  United 
States  military  intervention  in  Cuba,  her  disagreement  with  Anthony  reflected 
a  cleavage  between  leaders  who  had  worked  together  for  decades. 

The  six  months  following  McKinley's  declaration  of  war  with  Spain  in  April 
1898  saw  a  lively  debate  in  the  pages  of  the  Woman's  Journal "  over  the  role  of 
American  women  in  foreign  affairs.  Ellen  M.  Henrotin,  President  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  put  forth  a  view  typical  of  the  pro-war  sen- 
timent advanced  by  the  Journal  subscribers.  Henrotin  wrote  that  while,  "the 
members  of  the  General  Federation  would  condemn  a  war  which  was  under- 
taken for  aggrandizement  or  territorial  acquisition. ..its  members  recognize  the 
fact  that  this  nation,  in  the  vanguard  of  all  Republics,  must  stand  alone  for  the 
cause  of  humanity."'^  Believing  the  war  with  Spain  was  just  and  reflecting  the 
disinterested  benevolence  of  a  right  minded  people,  Henrotin  pledged  McKinley 
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the  moral  support  of  her  organization. 

Surprisingly,  Henrotin's  sentiments  provided  a  stark  contradiction  to  those 
of  male  suffragists.  Editor  Henry  Blackwell  declared,  "if  women  were  voters 
there  would  have  been  no  war.""''  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Jr.,  son  of  the  fa- 
mous abolitionist  and  supporter  of  the  suffrage  cause,  quickly  seconded 
Blackwell's  idealized  vision  of  American  womanhood,  chastising  them  for  their 
bellicosity  in  the  Journa/s  next  issue.  "It  is  a  common  claim  made  for  women 
that,  when  they  shall  obtain  their  political  rights,  their  influence  at  the  ballot- 
box  wdll  make  for  a  higher  civilization... Where  stand  women  at  this  hour?" '' 

The  women  who  responded  to  Garrison's  query  chipped  away  at  the  perva- 
sive notion  of  women  as  a  "peace  loving  sex."  While  some  argued  that  war  with 
Spain  was  unnecessary  and  even  unjust,  almost  all  resented  Garrison's  identifi- 
cation of  pacifism  with  woman.  After  criticizing  Garrison's  "inference  that 
women  as  a  class  should  be  more  opposed  to  war  than  men,"  Florence  Burleigh 
went  on  to  condemn  suffragists  who  used  arguments  of  women's  higher  moral- 
ity to  gain  the  vote.  "Woman  suffragists  make  a  great  mistake  in  advocating  the 
granting  of  the  franchise  to  women  on  any  other  ground  than  justice. ..Women 
as  a  class  may  be  more  moral  than  men,"  she  argued,  "but  are  they  any  wiser?"'* 
Other  respondents  used  both  arguments  at  once,  suggesting  that  women's  mor- 
alizing capacity  could  not  yet  be  judged,  since  women  were  not  yet  enfran- 
chised, and  that  "she  who  relinquishes  the  claim  that  womanly  tenderness  would 
be  an  enormous  factor  in  national  affairs,  has  let  fall  from  her  hand  a  lever  as 
powerful  and  indispensable  as  the  argument  of  justice  itself  "'^ 

Anthony's  opposition  to  the  war  locates  her  on  the  Blackwell  and  Garrison 
side  of  this  debate,  although  she  did  not  participate  in  the  Woman's  Journal 
exchange.  Anthony's  anti-war  stance  also  reflected  her  increased  commitment 
to  the  International  Council  ofWomen  [ICW]  throughout  the  1890s,  as  a  means 
to  broaden  the  constituency  of  the  suffrage  movement.''  Formed  in  1888  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  [NWS  A],  just  prior 
to  its  merger  with  the  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  [AWSA]  in 
1890,  the  ICW  was  a  mass-based,  international  women's  network.  Anthony 
served  as  an  American  delegate  to  the  ICW  from  its  inception  in  1888  through 
the  second  quincennial  meeting  held  in  London  in  1899.  "Organized  in  the 
interest  of  no  one  propaganda,"  including  the  "propaganda"  of  woman  suffrage, 
the  ICW's  positive  goals  included  a  commitment  to  peace  through  arbitra- 
tion.'' It  was  the  ICW  position  of  peacefiil  arbitration  that  Anthony  advanced 
throughout  1898  when  she  opposed  the  war. 

Given  Anthony's  Quaker  background,  her  affiliation  with  an  organization 
committed  to  peace  is  perhaps  less  surprising  than  her  affiliation  to  an  organi- 
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zation  with  an  explicitly  anti-sufFrage  bias.  It  is  important  to  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  the  ICW  was  both,  because  it  explains  changes  in  the  NAWSA  strat- 
egy during  this  period.  The  executive  committee  of  the  ICW  consisted  of  del- 
egates from  National  Councils,  which  in  turn  drew  their  membership  from  any 
organized  women's  group  whose  purpose  the  National  Council  determined  to 
have  "national  value.""  In  the  American  case,  the  first  triennial  of  the  National 
Council  in  1891  included  the  NAWSA  as  well  as  delegates  from  such  diverse 
groups  as  Sorosis,  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
[WCTU],  and  the  National  Free  Baptist  Woman's  Missionary  Society.  While 
not  all  the  members  of  these  groups  were  anti-suffragists  (in  the  case  of  the 
WCTU  many  members  supported  the  suffrage  cause)  these  groups  represented 
women  who  considered  a  variety  of  social  goals  more  primary  than  that  of  po- 
litical equality  for  women. 

Efforts  by  the  American  National  Council  of  the  ICW  to  increase  member- 
ship throughout  the  1890s  consistently  emphasized  the  all-encompassing  char- 
acter of  the  organization  by  down-playing  the  role  of  the  NWSA  in  the  council's 
origins  and  reminding  potential  affiliates  that  endorsing  the  council  idea  in  no 
way  implied  endorsement  of  controversial  issues,  including  temperance  and 
suffrage.  May  Wright  Sewall,  president  of  the  NCW  and  a  member  of  the 
NAWSA,  attempted  to  explain  the  relationship  between  the  two  organizations 
in  1893  by  attributing  it  to  an  accident  of  birth: 

One  frequently  hears  remarks  implying  that  to  enter  the  National  Council  is  to  indorse 
[sic]  woman  suffrage.  Sometimes  such  remarks  indicate  a  fear  of  affiliation  with  the 
suffrage  movement... When  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  by  uniting 
with  the  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  lost  its  life  to  find  a  larger  life  in  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  the  larger  body  voted  to  enter  the 
Council.  This  is  the  only  relation  which  exists  between  the  suffrage  movement  and  the 
National  Council. " 

Despite  its  implicit  anti-suffragism,  the  ICW  served  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can suffrage  leadership  by  providing  a  vehicle  to  integrate  the  reform  activities 
of  social  and  political  feminists  within  the  U.S.  Suffrage  victories  since  the  Civil 
War  were  few  and  far  between,  yet  American  women  had  joined  a  wide  variety 
of  groups  interested  in  social  reform  and  self-improvement.  In  1890  many  of 
these  groups  banded  together  to  form  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs."  The  ICW,  as  noted  above,  performed  a  similar  umbrella-like  function. 
Adherence  to  its  peace  platform  seemed  a  small  price  to  pay  in  return  for  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  reform  minded  women,  who  might  be  convinced  in 
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the  long  run  that  woman  suffrage  would  hasten  the  achievement  of  a  myriad  of 
other  social  goals  such  as  temperance  and  increased  educational  and  profes- 
sional opportunities  for  women.  *^ 

Given  this  context  Anthony's  pacifism,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  with 
Spain,  must  be  viewed  as  part  of  a  larger  strategy  of  accommodation  pursued  by 
the  NAWSA  throughout  the  1890s.  Stanton  was  particularly  critical  of  this 
policy  because  she  viewed  the  desire  to  broaden  the  suffrage  base,  by  emphasiz- 
ing only  what  women  shared  and  ignoring  their  differences,  as  narrowing  the 
suffrage  movement  to  its  lowest  common  denominator.  Stanton  believed  in  the 
diversisty  of  women  as  individuals  and  saw  the  NAWSA's  emphasis  on  consen- 
sus as  inherendy  restrictive.'''  Stanton  used  every  opportunity  to  speak  publicly 
on  the  war  as  a  means  to  criticize  the  NAWSAs  narrowing  political  platform  to 
votes  for  women,  in  opposition  to  a  more  comprehensive  vision  of  equal  rights 
that  included  questions  of  economic  justice. 

"You  ask  me  to  send  a  letter  as  to  woman's  position  in  regard  to  the  war,"  she 
wrote  Anthony  in  a  letter  read  at  the  1898  NAWSA  conference  in  New  York, 
"Why  care  for  a  voice  in  an  event  that  may  happen  once  in  a  life  time,  more 
than  those  of  far  greater  importance  and  continually  before  us?"  Ignoring  the 
question  of  Cuba  altogether,  Stanton  continued: 

under  the  present  competitive  system  existence  is  continual  war... My  message  today  to 
our  coadjutors  is  that  we  have  a  higher  duty  than  the  demand  for  suffrage;  we  must 
now,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  of  faithful  service  broaden  our  platform  and  consider  the 
next  step  in  progress,  to  which  the  signs  of  the  times  clearly  point — namely,  coopera- 
tion, and  new  principles  in  industrial  economics.'' 

Urging  that  "agitation  of  the  broader  question  of  philosphical  socialism  is 
now  in  order,"  Stanton  sounded  a  radical  note  at  a  time  when  the  suffrage  move- 
ment was  benefiting  from  the  participation  of  conservative  women  like  Eliza- 
beth Boynton  Harbert,  intermittent  president  of  the  Illinois  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  from  1876  through  1901.  As  Steven  Buechler  has  recently  suggested, 
women  like  Harbert  saw  woman  suffrage  as  a  means  to  protect  and  advance  a 
particularly  middle-class  vision  of  the  social  order  which  was  rooted  in 
essentialized  notions  of  womanhood  and  opposed  to  the  radical  individualism 
advocated  by  both  Anthony  and  Stanton.  '* 

At  other  times  Stanton's  statements  had  more  to  do  with  her  own  senti- 
ments on  the  war.  In  private  she  often  sounded  like  many  pro-war  Americans 
demanding  Cuba's  release  from  Spanish  abuse.  "I  suppose  you  know  we  are  at 
war  with  Spain,"  she  wrote  her  son  Theodore,  "I  would  like  to  see  Spain... swept 
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from  the  face  of  the  earth."*'  In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  a  New  York  re- 
porter she  quipped,  "[T]he  war  goes  bravely  on  and  I  am  glad  of  it. ..I  am  sick 
of  all  this  sentimental  nonsense  about  'our  boys  in  blue,*  and  'wringing  our 
mother's  hearts,*  etc....***'  Stanton's  public  pronouncements  thus  criticized  both 
assertions  that  enfranchised  women  would  have  prevented  war,  and  Anthony 
and  the  NAWSA's  accommodation  of  less  radical  views,  as  a  political  strategy 
for  woman  suffrage.  Ironically,  Stantons  words  indicate  that  in  the  context  of 
turn  of  the  century  sufFragism,  pacifism  was  not  an  inherently  radical  stance. 

Despite  Anthony's  earlier  pronouncement  that  "there  can  be  no  justifiable 
cause  for  war,"  she  was  sensitive  to  the  pro-war  position  Stanton  advanced. 
Blackwell*s  and  Garrison's  exhortations  aside,  it  was  evident  that  many  Ameri- 
can suffragists  shared  Stanton's  view,  and  that  patriotic  sentiments  among  women 
suffragists  were  strong.  In  May  1899,  less  than  one  year  after  Anthony  publicly 
urged  McKinley  to  uphold  "peace"  with  Spain,  she  told  an  interviewer: 

The  only  way  to  get  out  of  this  war  is  to  go  through  it... it  is  nonsense  to  talk  about 
giving  those  guerrillas  in  the  Philippines  their  liberty... If  we  did,  the  first  thing  they 
would  do  would  be  to  murder  and  pillage  every  white  person  on  the  islands,  Spanish 
and  American  alike." 

While  Anthony  acknowledged  that  some  of  her  "friends  might  think  it  strange 
that  I  do  not  join  them  in  protest  of  the  war,"  her  abandonment  of  the  anti-war 
position  reflected  a  critical  evaluation  of  American  political  realities  in  1899, 
and  a  subsequent  move  away  from  the  peace  policies  of  the  ICW.  Her  change 
of  heart  also  reflected  an  implicit  distinction  between  war  with  Spain  and  Fili- 
pino pacification.  With  hindsight,  Anthony's  pacifism  appears  politically  expe- 
dient and  easily  abandoned.  The  ways  in  which  Anthony's  pro-war  position 
were  similarly  expedient  requires  further  exploration.^" 

Expansion:  Suffragists  as  a  "Confused  Minority" 

Christopher  Lasch  has  demonstrated  that  the  expansionist  debate  generated  by 
the  Spanish-American  War  pushed  the  question  of  national  citizenship  into 
the  forefront  of  public  discussion.''  Expansionists  easily  combined  economic 
imperatives  with  notions  of  manifest  destiny  to  justify  annexation.  Anti-expan- 
sionists, however,  claimed  that  annexation  would  both  compound  the  "race  prob- 
lem" and  corrupt  Republican  government  by  undermining  the  principle  of  a 
just  government  deriving  its  legitimacy  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Con- 
gressional expansionists,  predominantly  northern  Republicans,  reminded  the 
anti-expansionists  of  U.S.  Indian  policy  and  suggested  that  Congress  always 
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had  "wards,"  to  whom  the  "consent  doctrine"  did  not  apply  because  of  their 
inherent  incapacity  for  self-government.''  In  their  zeal  for  territorial  aggran- 
dizement and  foreign  markets,  Lasch  argues,  northern  Republicans  moved  closer 
to  the  position  of  southern  Democrats  who  believed  that  suffrage  was  not  a 
natural  right.  In  the  process  Republicans  relinquished  the  moral  ground  on 
which  they  based  their  extension  of  the  franchise  to  freedmen  at  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Central  to  Lasch's  explanation  of  this  debate  is  that  both  the  pro  and  anti 
positions  were  rooted  in  notions  of  Anglo-Saxon  superiority  and  a  "pseudo- 
Darwinian"  world  view,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  one  supported  American 
expansion  into  the  Pacific.  Reginald  Horseman's  recent  examination  of  the  ori- 
gins of  American  racial  Anglo-Saxonism  supports  Lasch's  findings."  Horse- 
mari  locates  the  solidification  of  racial  thinking  in  American  political  culture  as 
early  as  1850.  By  that  time,  he  argues,  the  opponents  of  American  expansion 
who  based  their  opposition  on  liberal  assumptions  of  the  inherent  equality  of  all 
individuals  were  a  "confused  minority."  Considering  the  conflation  of  liberal 
principles  and  racial  thinking  which  characterizes  Anthony  and  other  suffrag- 
ists' discussion  of  annexation.  Horseman's  label  is  an  appropriate  one. 

It  was  Blackwell,  the  anti-war  advocate,  who  early  in  the  war,  first  linked 
expansion  to  woman  suffrage.  Blackwell  argued  that  if  American  women  "are 
not  willing  to  live  forever  in  subjection,  let  them  demand  the  application  of  the 
republican  principle  to  these  oudying  territories  [Hawaii  and  the  Philippines]."'"' 
Blackwell's  suggestion,  that  women  as  a  group  had  the  most  at  stake  in  prevent- 
ing the  corruption  of  republican  ideals  by  imperialism,  was  not  lost  on  his  audi- 
ence. As  the  imperialist/anti-imperialist  debate  gathered  momentum  in  late 
1898,  most  suffragists  who  participated  in  the  exchange  took  an  anti-imperialist 
position. 

Garrison,  not  surprisingly,  given  his  opposition  to  the  war,  made  the  most 
extreme  case  for  suffrage  opposition  to  U.S.  imperialism  in  the  Philippines  and 
other  island  territories: 

Behold  a  country  that  has  had  its  century  of  dishonor  with  the  Indians  and  its  infamy 
with  the  negro,  prating  of  its  new  found  duty  to  swarms  of  people  of  whose  nature  and 
needs  it  knows  nothing!... The  women  who  rebel  against  taxation  without  representa- 
tion will  have  a  difficult  task  to  prove  they  are  entitled  to  suffrage  more  than  the 
disfranchised  masses  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  [Hawaii]. " 

In  a  letter  on  "Our  Duty  to  the  Philippines,"  a  Vermont  correspondent  to 
the  Woman's  Journal  questioned  whether  "expansion  necessarily  leads  to  imperi- 
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alism,"  as  the  anti-expansionists  implied.  She  suggested  that  "the  principle  [of 
Republican  government]  might  be  secured  even  if  ignorant  races  should  have 
to  go  through  a  prepatory  course  of  tutelage,"  before  being  given  the  ballot.^* 
Demanding  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  annexed  peoples,  she  did  not  see 
annexation  itself  as  inherendy  problematic  despite  Blackwell's  and  Garrison's 
attempts  to  problematize  the  issue, 

Carrie  Lane  Chapman  Catt,  who  would  succeed  Anthony  as  President  of 
the  NAWSA  in  1900,  echoed  this  view  arguing  that  "the  manifest  duty  of  the 
United  States  is  to  so  direct  the  affairs  of  these  peoples  [Filipinos]  as  to  lead 
them  to  establish  a  wise,  stable  tolerant  government."  Chapman  was  careful  to 
point  out  that  this  would  not  be  an  easy  task,  "since  they  range  through  all 
stages  from  the  primitive  savage  to  the  civilized  man."  Regardless,  she  contin- 
ued, "the  situation  is  one  full  of  humilation  for  American  women."  ^^  The  hu- 
miliation to  which  Chapman  referred  was  the  necessity  of  extending  the  fran- 
chise to  "savages"  in  order  to  uphold  republican  principles  while  white  women 
remained  without  the  vote. 

Neither  Anthony  or  Stanton  would  state  her  position  on  expansion  publicly. 
Stanton,  however,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Woman's  Journal  written  by  her  daughter 
Harriot  Stanton  Blatch  that  condemned  the  proposition.  Making  a  compari- 
son between  the  American  and  British  cases,  Blatch  argued  that  colonialism 
created  an  imbalance  of  the  sexes  within  the  borders  of  the  mother  country 
which  necessarily  weighed  heavily  on  women.  "Do  the  women  of  America  wish 
to  out-number  the  men  of  their  country,  do  they  wish  prostitution  to  increase; 
do  they  wish  to  be  pushed  out  of  their  work  of  home  building  into  that  of  field 
and  factory?"  If  not,  warned  Blatch,  and  by  inference  her  mother,  "[American 
women]  needed  to  tell  their  men-folk  that  it  is  not  the  nation's  destiny  to  raise 
the  Filipinos  and  lower  their  own  women  to  the  level  of  Continental  Europe."^* 
Blatch's  critque  is  an  excellent  example  of  Horseman's  "confused  minority."  Al- 
though Blatch  opposed  U.S.  expansion  in  the  Philippines,  she  did  so  primarily 
because  of  its  implications  for  white  women.  Further,  Blatch  used  the  racial 
reasoning  her  expansionist  opponents  relied  on  to  justify  annexation,  suggest- 
ing that  if  American  women  were  willing  to  put  up  with  the  necessary  sacrifices 
colonialism  entailed  they  could  "raise  the  Filipinos"  up  from  savagery. 

Anthony's  opposition  to  the  war,  and  her  private  correspondence  with 
Stanton,  suggests  that  she  too  held  the  anti-expansion  position.  In  December 
1898  she  wrote  Stanton  about  a  patriotic  organization  formed  to  honor  heroes 
of  the  war  whose  membership  was  open  to  whites  only.  Anthony,  suggesting 
that  American  imperialism  merely  exported  American  racism,  wrote  "On  every 
hand  American  Civilization  [her  emphasis]  which  we  are  introducing  into  isles 
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of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  putting  its  heel  on  the  head  of  the  negro  race."" 
Given  Anthony's  awareness  of  the  racist  implications  of  the  civilization/sav- 
agery dichotomy  it  is  surprising,  then,  that  we  find  Anthony  making  state- 
ments about  Filipino  barbarism  to  the  press  less  than  six  months  later.  That 
Anthony  did  so  reflects  the  inconsistency  of  her  racial  thinking  with  respect  to 
non-western  people.  At  the  very  least  it  suggests  that  she  too  was  part  of  the 
"confused  minority"  when  she  opposed  expansion  on  the  basis  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples. 

The  Hawaiian  Appeal:  Suffrage  Racism  in  an  Imperial  Context 

In  January  1899  Anthony  and  the  officers  of  the  NAWSA  sent  copies  of  the 
"Hawaiian  Appeal"  to  senators  and  members  of  Congress.  "We  respectfully 
request  that,  in  the  qualifications  for  voters  in  the  proposed  constitution  for  the 
new  Territory  of  Hawaii,  the  word  "male"  be  omitted."""  The  justification  for 
this  request  was  included  in  the  body  of  the  petition: 

The  declared  intention  of  the  United  States  in  annexing  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  to 
give  them  the  benefits  of  the  most  advanced  civilization  and  it  is  a  truism  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  every  country  is  measured  by  the  approach  of  women  toward 
the  ideal  of  equal  rights  with  men.. .it  would  be  inopportune  to  impose  upon  our  new 
possessions  abroad  the  antiquated  restrictions  which  we  are  fast  discarding  at  home. 

We,  therefore,  petition  your  Honorable  Body  that,  upon  whatever  conditions  and  quali- 
fications the  right  of  suffrage  is  granted  to  Hawaiian  men,  it  shall  be  granted  for 
Hawaiian  women.*' 

Congress'  role  in  drafting  the  Hawaiian  constitution  was  relatively  unique. 
Unlike  other  territories  which  applied  for  statehood  after  ratifying  conventions 
in  which  states  set  up  their  own  qualifications  for  the  franchise,  the  Hawaiian 
bill  was  a  federal  document  which  limited  the  franchise  to  men.  Stanton  and 
Anthony  were  concerned  that  the  bill  would  create  a  dangerous  precedent,  par- 
ticularly considering  the  prospect  of  American  annexation  of  the  Philippines.  If 
federally  administered  territories  no  longer  had  the  right  to  apply  for  statehood 
with  woman  suffrage  constitutions,  then  the  suffrage  battle  would  be  made  that 
much  more  difficult.  Conversely,  if  Congress  could  be  persuaded  to  drop  the 
word  "male"  from  the  Hawaiian  bill,  it  would  create  a  federal  precedent  with 
vastly  different  implications.  The  "Hawaiian  Appeal"  explicitly  addressed  the 
potential  precedent  that  passage  of  the  Hawaiian  bill  would  set: 
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Heretofore  Congress  has  ignored  our  plea  for  the  rights  of  women  as  citizens,  but  it 
has  never  legislated  against  these  rights... .  If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  today 
enters  upon  a  system  of  class  legislation,  and  of  the  restricting  of  rights  of  even  the 
privileged  class,  the  men,  who  can  tell  where  it  will  end?*' 

Stanton's  and  Anthony's  enthusiasm  for  the  "Appeal"  was  consistent  with 
their  overall  strategy  of  gaining  women  suffrage  through  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Stanton  and  Anthony  had  both  despaired  when  the  passage  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  (1868)  defined  U.S.  citizens  as  male  for  the  first  time.  Both 
women  had  been  particularly  upset  knowing  that  the  impetus  for  constitutional 
reform  generated  by  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  could  not  easily  be  re- 
generated in  the  near  future.  Yet  the  Spanish-American  War  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  national  citizenship  anew.  By  co-authoring  the  "Hawaiian  Appeal," 
Stanton  and  Anthony  worked  together  to  channel  women's  support  of  the  war 
into  a  strategic  means  of  keeping  the  NAWSA  from  entirely  abandoning  feder- 
alist strategies,  in  favor  of  a  state  by  state  approach,  that  merger  with  the  Ameri- 
can Woman  Suffrage  Association  and  rising  southern  influence  had  wrought. 

Although  the  "Appeal"  called  for  the  enfranchisement  of  Hawaiian  women 
on  the  same  terms  as  Hawaiian  men,  it  was  not  an  example  of  natural  rights 
arguments  for  the  vote.  The  "Appeal"  was  premised  on  the  belief  that  if  Hawai- 
ian men  were  enfranchised  through  a  federal  dictate  that  precluded  the  enfran- 
chisement of  white  women  in  the  fiiture,  Hawaii  would  become  an  anti-woman 
suffi-age  haven,  as  would  all  territories  accrued  through  the  war.  "Hawaii  may 
offer  advantages  to  Americans  to  settle  there...,  but  politically  speaking  the 
only  women  of  this  country  who  could  consistently  go  there  would  be  the  anti- 
suffrage  association,"  wrote  Anthony  and  the  NAWSA  officers.^'  Further,  de- 
spite arguing  for  women's  enfranchisement  on  the  same  terms  as  men,  the  "Ap- 
peal" suggested  that  suffragists  would  accept  educational  requirements  for  the 
vote  for  all  Hawaiians: 

Consistently  with  their  principles  suffragists  can  ask  for  nothing  less  than  full  justice, 
which  would  make  no  distinctions  of  sex,  whatever  other  limitations  might  be  thought 
necessary  for  the  time  being...** 

While  Stanton  had  long  been  an  advocate  of  educational  qualifications  for 
the  vote,  Anthony's  participation  in  this  type  of  expediency  argument  was  new, 
and  reflects  her  belief  in  race  hierarchy  with  respect  to  Hawaiians. 

The  racial  distinctions  between  Anglo-Saxons,  Hawaiians  and  Filipinos  was 
further  elaborated  in  a  series  of  statements  made  by  Anthony  in  defense  of  the 
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"Appeal."  In  a  "Statement  on  Territorial  Constitutions,"  Anthony  argued,  go- 
ing beyond  Stanton,  that  to  deprive  the  women  of  "our  possessions"  of  the 
franchise  was  an  even  more  serious  matter  than  to  deprive  American  women  of 
the  ballot  because  of  "the  half-savage  character  of  the  men  of  these  countries.""' 
Anthony  went  on  to  link  U.S.  expansion  to  British  imperialism  arguing  that  to 
disenfranchise  Hawaiian  women  was  similar  to  the  introduction  of  English  law 
into  Indian  society.  Paraphrasing  British  suffragist  Millicent  Garret  Fawcett, 
Anthony  noted  "we  give  the  Hindoo  [sic]  the.  slavery  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  wife, 
but  we  do  not  give  the  Hindoo  that  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  marriage  and  home 
life  which  has  made  that  slavery  often  scarcely  felt.""*  Couched  in  the  rhetoric 
of  protection  for  Hawaiian  and  Filipina  women,  Anthony  participated  in  the 
idealization  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

Anthony's  reference  to  British  imperialism  as  a  model  for  American  women 
was  apt.  As  noted  earlier  Anthony  had  spent  the  previous  decade  involved  in 
the  ICW,  which  throughout  the  1890s  was  largely  an  imperialist  organization. 
Despite  its  pretensions  to  international  scope,  the  non-western  countries  in  the 
ICW  were  primarily  English  colonies  or  protectorates  represented  by  English 
women  living  abroad."'  Premised  on  the  continued  strength  of  the  British  Em- 
pire rather  than  efforts  to  form  sororal  bonds  with  native  women,  the  ICW 
institutionalized  developing  notions  of  white  women  as  civilizing  agents.  When 
Anthony  abandoned  the  peace  platform  of  the  ICW  she  did  not  abandon  the 
ICW  entirely,  rather  she  retained  its  model  of  international  relationships  be- 
tween women  premised  on  white  women's  ability  to  uplift  and  protect  "infe- 
rior" peoples.  For  example,  Anthony  noted: 

If  to-day,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  or  in  Cuba  we  fail  to  recognize  the  native  women, 
who  still  hold  something  of  the  primitive  prestige  of  womanhood... we  shall  not  only 
do  them  an  injustice,  but  we  shall  forcibly  give  the  Hawaiian  and  Cuban  men  lessons 
in  the  wrong  side  and  not  the  right  side  of  our  domestic  relations. "' 

Immediately  after  the  "Hawaiian  Appeal"  became  public  it  was  attacked  in 
the  press  by  a  writer  named  "D."  "D"  presented  a  two-pronged  critique  of  the 
appeal  and  its  authors.  Noting  that  the  "Appeal"  represented  Stanton  and 
Anthony's  tacit  approval  of  the  colonial  project,  "D"  advanced  arguments  in 
opposition  to  imperialism  which  echoed  Blatch's  warning  about  increased  pros- 
titution. "D"  inquired,  "Are  they  [Stanton  and  Anthony]  informed  of  the  rea- 
son why  the  American  officer  finds  the  finest  Cuban  and  the  finest  Porto  [sic] 
Rican  woman  so  agreeable  to  his  taste,  and  so  admirable  to  his  sense  of  what 
constitutes  womanhood?"  Further  "D"  was  aware  that  the  "Appeal,"  if  success- 
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fill,  might  serve  as  a  model  for  governing  all  territories  gained  through  the  war. 
"Do  they  fancy  that  among  what  they  term  our  new  possessions,  we  have  ac- 
quired a  Utopia,  where  every  black,  every  brown,  and  every  white  woman  can  at 
least  write  her  name...  or  read  a  word  of  the  Constitution?,"  he  asked,  "or  do  not 
any  of  these  things  matter  when  the  "consent  of  the  governed"  seems  to  have 
lost  its  virtue  as  a  theory.""*' 

In  Stanton  and  Anthony's  response  to  "D"  it  is  evident  that  they  shared  "D's" 
perception  of  Hawaiian,  Filipino  and  Cuban  women  as  vastly  inferior.  In  re- 
sponse to  "D's"  allusions  to  prostitution  Stanton  and  Anthony  conceded: 

the  preference  of  our  sires  and  sons  for  Spanish  women,  if  true,  would  be  as  great  a 
calamity  for  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  as  if  our  women  should  all  prefer  Spanish  men. 
Fortunately.. .even  those  women  demanding  political  rights. ..know  that  the  best  type 
of  race  yet  attained  is  Anglo-Saxon.'" 

Anthony's  and  Stanton's  acknowledgment  of  Anglo-Saxon  superiority  and 
their  assertions  that  suffragists  shared  this  heritage,  explicitly  links  suffragism 
with  illiberal  racial  politics.  Further,  Anthony  and  Stanton  participated  in  the 
politicization  of  sexuality  considered  a  common  feature  of  colonialism,  in  a 
manner  which  emphasized  what  suffragists  held  in  common  with  white  men, 
the  preservation  of  racial  purity,  as  opposed  to  emphasizing  what  they  shared 
with  non-white  women,  political  discrimination  based  on  sex.'' 

In  response  to  "D's"  suggestions  that  Hawaiian,  Filipino  and  Cuban  women 
were  illiterate,  they  stated  that  it  was  of  little  consequence  when  faced  with  the 
possibility  of  a  federal  precedent  denying  woman  suffrage  in  the  future.  "In 
making  our  demands  for  educated  women  in  the  United  States,"  they  wrote, 
"we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  consider  the  status  of  those  in  Indian  Reserves 
or  on  Southern  Plantations."''  Originally  woman  suffragists  had  been  highly 
concerned  with  the  status  of  those  on  "Southern  Plantations."  That  Anthony 
and  Stanton  denied  the  woman  suffrage  movement's  abolitionist  beginnings 
was  an  implicit  reminder  that  white  women  were  potential  allies,  not  oppo- 
nents, to  the  establishment  of  white  male  dominance  over  "inferior"  races. 


The  1899  call  for  the  NAWSA  convention  held  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
declared  that  woman  suffrage  was  of  vital  interest  "to  millions  of  women-both 
the  women  of  our  new  possessions. ..and  the  women  of  the  United  States,  whose 
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sons  will  be  brought  into  intimate  connection  with  Hawaii,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
[sic]  and  the  Phillipines."^  l,t  was  during  this  convention  that  Anthony  is  said  to 
have  "put  the  NAWSA  on  record  as  regarding  the  two  causes  [black  suffrage 
and  woman  suffrage]  as  completely  separate."'''  Giving  in  to  the  wishes  of  white 
southern  delegates  in  order  to  preserve  consensus  within  the  NAWSA,  An- 
thony prevented  the  passage  of  a  resolution  which  would  condemn  Jim  Crow 
practices  on  southern  railroads."  This  incident  has  been  read  as  evidence  of 
Anthony's  waning  leadership  in  the  NAWSA  and  the  coming  of  age  of  a  new 
generation  of  suffrage  leaders  like  Carrie  Lane  Chapman  Catt  who  assumed 
the  Presidency  in  1900  when  Anthony  stepped  down.  Under  Catt's  leadership 
the  NAWSA  endorsed  educational  qualifications  for  the  vote  during  its  1903 
convention  in  New  Orleans  and  "sealed  the  new  pact  between  woman  suffrage 
and  "white  supremacy."'* 

Considering  Anthony's  statements  on  Hawaii,  the  Philippines  and  Cuba, 
her  responsiblity  for  the  NASWA's  future  direction  must  be  acknowledged.  The 
1899  convention  took  place  several  months  after  the  "Hawaiian  Appeal"  was 
sent  to  congress  and  Anthony  had  defended  it  in  the  press.  By  that  time  An- 
thony had  publicly  distinguished  between  white  woman  suffrage  and  Hawaiian 
women's  suffrage  and  supported  educational  qualifications  for  the  vote  for  all 
Hawaiians  in  her  quest  for  a  federal  precedent  establishing  woman  suffrage  in 
annexed  territories.  Her  actions  actively  "antagonized"  race  and  sex  as  claims 
for  the  suffrage.  While  it  is  primarily  in  Anthony's  discussions  of  Hawaii  and 
the  Philippines  that  we  see  her  privileging  her  Anglo-Saxon  heritage  and  traf- 
ficking in  the  racial  currency  so  pervasive  in  late  nineteenth-century  mainstream 
American  thought,  her  actions  insured,  in  part,  that  black  women  would  be 
excluded  from  the  NAWSA  in  later  years.  Ignoring  the  imperial  context  in 
which  suffrage  racism  developed  is  to  miss  more  than  half  the  story  and  to 
forget  that  in  1899,  when  southern  delegates  prevented  the  NAWSA  from  con- 
demning Jim  Crow  in  the  South,  the  NAWSA  had  convened  to  discuss  the 
issue  of  "sons"  and  their  "intimate  contact"  with  foreign  women,  a  proposition 
rooted  in  notions  of  race  hierarchy  and  Anglo-Saxon  superiority. 

The  NAWSA  leadership,  including  Anthony,  perceived  U.S.  expansion  as  a 
"crisis  as  vital  as  that  of  the  Revolution,  or  the  era  of  Reconstruction."''  It  is 
important  that  historians  view  imperialism  as  no  less  critical  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  suffrage  movement  than  did  the  suffrage  leaders  themselves.  For 
Anthony,  the  possiblity  of  American  empire  in  the  Pacific  was  crucial  to  her 
abandonment  of  the  equal  rights  tradition  on  which  nineteenth-century 
suffragism  was  based  and  her  adoption  of  expediency  arguments  for  the  vote 
premised  on  racial  hierarchy. 
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This  study  of  women's  participation  in  the  politics  of  American  expansion 
responds  to  the  suggestion  that  historians  begin  to  determine  the  "contextually 
specific  ways  in  which  politics  constructs  gender  and  gender  constructs  poli- 
tics."'* Taking  expansion  seriously  effectively  provides  one  window  into  the  com- 
plex story  of  "how  the  differences  among  women  are  constituted  historically  in 
identifiable  social  processes" — in  this  case,  imperialism."  Placing  the  interac- 
tive relationship  between  the  construction  of  race,  gender  and  the  nation  state 
at  the  center  of  a  historical  narrative  this  study  seeks  to  inextricably  link  the 
dual  processes  of  state  building  and  the  construction  of  basic  categories  of 
American  identity. 
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The  Science  of  Protection:  Gender-based  Legal 
Arguments  for  the  Ten-hour  Work  Day 


Susan  Englander 


I 

In  October,  1907,  attorney  Louis  D.  Brandeis  submitted  a  brief  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  behalf  of  the  National  Consumers'  League  in  the  case 
oi  Muller  V.  Oregon.T\\e.  brief  defended  the  constitutionality  of  a  1903  Oregon 
law  which  limited  the  work  day  of  women  employed  in  "any  mechanical  estab- 
lishment or  factory  or  laundry"  to  ten  hours."  Written  in  partnership  with  the 
NCL's  publication  secretary,  Josephine  Goldmark,  this  brief  established  a  new 
form  of  legal  proof  Instead  of  deriving  a  position  based  solely  on  legal  prece- 
dent, Goldmark  and  Brandeis  used  scientific  data  on  the  status  of  women  workers 
in  the  industrial  workplace  to  make  their  argument. 

In  unanimously  sustaining  the  law  in  1908,  the  high  court  accepted  both  the 
nature  of  this  evidence  and  the  assertion  that  the  woman  wage-earner  deserved 
"to  be  placed  in  a  class  by  herself"  based  on  her  situation  as  a  potential  wife  and 
mother,  not  on  her  status  as  a  worker.'  In  addition,  the  Court's  decision  super- 
seded the  freedom-of-contract  doctrine.  Derived  from  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution,  this  precept  held  that  the  state  could 
not  interfere  with  an  individual's  right  to  negotiate  his  or  her  conditions  of 
employment,  except  in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare.  Judicial  decisions  in 
the  earlier  cases  oi  Ritchie  v.  People  (1895)  and  Lochner  v.  New  York  (1905)  had 
struck  dovm  measures  limiting  the  work  hours,  respectively,  of  female  and  male 
industrial  workers  on  the  basis  of  state  infringement  on  workers'  Fourteenth 
Amendment  rights.  By  establishing  that  women  workers  constituted  a  distinct 
legal  category  and  thus  deserved  special  treatment,  the  Court's  decision  in  the 
Muller  case  set  a  precedent  which  remained  in  effect  until  the  late  1960s.  The 
Muller  case,  then,  shaped  labor  law  for  women  for  sixty  years.' 
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By  1915,  Goldmark  and  Brandeis  had  filed  fourteen  similar  briefs  on  behalf 
of  the  NCL  in  defense  of  labor  laws  regulating  women's  work  lives,  and  could 
claim  victories  in  all  of  its  efforts  along  these  lines/  Branching  out,  this  team 
took  up  the  case  of  Bunting  v.  Oregon,  which  concerned  an  Oregon  law  man- 
dating a  ten-hour  day  for  ma/e  industrial  workers. 

The  5M«/m^  brief  resembled  that  oiMuller  in  format  and  in  the  nature  of  its 
evidence.  It,  too,  attempted  to  mobilize  scientific  data  on  behalf  of  a  maximum 
work  hours  law  and  argued  that  such  a  law  was  necessary  to  preserve  men's 
complementary  gender  roles  as  breadwinners,  voters,  and  soldiers.  The  Supreme 
Court  also  upheld  Oregon's  hours  law  for  men  in  a  1916  decision. 

Goldmark's  and  Brandeis'  briefs'  successes  validated  a  new  form  of  legal  evi- 
dence and  argument  called  sociological  jurisprudence.  This  article  examines 
the  Muller  and  Bunting  briefs  as  examples  of  this  new  approach  to  legal  argu- 
ment and  reform,  one  that  claimed  to  be  responsive  to  the  social  realities  of  an 
increasingly  urban  and  industrial  nation.  Because  of  its  reliance  on  scientific 
experts  for  testimony  and  its  profession  that  it  operated  in  a  scientific  manner, 
its  practitioners  regarded  sociological  jurisprudence  as  a  scientific  method  of 
argument  and  proof 

Derived  from  the  pragmatic  philosophies  of  John  Dewey  and  William  James, 
sociological  jursiprudence  posed  an  alternative  model  to  the  tradition  of  legal 
formalism,  which  maintained  that  the  law  was  separate  from  politics  and  inter- 
nally rational.  Formalism  depended  chiefly  on  judicial  interpretation  and  pre- 
cedent. Proponents  of  sociological  jurisprudence  countered  that  the  law  should 
be  more  responsive  to  social  circumstances  and  needs.  Experience  and  knowl- 
edge, external  to  the  law  and  scientifically  obtained,  must  be  considered  in  or- 
der to  sustain  a  legal  system  that  promoted  social  justice  and  took  the  general 
welfare  into  account.  The  evidence  used  in  such  a  legal  process,  then,  drew 
heavily  on  sociological  data  and  the  sciences  generally.  Advocates  such  as  Harvard 
Law  Professor  Roscoe  Pound  joined  Brandeis  and  Goldmark  in  promoting  "a 
pragmatic,  a  sociological  legal  science"  that  would  also  be  characterized  by  "con- 
formity to  reason,  uniformity  and  certainty."' 

The  first  section  of  the  Muller  and  Bunting  briefs  conformed  closely  to  the 
traditional  format  of  brief  construction,  addressing  the  issues  of  constitutional- 
ity and  freedom  of  contract,  and  citing  domestic  and  foreign  laws  relevant  to 
the  case.  It  was  in  the  second  part  of  the  brief  that  innovation  lay.  In  placing  an 
argument  before  the  Court,  Brandeis  and  Goldmark  relied  less  on  the  weight 
of  past  court  decisions  than  what  they  termed  "facts  of  common  knowledge."* 
They  drew  these  facts  from  a  multiplicity  of  government  reports,  sociological 
studies  and  treatises,  medical  and  physiological  works,  published  testimony  by 
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individual  labor  activists  and  employers  and  texts  documenting  working  condi- 
tions in  the  various  occupations  and  trades. 

The  Muller  and  Bunting  briefs'  credibility  lay  in  their  reliance  on  the  implicit 
testimony  of  social  and  natural  scientists  and  other  experts,  on  the  data  which 
the  authors  extracted  from  scientific  sources.  Just  as  earlier  movements  for  pub- 
lic health,  education,  and  public  relief  shifted  from  moral  to  scientific  reform,' 
activists  for  labor  reform  cloaked  themselves  in  a  mantle  of  scientific  legitimacy 
in  order  to  advance  their  case. 

Ultimately,  the  briefs  will  serve  as  a  case  study  to  identify  what  constituted 
the  science  in  scientific  social  reform  and  the  language  which  expressed  it.  In 
particular,  I  will  focus  on  the  concepts  which  served  to  organize  the  briefs: 
special  physical  organization  of  women,  the  disease  of  fatigue  and  the  implica- 
tions of  these  concepts  for  private  and  public  life. 

Goldmark  and  Brandeis  grounded  the  briefs'  evidence  in  a  framework  which 
validated  sex  and  gender  difference  as  scientific  fact,  the  science  of  sex  differ- 
ence. This  way  of  thinking  developed  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  "a  biology  of 
sexual  incommensurability."  Its  premise  rested  on  what  Cynthia  Russett  termed 
"the  great  principal  of  division  of  labor;... men  produced,  women  reproduced."' 
Scientific  method  and  evidence  contributed  the  authority  which  transformed 
common  assumptions  about  male  and  female  biological,  social  and  cultural  roles 
from  "understanding"  to  "fact,"  from  gender  ideology  to  legal  evidence  and  truth.' 

In  crafting  their  argument,  the  authors  "spoke"  only  minimally.  The  voices 
of  the  experts  resonated  throughout  the  briefs.  Brandeis  and  Goldmark  stated 
their  case  in  a  paragraph,  sometimes  in  as  little  as  a  single  sentence.  They  pro- 
vided the  thesis  statement  to  which  the  various  sources  contributed  documen- 
tation. The  authors  extracted  terse  and  trenchant  passages  from  the  sources  to 
exemplify  and  make  concrete  their  contention.  In  doing  this  the  authors  cre- 
ated the  impression  that  they  were  not  merely  defending  a  "side,"  but  a  consen- 
sus; a  representation  of  the  apparent  unity  of  many  different  interests  and  per- 
spectives. Objectivity  lay  at  the  heart  of  their  argument.'" 

The  authors  were  not  merely  presenting  the  voices  of  experts  to  undergird 
their  case.  What  was  entered  into  evidence  were  the  bodies  of  working-class 
men  and  women  with  the  "facts  of  common  knowledge"  as  commentary  on 
these  people's  lives,  habits,  experiences,  and  basic  needs.  Their  lives  were  laid 
open  for  public  display,  their  material  existence  captured  and  dissected  by  sci- 
entific experts.  In  this  way,  the  authors  offered  up  a  "type,"  a  composite  male  or 
female  individual  representation,  one  which  stood  for  all  industrial  workers. 
Thus  the  scientists,  speaking  through  the  reformers,  guided  the  reader  through 
a  detailed  examination  of  the  evidence:  the  male  and  female  bodies  of  wage- 
earners." 
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The  objectification  of  industrial  working  women  and  men  was  a  central  fea- 
ture of  the  briefs  filed  in  the  Muller  and  Bunting  cases.  By  reducing  working- 
class  people  to  their  bodies,  by  demanding  social  change  based  on  the  needs  of 
those  bodies  and  by  designating  scientific  experts  and  themselves  as  the  spokes- 
persons for  those  bodies,  Brandeis  and  Goldmark  used  the  authority  of  science 
to  invoke  a  needs-based  discourse  on  behalf  of  those  they  claimed  to  represent. 
In  doing  so,  these  scientific  reformers  deprived  working-class  women  and  men 
of  agency  and  a  political  voice  in  order  to  speak  on  their  own  behalf.  This  strat- 
egy effected  a  shift  from  the  rights-based  discourse  of  wage-earners  and  union- 
ists who  demanded  the  eight  or  ten-hour  day  as  a  right  and  a  work  entitlement 
to  one  emphasizing  needs,  protection  and  social  welfare." 

In  turn,  this  strategy  depended  upon  the  explicit  acknowledgement  of  the 
femaleness  and  maleness  of  these  bodily  representations,  on  their  gender.  This 
study  addresses  Joan  Scott's  concern  that  "one  needs  to  think  about  the  effect  of 
gender  on  social  and  institutional  relationships,  because  this  thinking  is  often 
not  done  precisely  or  systematically."'^  Gender  ideology  was  instrumental  in  the 
structuring  of  public  policy,  as  well  as  the  success  of  the  scientific  strategy  of 
social  change. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  this  strategy  arose  at  the  same  time  as  the  institu- 
tionalization of  scientific  management  both  as  practice  and  ideology  and  the 
emergence  of  industrial  medicine  as  a  distinct  field  of  American  medicine. 
Brandeis  and  Goldmark  both  advocated  scientific  management  as  a  way  of  ra- 
tionalizing the  industrial  workplace.  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  the  founder  of  indus- 
trial medicine,  was  a  colleague  of  the  NCL's  Florence  Kelley  at  Hull  House, 
Hamilton  conducted  investigations  of  hazardous  work  sites  in  conjunction  with 
branches  of  the  Consumers' League.  Indeed,  social  reform  movements  as  a  whole 
desired  to  be  identified  vidth  this  new  scientific  spirit,  with  an  ideology  of  ratio- 
nality, objectivity,  efficiency  and  impartiality.  The  Muller  and  Bunting  briefs  are 
a  product  of  this  impulse.'* 

II 

Brandeis  and  Goldmark  constructed  the  primary  defense  for  both  Oregon  ten- 
hour  day  laws  on  the  evidence  of  the  damage  that  overwork  inflicted  on  work- 
ers' bodies.  However,  just  as  they  differentiated  between  female  and  male  body 
types,  between  bodies  suited  for,  respectively,  reproduction  and  production,  so 
did  they  distinguish  between  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  damage  to  fe- 
male and  male  wage-earners.  More  to  the  point,  the  vulnerable  and  peculiar 
female  body,  as  differentiated  from  the  vital  and  normal  male  body,  formed  the 
heart  of  the  case  the  authors  wished  to  make  in  both  briefs. 
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The  Mtt//er  brief  asserted  that  women's  bodies  in  and  of  themselves  formed 
the  primary  source  of  industrial  danger  for  women.  Brandeis  and  Goldmark 
carefully  built  their  case  around  this  point,  layering  their  arguments  in  the  text 
and  hammering  their  points  home  with  the  chosen  testimony  of  expert  after 
expert. 

Women's  "special  physical  organization"  placed  them  at  a  particular  and  sub- 
stantial risk  as  industrial  wage-earners.  The  "special"  design  of  the  female  or- 
ganism not  only  differentiated  them  from  men,  but  affected  their  ability  to 
withstand  physical  insult.  "Women  are  fundamentally  weaker  than  men  in  all 
that  makes  for  endurance:  in  muscular  strength,  attention  and  application. 
Overwork,  therefore,  which  strains  endurance  to  the  utmost,  is  more  disastrous 
to  the  health  of  women  than  of  men  and  entails  upon  them  more  lasting  in- 
jury."'5  Working  wdth  hazardous  materials  such  as  lead  or  phosphorus'^  could 
impair  women  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  their  male  counterparts.  How- 
ever, even  in  industries  which  did  not  expose  workers  to  poisonous  substances, 
women  were  more  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  poor  ventilation,  airborne  dust 
and  extremes  of  hot  and  cold  than  male  workers.  Thus  even  before  women's 
bodies  confronted  industrial  life,  their  frailty  was  a  given.'' 

The  authors  then  drew  on  the  authority  of  scientific  experts  to  buttress  their 
claim.  Excerpts  from  authoritative  texts  documented  the  shortness  of  women's 
muscles,  the  "smallness,"  "narrowness,"  and  "delicate  nature"  of  the  bones  of 
women  *s  extremities  and  the  "shallowness  of  the  pelvis."  Their  blood  and  muscle 
mass  contained  more  water.  In  general,  they  lost  more  days  of  work  due  to 
sickness  than  men  did.  Thus  the  brief  maintained,  women's  bodies  were  physi- 
ologically and  constitutionally  delicate  and  displayed  a  thinness  in  both  fluid 
and  tissue  components.  Such  a  frail  body  was  no  match  against  the  "insensitive 
iron"  of  industrial  machinery.'^ 

While  these  particularities  were  significant,  they  only  served  as  a  prelude  to 
the  most  vital  difference:  women's  reproductive  organs.  The  authors  paid  little 
detailed  attention  to  the  whole  (or  rest  of  the)  body,  devoting  the  most  space  to 
the  "specific  evil  effects  on  childbirth  and  female  functions."  Their  case  hinged 
on  proving  that  women's  reproductive  capacity  and  the  organs  which  performed 
that  function  defined  women  as  individuals.  Categorizing  all  women  as  "future 
mothers,"  Goldmark  and  Brandeis  designated  women's  reproductive  organs  as 
that  corporal  system  which  embodied  them,  making  the  female  reproductive 
tract  represent  women's  bodies  as  a  whole.''  According  to  one  medical  source, 

women  experience  a  periodical  semi-pathological  state  of  health.... The  natural  con- 
gestion of  the  pelvic  organs  is  augmented  and  favored  by  work  on  sewing  machines 
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and  other  industrial  occupations  necessitating  the  constant  use  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
body.  Work  during  these  periods  tends  to  induce  chronic  congestion  of  the  uterus  and 
appendages,  and  dysmenorrhea  and  flexion  of  the  uterus  are  well  known  affections  of 
working  girls." 

Thus,  women  were  not  only  more  vulnerable  to  the  stresses  which  the  work- 
place presented,  but  the  nature  of  industrial  work  itself  wrought  a  distinct  havoc 
with  women's  reproductive  organs. 

Long  hours,  which  meant  increased  exposure  to  these  conditions,  furnished 
the  final  coup  de  grace  to  women's  bodies.  While  the  long  hours  that  women 
workers  put  in  at  the  factory  and  mill  resulted  in  the  "general  deterioration  of 
health  (which  eventually)  undermines  the  whole  system,"  industrial  labor 
wrought  especially  devastating  effects  on  the  reproductive  system.  The  authors 
catalogued  the  reproductive  disorders  which  resulted  from  long  hours  of  work, 
including  miscarriage,  difficult  delivery  requiring  forceps,  uterine  displacement, 
nursing  problems,  and  infant  mortality.  They  stressed  that  these  problems  were 
exacerbated  by  long  hours  of  standing,  as  saleswomen  suffered  similar  difficul- 
ties from  merely  being  on  their  feet,  "the  one  position  most  calculated  to  cause 
the  manifold  diseases  peculiar  to  their  sex,  and  direfully  does  nature  punish  the 
disobedience  of  her  laws."" 

Because  the  Muller  brief  set  a  standard  of  women  as  particularly  affected  by 
industrialism.  Bunting  had  to  demonstrate  the  impact  of  manufacturing  condi- 
tions on  both  women  andmtn,  as  evidenced  in  the  sections  on  national  vitality, 
general  health,  and  infectious  disease.  In  these  sections,  Goldmark  and  Brandeis 
drew  on  sources  that  utilized  figures  on  all  adult  workers  to  show  the  decline  of 
vitality  in  all  workers.  However,  once  that  fact  was  established,  the  authors  then 
particularized  their  data  to  the  experience  of  male  workers  to  reveal 
industrialization's  discrete  consequences  on  working-class  men.  Again,  the  au- 
thors emphasized  the  consequences  of  industrial  labor  on  the  body.  In  this  brief, 
it  is  the  male  body  which  stands  in  relief,  with  its  virile  features  exhibited  before 
the  court. 

Unlike  women,  the  men  in  the  Bunting  brief  appeared  in  full  body  profile. 
The  brief  examined  the  entire  male  body,  indicating  the  effects  of  overwork  on 
the  ears  and  eyes,  on  the  nervous  system  and  muscle  tissue,  on  the  organs  and 
on  the  body  as  a  whole.  The  level  of  scrutiny  was  meticulous  and  detailed. 
Similarly,  the  degradation  involved  all  body  systems  and  mechanisms,  and  the 
aftermath  of  overwork  was  uniformly  devastating  to  the  body  as  a  whole." 

Beginning  with  the  section  on  "Fatigue  and  Nervous  Diseases,"  the  authors 
designated  a  broad  range  of  ailments  from  which  the  male  worker  suffered  as 
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"modem  occupational  diseases."  The  common  basis  for  these  disorders  lay  in 
their  causative  agent,  overwork,  and  in  their  ultimate  consequences:  premature 
aging,  a  loss  of  vitality  and  productivity  and  devastating  repercussions  for  public 
life  and  welfare.'' 

For  men,  however,  the  main  villain  was  not  merely  overwork.  The  experts 
convinced  the  authors  that  a  more  specific  agent,  a  pathogen,  was  responsible 
for  the  degeneration  of  the  male  breadwinner.  That  pathogen  was  strain,  and 
the  resulting  disease,  fatigue. 

Ill 

Strain  and  fatigue  are  concepts  that  begin  to  emerge  in  the  Mu//er  hnef.  The 
authors  alluded  to  the  threat  of  "the  new  strain  in  manufacturing,"  "the  growing 
strairi  of  modem  industry,"  "the  greater  physical  strain  upon  the  worker,"  and 
the  "fatigue  and  exhaustion"  which  affect  female  workers  in  particular.  They 
cited  a  number  of  authorities  to  demonstrate  the  impact  of  "physical  fatigue"  on 
the  reproductive  system  and  childbirth,  including  premature  birth  and  high 
infant  mortality  rates.  Overwork  and  fatigue  wrought  a  "special  evil  effect  on 
childbirth  and  female  function,"  to  Brandeis  and  Goldmark.  However,  at  this 
stage  of  the  briefs,  fatigue  was  merely  a  consequence  of  modern  industrial  work 
and  was  not  characterized  as  a  distinct  disease,  as  a  disorder  with  a  specific 
agent.  As  we  will  see,  fatigue  served  a  much  more  significant  function  when 
Brandeis  and  Goldmark  justified  the  ten-hour  day  for  male  workers.'* 

In  making  their  case  for  male  workers,  the  authors  did  not  depend  on  an 
argument  emphasizing  bodily  inferiority.  On  the  contrary,  they  posed  the  ironic 
situation  of  the  virile  and  vital  male  body  in  its  prime,  slowly  diminished  and 
finally  cut  down  by  that  situation  that  had  formerly  helped  define  manhood 
and  its  privileges:  labor  and  its  concrete  products.  In  this  case,  a  toxic  external 
agent  invaded  the  healthy  body  ( a  socially  and  economically  productive  entity), 
degraded  it  and  left  in  its  wake  an  organism  that  no  longer  benefitted,  but 
instead  threatened  society.  Caused  by  "an  actual  and  active  poison,"  this  disease, 
fatigue,  robbed  men  of  their  natural  resistance  to  infectious  disease,  their  sense 
of  judgement,  their  ability  to  work  productively,  their  youth,  their  will  to  refrain 
from  drinking  and  other  moral  excesses,  their  general  health,  their  manhood. 
In  that  state  of  disability,  men  could  no  longer  perform  the  duties  the  commu- 
nity and  the  state  expected  of  them:  production,  family  support,  political  par- 
ticipation and  military  service.'' 

The  phenomenon  of  fatigue  was  the  organizing  concept  of  the  Buntinghnef 
and  was  explicated  in  great  detail.  Its  chemical,  nervous,  and  muscular  compo- 
nents, as  well  as  its  implications  for  the  whole  body  were  laid  out.  The  experts' 
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voices  pronounced  the  effects  of  prolonged  fatigue  to  be  permanent  and  its 
effect  on  the  community  to  be  profound. 

Goldmark  and  Brandeis  labored  hard  in  their  effort  to  convince  the  justices 
that  fatigue  was  a  phenomenon  that  would  justify  the  passage  of  a  law  regulat- 
ing work  hours  for  men.  After  introducing  the  disorder  in  the  initial  section, 
they  presented  a  detailed  argument  concerning  its  etiology,  its  relationship  to 
the  industrial  work  place,  its  determination  and  measurement,  its  physical,  so- 
cial and  economic  consequences  and,  finally,  its  remedy.  The  authors  had  to 
prove  that  fatigue  was  a  condition  worthy  of  intervention  by  the  police  power  of 
the  state,  due  to  its  threat  to  the  public  welfare.  As  with  the  consequences  of 
injury  to  female  reproductive  systems,  the  impact  of  fatigue  on  male  bodies  had 
to  be  accepted  as  reason  enough  to  suspend  a  legal  doctrine  as  basic  as  the 
freedom  of  contract. 

The  strain  induced  by  industrial  labor  appeared  to  be  the  agent  which  caused 
the  phenomenon  of  fatigue.  Strain  was  portrayed  as  both  nervous  and  physical, 
with  both  types  seen  as  equally  significant  and  detrimental.  The  authors  never 
defined  strain,  but  they  identified  three  factors  which  contributed  to  the  strain 
on  working  bodies:  speed,  monotony  and  piecework.  The  speed  of  work  due  to 
faster-paced  machines,  the  greater  number  of  machines  an  individual  worker 
must  tend  and  the  increasing  complexity  in  work  processes,  requiring  a  greater 
watchfulness  exacted  a  heavy  toll  from  industrial  operatives.'* 

In  addition,  the  monotony  of  motion  caused  by  the  division  of  craft  work 
into  its  component  parts  damaged  the  worker  in  two  ways:  "first  in  denying  to 
the  man  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  other  productive  faculties;  secondly, 
in  overtaxing  and  degrading  by  servile  repetition  the  single  faculty  that  is  em- 
ployed." Thus,  this  type  of  labor  caused  the  dulling  of  the  mind  and  ambition  as 
well  as  the  deterioration  of  the  body.  Other  sources  describe  the  worker's  reduc- 
tion to  a  machine-like  or  animal-like  status,  depriving  him  of  his  humanity  and 
his  human  capacity,  his  ability  to  control  and  take  pride  in  his  work.  On  top  of 
fatigue,  then,  there  was  demoralization  and  the  loss  of  masculinity,  of  the  pro- 
ductivity and  initiative  that  formerly  defined  his  male  status.'' 

Finally,  piece  work,  or  compensation  based  on  the  number  of  articles  pro- 
duced versus  an  hourly  rate,  intensified  "the  evils  of  speed  and  monotony."  The 
demands  of  piece  work  included  the  stress  of  continuous  work  into  overtime 
hours,  the  anxiety  of  falling  behind,  and  the  outside  "pushing"  of  contractors.'* 

Scientists  also  studied  the  mechanical  aspect  of  fatigue  using  devices  espe- 
cially rigged  for  this  purpose.  These  instruments,  called  ergographs  (or  that 
which  records  the  amount  of  work  performed)  and  myographs  (that  which 
records  muscle  performance)  measured  the  intensity  of  muscle  contraction  of 
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frog  or  rat  muscle  tissue,  or  the  action  of  a  human  muscle  group,  such  as  the 
finger.  The  authors  included  the  inscriptions  of  these  instruments  as  well  as  the 
written  narrative  of  the  experiments  and  findings,  which  graphically  illustrated 
the  capacities  for  work  as  well  as  the  results  of  muscular  overwork.  This  visual 
evidence  demonstrated  the  effects  of  work,  fatigue,  and  exhaustion  on  muscle 
tissue.  Fatigue,  then,  could  not  only  be  seen  in  physical  appearance  and  perfor- 
mance, but  its  presence  could  be  recorded  on  paper  and  quantitatively  mea- 
sured. In  effect,  the  Bunting  brief  affirmed  the  disease  fatigue  and  its  sequelae 
as  concrete  and  pernicious  and  as  a  matter  of  social  concern. '' 

Fatigue,  then,  provided  the  explanation  for  the  degradation  of  healthy  men 
in  the  industrial  workplace,  just  as  the  frailty  of  child-bearing  bodies  served  as 
the  explanatory  agent  in  women's  deterioration.  What  remained  was  connect- 
ing these  seemingly  private  events  with  public  life. 

IV 

In  both  briefs,  the  authors  contended  that  the  consequences  of  overwork  bled 
out  beyond  the  individual  workers*  bodies  into  their  family  lives,  their  commu- 
nities and  the  nation,  affecting  both  private  and  public  life.  In  detailing  the 
documented  benefits  of  shorter  hours  for  women  in  the  Muller  brief,  the  au- 
thors stressed  "the  improvement  in  home  life"  of  both  single  and  married  women. 
For  the  unmarried  female  worker,  this  translated  into  time  to  learn  "the  art  of 
home-making,  because  on  this  the  health,  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  her  whole 
family  will  depend....She  should  be  learning  to  keep  house  if  her  future  house- 
hold is  not  to  be  disorderly  and  a  failure."  Similarly,  married  women  would 
benefit  by  deriving  more  time  to  tend  to  the  material  and  emotional  needs  of 
their  family  such  as  meals,  sewing  and  time  with  children.  As  a  coda,  an  excerpt 
from  a  German  report  on  women's  work  reminded  the  reader  that  "free  time  is 
not  resting  time,  as  it  is  for  a  man... there  is  always  a  variety  of  work  waiting."'" 
Similarly,  the  negative  consequences  for  working  women  of  long  hours  in 
manufacturing  and  other  industrial  concerns  affected  their  home  life.  Yet  it  also 
rippled  out  from  the  individual  lives  of  the  affected  women  and  their  immedi- 
ate families  to  their  local  communities  and,  ultimately,  to  "the  welfare  of  the 
nation"  and  even  the  human  race  as  a  whole.  The  female  wage-earner  who  was 
debilitated  by  excessive  hours  in  the  workplace  posed  a  threat,  first  of  all,  to  the 
well-being  of  her  family.  Such  mothers  also  had  little  energy  to  properly  raise 
their  children  and  provide  them  with  a  suitable  home.  Additionally,  these  women 
stood  a  greater  chance  of  bearing  "puny,  sickly,  partly-developed  children"  who 
in  turn  would  produce  offspring  with  even  more  pronounced  defects,  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  "It  is  well  known  that  like  begets  like,  and  if  the  parents  are 
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feeble  in  constitution,  the  children  must  also  inevitably  be  feeble."  Those  chil- 
dren who  survived  this  process  were  more  likely  to  lead  lives  of  "pauperism  and 
crime,"  thus  necessitating  an  increasing  need  for  poor  relief  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  citizens  dependent  on  community  support.  Not  only  did  the  chil- 
dren of  affected  women  workers  produce  less,  but  they  acted  as  parasites  on  the 
communnity.^' 

The  authors  quoted  a  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  report  as  a  com- 
ment on  this  state  of  affairs  and  to  offer  a  remedy: 

If  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  does  promote  the  growth  of  a  purer  and  better 
family  life,  it  will  unquestionably  result  in  the  production  of  greater  material  wealth  on 
the  part  of  the  generation  trained  under  its  influence;  nothing  in  fact  will  so  effectively 
diminish  the  vast  number  of  criminals,  paupers,  and  idlers,  who,  in  the  present  gen- 
eration, consume  the  people's  substance.... The  importance  of  a  good  family  life.. .is  the 
fundamental  argument  for  a  shorter  work  day.'' 

Nations  also  reaped  the  deleterious  effects  of  excessive  work  hours  for  women. 
The  authors  cited  British  socialist  Beatrice  Webb  in  noting  that  disregard  for 
the  work  lives  of  women  damaged  the  "nation's  working  capital"  if  one  saw 
these  workers  as  "truly  a  portion  of  its  working  capital  as  its  land,  its  machinery, 
or  its  cattle.. ..In  deteriorating  the  physique,  intelligence,  and  character  of  their 
operatives,  they  are  drawing  on  the  capital  stock  of  their  nation."  Maximum 
hours  legislation  should  not  be  perceived  as  "romantically  philanthropic,"  but  as 
laws  derived  from  "common  sense  and  economic  prudence."  Thus,  much  like 
reducing  the  body  to  a  "type,"  here  bodies  merge  with  industrial  capital  stock 
and  the  work  process  and  become  producing  machines.^' 

However,  references  to  women  which  identified  them  as  producers  were  rare. 
More  commonly,  the  authors  stressed  that  unhealthy  individuals,  families  and 
communities  exacted  a  high  price  from  the  nation  and  implicated  "the  over- 
work of  future  mothers"  as  the  cause  .^* 

M.Jules  Simons  cited  testimony  before  the  French  Senate  that  encapsulated 
both  the  breadth  of  female  overwork's  effects,  and  the  fundamental  nature  of 
private  life  in  the  nation's  public  fijnctioning.  "When  I  ask,  when  we  ask,  for  a 
lessening  of  the  daily  toil  of  women,  it  is  not  only  of  the  women  we  think;  it  is 
not  principally  of  the  women,  it  is  of  the  whole  human  race.  It  is  of  the  father, 
it  is  of  the  child,  it  is  of  society,  which  we  wish  to  re-establish  on  its  founda- 
tion."35 

While  the  damage  to  women  mainly  emanated  out  from  the  home,  men's 
disfigurement  resonated  immediately  in  both  the  public  and  private  spheres. 
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Their  bodily  degeneration  was  mourned  in  that  it  was  a  loss  to  the  family  of  a 
breadwinner,  to  the  community  of  a  productive  worker  and  consumer,  to  the 
nation  as  a  voter  and  citizen,  as  well  as  a  potential  soldier.  Indeed,  the  male 
body  seemed  to  personify  all  that  was  public. 

Following  this  exquisite  examination  of  male  deterioration,  the  brief's  focus 
then  shifted  from  the  individual  male  body  of  the  industrial  wage-earner  to  the 
collective  social  body  of  the  nation-state  and  its  apparent  loss  of  productivity,  of 
vitality,  and  indeed,  of  potency.  The  authors  drew  a  parallel  between  the  decline 
of  the  male  worker's  body  and  the  concomitant  deterioration  of  the  nation, 
consequently  drained  of  vitality,  implying  a  connection  between  the  worker  and 
the  nation-state  as  a  masculine  entity.  This  is  most  closely  articulated  in  the 
opening  section  on  the  declining  level  of  "national  vitality,"  as  evidenced  by  "the 
extraordinary  increase  both  relative  and  absolute  in  the  so-called  degenerative 
diseases,  that  is,  diseases  of  the  heart,  blood  vessels  and  kidneys"  in  contrast  to 
the  decreasing  impact  of  contagious  diseases. 

This  record  of  the  breakdown  of  the  most  important  organs  of  the  body  discloses  a 
menace  to  American  vitality.. .it  is  clear  that  one  important  contributing  factor  is  the 
stress  and  strain  of  American  ways  of  living  and  working....  Statistics  prove  that  these 
diseases  reduce  the  working,  productive  period  of  life,  the  period  of  greatest  industrial 
activity.  They  are  thus  peculiarly  disastrous  for  industrial  workers,  already  subject  to 
higher  incidences  of  death  and  disease  than  other  classes  of  society.'* 

Succeeding  sections  on  the  political,  social  and  military  effect  of  overwork 
underscored  and  particularized  these  notions  of  national  degeneration  and 
devitalization.  A  "lessening  of  the  vigor  and  vitality"  of  male  workers  would 
also  manifest  itself  in  decreased  attention  to  poUtical  and  civic  duties  due  to 
ignorance,  lassitude  and  sheer  lack  of  time.'' 

According  to  sociologist  Frank  L.  McVey, 

If  men  are  to  stand  as  the  head  of  families,  as  electors,  and  even  as  operators  of  ma- 
chines, they  must  have  time  for  education  and  family  life.... The  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment increasingly  falls  upon  the  working  classes  in  a  democracy.  Shorter  hours  can 
give  the  worker  the  leisure  for  careful  study  of  present-day  problems  thrust  more  and 
more  upon  the  electorate  for  decision.  It  is  not,  then,  as  a  private  measure  that  this 
movement  is  acceptable,  but  as  a  public  necessity.'' 

Florence  Kelley  further  asserted,  "Without  (leisure  time),. ..manhood  becomes 
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ignoble  and  unworthy  of  citizenship  in  the  Republic."" 

The  physical  decline  of  potential  soldiers  struck  most  viciously  at  the  nation's 
ability  to  defend  itself  and  its  institutions. 

Soldiers  alone  are  not  all  that  a  nation  needs  for  defense,  no  matter  how  well  they  may 
be  trained  and  equipped,  or  drilled  and  officered,  or  supplemented  by  naval  strength 
or  fortifications.  The  foundations  on  which  national  defense  must  be  built  are  social, 
economic,  and  human.  The  question  involves  every  element  of  the  problem  of  pre- 
serving and  perpetuating  even-handed  justice  to  all,  social  stability,  economic  strength, 
independence,  a  patriotic  citizenship,  and  a  mgged,  stalwart  and  virile  race.*° 

"How  much  longer  may  we  hope  successfully  to  meet  the  struggles  of  peace 
and  war  with  the  proportion  of  inactive,  flabby- muscled,  low-powered  Ameri- 
cans constantly  increasing?"  queried  a  public  health  official.  "How  long  can  the 
nation  endure  with  the  physical  fitness  of  its  producers  and  defenders  steadily 
declining?"*' 

This  equation  of  the  form  of  the  male  industrial  worker  and  the  social  body 
of  the  nation-state  emphasized  several  things:  i)  a  desire  for  identification  of 
state  interest  in  the  male  industrial  wage-earner,  thus  reinforcing  the  connec- 
tion with  the  public  welfare;  2)  the  suggestion  that  a// American  males  share  a 
common  interest,  one  that  is  served  by  this  legislation;  3)  reinforcement  of  the 
analogy  that  just  as  men  safeguard  the  family  and  the  community,  so  the  state 
must  safeguard  its  citizens.  The  experts  also  clearly  acknowledged  that  male 
workers  formed  the  greatest  mass  of  participants  in  the  armed  forces  and  in 
wars. 

Again,  science  and  "facts  of  common  knowledge"  served  to  form  the  bridge 
between  the  male  industrial  worker's  body  and  the  masculine  corpus  of  the  state. 
The  ten-hour  day  for  women  would  sustain  the  private  sphere.  Just  as  the  fe- 
male body  reproduced  society  and  nurtured  its  individual  members  in  the  pri- 
vate realm,  so  the  male  body  represented  both  the  state  and  the  public  sphere. 
With  the  remedy  of  the  shorter  work  day  for  men  came  the  renewal  of  the 
productive  body,  the  body  politic  and  the  national  role  assigned  to  working- 
class  men. 

Finally,  the  authors  also  claimed  that  such  laws  would  serve  the  general  wel- 
fare by  imposing  discipline  in  the  workplace.  Brandeis  and  Goldmark  main- 
tained that  a  ten-hour  day  would  provide  "regularity  of  employment."This  not 
only  served  a  humane  purpose  in  diminishing  levels  of  unemployment  by  dis- 
tributing work  time  more  evenly  over  the  course  of  a  year  (versus  a  tendency  for 
seasonal  work  and  rush  periods),  but  also  yielded  a  more  disciplined  work  force. 
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The  problem  with  boom-bust  work  cycles  was  that  workers  did  not  develop 
"the  self-control  and  good  habits  engendered  by  a  regular  and  definite  period  of 
moderate  daily  employment."  Such  a  uniform  pattern  of  work,  with  set  start-up 
and  stopping  times,  would  instill  discipUne  and  dependability  in  workers.  Fur- 
thermore, laws  limiting  the  length  of  the  workday  would  decrease  worker  dis- 
content and  thus  avoid  strikes.  "The  real  cause  of  many  of  these  strikes  is  over- 
work."*^ 

V 

The  emergence  of  sociological  jurisprudence,  as  represented  by  the  Muller  and 
Buntinghv'itis,  institutionalized  scientific  method  as  a  means  of  legal  procedure 
and  social  reform.  Using  evidence  produced  by  both  social  and  natural  scien- 
tists, Brandeis  and  Goldmark  convinced  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that  the  need 
for  a  ten-hour  day  for  industrial  workers  justified  the  suspension  of  the  free- 
dom-of-contract  doctrine.  The  voices  of  scientists  in  the  briefs  conferred  au- 
thority upon  these  social  reformers,  allowing  them  to  act  as  spokespersons  for 
working-class  people  and  to  successfully  argue  for  the  ten-hour  work  day  as  a 
remedy  for  overwork. 

The  briefs'  authors  reduced  the  objects  of  reform,  wage-earning  women  and 
men,  to  representative  body  types  of  their  gender  and  class.  They  then  system- 
atically revealed  these  bodies'  experiences  when  exposed  (or,  in  the  case  of  over- 
work, overexposed)  to  the  hazards  of  the  industrial  workplace.  For  female  work- 
ers, the  risks  lay  within  themselves.  Their  already  "special"  bodies,  compro- 
mised by  the  presence  of  their  reproductive  organs,  incurred  further  weakening 
after  long  hours  in  the  factory,  the  mill  and  the  laundry.  Men,  on  the  other 
hand,  delivered  up  their  normal,  healthy  bodies  to  the  industrial  process,  only 
to  have  them  degraded  by  the  insidious  disease  of  fatigue.  In  both  cases,  indus- 
trial life  stripped  workers  of  their  essential  femininity  and  masculinity.  They 
were  left  incapable  of  performing  the  sex  and  gender  roles  designated  to  them 
by  nature  and  society.  Reformers,  then,  presented  workers  as  victims,  helpless 
in  the  face  of  industrial  assault  which  struck  at  the  heart  of  their  essential  iden- 
tity as  women  and  men. 

The  authors  also  represented  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  working-class  bod- 
ies as  affecting  more  than  just  those  specific  individuals.  By  promoting  the  no- 
tion that  all  of  society  was  affected,  they  persuaded  the  Court  that  the  hours 
laws  served  more  than  the  interest  of  workers;  they  benefitted  the  general  wel- 
fare. A  consensus  of  scientific  opinion  called  for  hours  legislation  as  a  social 
imperative  and  as  a  national  need.  In  establishing  themselves  as  the  representa- 
tives for  both  wage-earners  and  the  general  society,  and  as  part  of  the  chorus  of 
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scientific  voices,  the  reformers  authenticated  their  position  as  impartial  and 
objective  professionals  who  transcended  personal  and  class  interest. 

Objectivity  played  a  central  role  in  the  credibility  of  both  the  reformers  and 
their  evidence.  Because  they  used  evidence  considered  scientific,  Brandeis  and 
Goldmark  could  represent  the  information  employed  in  the  briefs  as  objective 
fact.  The  authors  constructed  the  principles  used  to  organize  the  briefs,  special 
physical  organization,  fatigue  and  their  implications  for  the  public  welfare,  us- 
ing the  words  and  findings  of  social  and  natural  scientists. 

Initially,  the  authors  provided  convincing  proof  of  the  effect  of  overwork  by 
virtually  dissecting  wage-earners'  bodies  and  revealing  the  specific  kinds  of  de- 
terioration evident  in  female  and  male  anatomy.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
Mtt//^r  brief  with  the  presentation  of  dysfunctional  female  reproductive  organs 
and  the  medicalization  of  overwork.  In  the  Buntinghnef,  Brandeis  and  Goldmark 
offered  data  produced  by  more  sophisticated  and  technical  means.  In  order  to 
verify  fatigue  as  a  disease,  they  demonstrated  its  existence  through  the  chemical 
analysis  of  muscle  by-products  and  the  instrumental  measurement  of  muscle 
performance.  The  authors  did  not  depend  on  heart-rending  portrayals  of  bro- 
ken women  and  men.  Their  evidence  reflected  the  stark,  unemotional  and  dis- 
interested nature  of  information  which  scientific  processes  generated.^^ 

Similarly,  social  scientists  produced  observations  on  the  impact  of  overwork 
on  family  dynamics,  community  stability,  societal  coherence  and  national  pro- 
ductivity. The  text  regarded  their  data  with  the  same  weight  as  that  of  the  natu- 
ral scientists  and  presented  it  as  impartial  and  objective  fact  as  well. 

It  is  within  this  context  of  objectivity  that  the  objectification  of  female  and 
male  workers  took  place  as  well.  By  reducing  them  to  their  essential  body  types, 
extracting  knowledge  from  these  bodies  and  rendering  them  passive,  reformers 
were  able  to  derive  the  necessary  justification  for  hours  laws  from  these  bodies. 
In  addition,  their  very  passivity  may  have  supplied  workers  with  the  quality 
needed  to  qualify  them  for  legal  protection:  need  and  dependence. 

Just  as  the  medicalization  of  overwork  and  fatigue  made  it  the  purview  of 
physicians  and  scientists,  its  broader  implications  for  the  social,  political  and 
economic  aspects  of  public  life  in  the  United  States  made  it  an  appropriate 
concern  of  legislation,  policy,  and  jurisprudence.  Social  reformers  advocated 
political  and  legal  remedies  for  overwork  using  a  needs-based  discourse  that 
employed  the  language  of  social  science. 

In  sanctioning  such  laws  for  women  after  1916,  both  their  defenders  and  the 
courts  continued  to  rely  on  women's  biological  differences.  The  female  body 
remained  the  focus  of  attention,  but  the  rationale  for  protection  emphasized  its 
inferiority  and  moral  vulnerability  rather  than  its  reproductive  contribution. 
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Difference,  under  the  law,  warranted  lower  status  and  exclusion.  As  Alice  Kessler- 
Harris  charged  in  Out  to  Work,  these  laws  reinforced  an  already  established  sec- 
ondary labor  market  for  women,  institutionalizing  a  ceiling  on  their  earning 
capacity  and  their  ability  to  transcend  traditional  job  categories.  The  represen- 
tation of  the  female  body  and  its  scientific  categorization  in  Muller  served  to 
contain  the  possibilities  of  women's  work  lives.  Male  workers,  on  the  other 
hand,  escaped  the  characterizations  found  in  Bunting.  The  Bunting  decision 
was  largely  ignored.  Its  ambiguous  wording  and  the  weakness  of  the  law  it 
defended  denied  reformers  the  legal  precedent  they  needed  to  pursue  other 
measures  which  included  men.** 

Similarly,  this  image  of  exposed  and  vulnerable  workers'  bodies,  both  male 
and  female,  lay  in  sharp  contrast  to  that  of  these  same  men  and,  increasingly, 
women  asserting  their  rights  and  seeking  justice  at  the  ballot  box  and  at  the 
bargaining  table.  Unionists  such  as  Leonora  O'Reilly  saw  the  vote  as  a  means  to 
secure  the  very  laws  the  Muller  brief  defended,  but  in  a  way  that  gave  working 
women  input  and  poUtical  power  as  wage-earners.  "You  cannot  or  vvdll  not  make 
laws  for  us;  we  must  make  laws  for  ourselves,"  said  O'Reilly  in  her  1912  testi- 
mony advocating  woman  suffrage.  "We  working  women  need  the  ballot  for 
self-protection;  we  have  got  to  have  it."  By  supplanting  this  assertive  image  of 
working-class  women  and  men  with  one  of  them  as  needy  objects,  the  brief's 
authors  not  only  undercut  their  potential  for  agency,  but  actually  established 
their  own  authority  at  the  expense  of  those  for  whom  they  spoke.*' 

Finally,  the  Muller  and  Bunting  briefs  reveal  the  dilemma  of  needs-based 
discourse  in  framing  reform.  Nancy  Fraser  reminds  us  that  while  needs  dis- 
course is  "neither  inherently  emancipatory  nor  inherently  repressive,"**  its  pa- 
ternalistic (and  maternalistic)  forms  divorce  needs  from  rights,  and  deprive  its 
objects,  its  clients  of  agency  and  voice.  Needs  discourse  based  on  the  science  of 
sex  difference  depersonalized  its  objects,  rendered  them  passive  and  produced  a 
type  of  woman  and  man  in  need  of  state  protection. 
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From  Civilized  to  Savage:  Changing 

Euro- American  Perceptions  of  Pueblo  Gender 

Roles  and  Sexuality,  1850-1920 


Jo  Ann  Woodsum 


^^\  XCEPT  FOR  A  NOD  to  Columbus'  confusion  in  misnaming  Native  Ameri- 
^O  cans  "Indians,"  historians  have  rarely  problematized  the  category  "In- 
^^^  dian,"'  Instead,  historians  have  tended  to  assume  that  the  word  "Indian" 
has  always  been  understood  as  a  transparent  signifier  for  the  indigenous  peoples 
of  the  Americas.  However,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  many  Euro- Americans 
understood  that  the  term  "Indian"  did  not  include  all  indigenous  peoples.  Many 
Euro- Americans  of  the  Southwestern  United  States  considered  Pueblo  peoples 
to  be  non-Indians  or  "civilized  Indians."  In  the  vocabulary  of  Euro- Americans, 
Pueblo  peoples  were  constantly  juxtaposed  with  the  "wild  Indians,"  i.e.,  the 
nomadic  tribes  of  the  Southern  Plains  such  as  the  Apache  and  Comanche. 

This  "positive"  construction  of  Pueblo  peoples  as  non-Indians  was  revised  at 
the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century  when  Euro- Americans  began  to  assert  that 
Pueblo  peoples  were  Indians  after  all.  This  assertion  was  enshrined  in  the  law  in 
the  1913  U.S.  Supreme  Court  case  off/5,  v.  Sandova/.The  purpose  of  this  essay 
is  to  examine  the  rationale  behind  the  revision  in  Euro- American  categoriza- 
tion of  Pueblo  peoples.  I  argue  that  a  critical  component  of  this  rationale  was 
Euro- American  perceptions  of  Pueblo  attitudes  toward  gender  roles  and  sexu- 
ality. The  shift  in  Euro- American  perceptions  of  Pueblo  peoples  was  due  in 
large  part  to  information  about  men's  and  women's  roles  in  Pueblo  society  in- 
cluding easy  access  to  divorce  and  "unnatural"  sexual  practices.  This  informa- 
tion was  made  available  to  the  public  and  the  courts  by  a  new  generation  of 
"experts"  primarily  Indian  agents  and  anthropologists. 

This  article  is  divided  into  four  sections.  In  the  first  section  I  provide  back- 
ground on  Pueblo  geography  and  cultures.  Next  I  identify  and  discuss  the  nine- 
teenth-century Euro- American  ideology  regarding  Indians.  This  ideology  per- 
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meated  Euro-American  interaction  with  Pueblo  peoples.  The  centerpiece  of 
this  ideology  was  the  stereotype  of  Indians  as  savage.  Euro- Americans  con- 
cluded that  Pueblo  peoples  were  not  Indians  because  they  did  not  meet  the 
stereotype  of  an  Indian.  In  the  third  section,  I  examine  the  shift  in  Euro- Ameri- 
can perceptions  of  Pueblo  peoples.  I  analyze  the  case  of  U.S.  v.  Sandoval  as 
archetypal  of  this  transformation  in  perception.  In  the  conclusion,  I  discuss  the 
consequences  of  this  transformed  perception  of  Pueblo  peoples. 

The  transformation  in  Euro- Americans' perception  of  Pueblo  peoples  must 
be  understood  in  terms  of  the  gender  system  of  turn-of-the-century  U.S.  cul- 
ture. This  gender  system  was  characterized  by  a  hierarchy  in  which  male  was 
privileged  over  female,  male  and  female  were  constructed  as  bipolar  opposi- 
tions, and  gender  roles  were  fixed  categories.  My  argument  is  based  on  a  theo- 
retical model  developed  by  historians  and  philosophers  of  science,  among  oth- 
ers, who  claim  that  all  knowledge  production  is  socially  situated.'  That  is,  the 
anthropologist,  judge,  or  scientist  is  implicated  in  his  or  her  specific  historical 
and  cultural  location,  and  thus  the  knowledge  produced  by  him  or  her  can  never 
be  objective  or  value-free.'  I  find  this  model  particularly  helpful  when  analyzing 
legal  cases  because  law  like  science  has  historically  been  perceived  to  be  objec- 
tive and  neutral.  By  contextualizing  cases  in  their  specific  historical  and  cultural 
location,  we  can  see  what  was  at  stake  in  the  decision-making  process. 

Even  in  our  own  contemporary  era  of  identity  politics,  it  is  sometimes  hard 
to  remember  that  identities  are  culturally  assigned.  Race,  gender,  class,  and 
ethnicity  are  not  pre-given  classifications  of  nature,  but  human-made  catego- 
ries by  which  we  organize  ourselves  or  are  organized  by  others.  Historian  Joan 
Scott  encouraged  scholars  to  question  the  ways  in  which  different  identities  are 
constructed  or  "how  subjects  are  constituted  as  different  in  the  first  place."  If 
you  take  any  identity  category  as  a  pre-given  fact  of  nature,  Scott  warned  that 
the  effect  will  be  to  "reproduce  rather  than  contest  given  ideological  systems."* 
Scott  argued  that  feminist  historians  should  question  the  "ways  in  which  race 
and  sexuality  intersect  with  gender,  the  ways  in  which  politics  organize  and 
interpret  experience. ..the  ways  in  which  identity  is  a  contested  terrain,  the  site 
of  multiple  and  conflicting  claims."'  An  understanding  of  the  human-made 
quality  of  these  categories  is  liberating  because  it  calls  into  question  the  natural- 
ness of  naming  and  allows  us  to  question  the  power  dynamics  between  those 
who  name  and  those  who  are  named.' 

Background  on  Pueblo  Geography  and  Cultures 

Pueblo  peoples  have  lived  in  what  is  today  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
United  States  for  at  least  several  millennia.'  From  earliest  times,  Pueblo  peoples 
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have  lived  in  dozens  of  settled,  farming  communities  in  multi-storied,  stone 
and  adobe  dwellings.  Periodically — every  200  years  or  so — communities  would 
abandon  their  villages  and  move  on.  According  to  Pueblo  oral  traditions,  Pueblo 
peoples  moved  in  order  to  find  a  more  perfect  world.' 

By  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Pueblo  peoples  began  to  establish 
settlements  which  would  become  permanent.  The  permanence  of  these  setde- 
ments  was  a  result  of  the  colonial  efforts  of  Spain.  Shortly  after  discovering  the 
Pueblos  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain  began  to  establish  missions  at  each  Pueblo 
in  order  to  convert  and  "pacify"  the  region.  The  Spanish  word  for  "town," 
"pueblo,"  came  to  signify  the  indigenous  peoples  of  the  region  who  lived  in 
setded  villages.  Spain's  policy  of  demographic  and  territorial  control  over  the 
Pueblos  significandy  circumscribed  the  ability  of  Pueblo  peoples  to  relocate. 
Nevertheless,  during  this  phase  of  imperial  conquest,  a  number  of  these  villages 
were  abandoned  and  the  inhabitants  fled  to  other  villages  or  neighboring  no- 
madic tribal  groups  such  as  the  Apache  or  Comanche.  By  the  1850s  there  were 
19  pueblos  in  New  Mexico:  Taos,  Cochiti,  Zia,  Picuris,  San  Juan,  Pojoaque, 
San  Ildefonso,  Nambe,  Tesuque,  Jemez,  Santo  Domingo,  San  Felipe,  Santa 
Ana,  Sandia,  Isleta,  Laguna,  Acoma,  Santa  Clara,  and  Zuni.'  These  Pueblos 
contained  three  distinct  language  groups:  Tanoan,  Keresan,  Zuni.'° 

Although  the  various  Pueblos  maintained  distinct  cultures,  they  also  shared 
many  characteristics.  In  particular,  Pueblo  societies  held  similar  views  on  gen- 
der roles  and  sexuality.  In  Pueblo  societies,  women  owned  most  of  the  property 
including  family  homes,  furnishings  and  stored  food  products.  Women  were 
responsible  for  building  and  maintaining  the  houses.  Men  owned  their  cloth- 
ing and  hunting  implements."  The  basic  social  unit  in  Pueblo  societies  was  the 
extended  family.  Families  lived  matrilocally  and  descent  was  determined 
matrilineally.  Upon  marriage,  a  woman's  husband  moved  in  with  her  family. 
However,  the  husband's  primary  loyalty  remained  with  his  mother's  family." 

Marriage  in  Pueblo  culture  was  based  on  mutual  attraction  and  accomplished 
through  a  complex  pattern  of  gift  exchange  between  the  couple's  families.  Pueblo 
men  and  women  practiced  serial  monogamy.  Sexual  intercourse  usually  pre- 
ceded marriage.  After  an  initial  period  of  courtship  and  sexual  activity,  a  couple 
began  a  series  of  gift  exchanges  between  the  two  families.  A  woman  had  the 
right  to  refuse  to  engage  in  courtship  or  sex  or  marriage.  Except  for  strict  rules 
about  who  one  could  not  marry  based  on  clan  and  blood  relationships,  couples 
were  free  to  choose  their  partners  without  interference  from  parents  or  other 
relatives.  Marriage  was  finalized  by  the  husband  moving  in  with  the  wife's  fam- 
ily.'^ Affairs  during  marriage  were  not  uncommon  and  did  not  signal  the  end  of 
the  marriage  unless  the  partner  having  the  affair  was  indiscreet  or  otherwise 
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acted  in  a  way  to  cause  embarrassment  to  his/her  spouse.'*  Divorce  was  easily 
accomplished.  When  a  woman  became  dissatisfied  with  her  husband,  she  placed 
his  possessions  (which  were  few  since  women  owned  most  of  the  property,  usu- 
ally his  clothes  and  hunting  implements)  outside  the  door  of  the  home  and  the 
husband  moved  back  with  his  mother.  Any  children  of  the  marriage  remained 
with  the  wife.  Since  descent  was  through  the  mother's  line,  children  were  never 
considered  illegitimate — all  children  were  the  children  of  the  mother  s  house- 
hold and  clan.'' 

While  Pueblo  societies  had  clearly  defined  social  roles  for  men  and  women, 
individual  men  and  women  were  free  to  assume  characteristics  or  perform  so- 
cial roles  typically  assigned  to  the  other  sex.'*  Pueblo  peoples  and  scholars  of 
Pueblo  societies  believe  that  gender  categories  in  Pueblo  cultures  were  more 
fluid  than  in  Western  patriarchal  culture.'^  Patricia  Albers,  an  anthropologist, 
explained  that  in  native  societies  "gender  was  not  a  heavily  loaded  concept — 
represented  by  fixed,  tighdy  integrated  and/or  hierarchically  ranked  markers.  It 
was  not  a  superordinate  status  that  ranked  and  classified  people  in  immutable 
and  narrow  ways."'*  A  number  of  Pueblo  societies  included  a  third  gender  cat- 
egory for  those  individuals  who  wished  to  assume  the  social  role  of  the  other 
sex.''  Will  Roscoe's  excellent  book.  The  Zuni  Man-Woman,  tells  the  story  of  a 
biological  male  who  assumed  the  social  role  of  a  female." 

In  spite  of  Spain's  attempts  to  convert  Pueblo  peoples  to  Catholicism,  the 
basic  tenets  of  Pueblo  belief  about  gender  roles  and  sexuality  remained  intact 
for  the  next  few  centuries."  As  Roscoe  has  pointed  out,  an  important  element 
of  Spanish  colonial  policy  with  regard  to  sexuality  was  to  "turn  a  blind  eye" 
provided  that  appearances  of  conformity  to  Catholicism  were  maintained.  Since 
many  of  the  sexual  practices  of  Pueblo  peoples  were  not  meant  to  be  observed 
by  outsiders,  Pueblo  peoples  were  able  to  persist  in  these  practices  in  secret." 
Thus,  by  attending  church,  learning  Spanish  and  keeping  traditional  religious 
and  sexual  practices  secret,  Pueblo  peoples  succeeded  in  maintaining  basic  be- 
liefs about  gender  roles  and  sexuality. '^  As  I  wiU  discuss  later  in  this  essay,  Euro- 
Americans  had  a  very  different  response  from  that  of  the  Spanish  toward  Pueblo 
attitudes  about  gender  roles  and  sexuality. 

Nineteenth-century  Euro-American  Perceptions  of  Indian  Gender  Roles 

The  post-Civil  War  period  in  U.S.  history  was  characterized  by  territorial  ex- 
pansion and  conquest.  The  Civil  War  had  temporarily  diverted  the  nation's 
attention  from  the  "Indian  problem,"  i.e.,  the  problem  of  how  to  remove  Indi- 
ans from  the  vast  Western  lands  in  order  to  encourage  Euro-American  settle- 
ments. After  the  war,  the  "Indian  problem"  served  as  a  focal  point  for  a  nation 
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attempting  reunification.  The  nation  turned  its  attention  to  pacifying  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Mexican  Cession  acquired  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Mexican  War  in 
1848.  The  two  decades  following  the  war  included  some  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
with  Indians  that  the  nation  had  ever  seen.  These  battles  took  place  throughout 
the  trans-Mississippi  West  but  the  wars  with  the  tribes  of  the  Great  Plains 
captured  the  American  imagination.  These  battles  were  especially  difficult  for 
Americans  to  comprehend  because  U.S.  forces  frequendy  encountered  stun- 
ning defeats.** 

By  the  1870s,  a  national  ideology  about  Indians  emerged  in  which  all  Indians 
were  assumed  to  fit  the  Plains  Indian  stereotype.  This  national  ideology  influ- 
enced all  aspects  of  Euro- American  interaction  with  Pueblo  peoples  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  particular,  the  various  bands  of  Sioux 
tribes  of  the  Northem  Plains  and  the  Comanche  and  Chiricahua  Apache  of  the 
Southern  Plains  were  stereotyped  by  Euro-Americans  as  ruthless  savages.  An- 
thropologist John  Ewers  has  argued  that  the  Indians  of  the  Plains  tribes  signi- 
fied all  Indians  in  U.  S.  popular  culture.  He  pointed  to  the  incredible  popularity 
of  dime  novels,  newspaper  articles,  and  soldiers'  memoirs  focusing  on  Plains 
Indians.  Euro- American  artists  created  scenes  from  the  West  which  resonated 
in  U.S.  culture.  Representations  of  attacks  on  covered  wagon  expeditions  and 
stage  coaches  as  well  as  Euro- Americans  in  captivity  were  endlessly  circulated 
in  popular  culture.'' 

While  Euro- Americans  were  convinced  by  these  images  of  the  savagery  of 
Plains  men  in  war,  they  believed  that  indications  of  savagery  could  be  seen  in 
their  domestic  role  as  well.  Euro-Americans  believed  that  Indian  men  in  their 
domestic  role  as  providers  were  inadequate,  lazy,  and  abusive  of  Indian  women. 
In  nomadic  Plains  cultures,  Indian  men  were  responsible  for  hunting  buffalo 
and  other  game.  Upper-class  Euro-Americans  interpreted  Indian  men's  hunt- 
ing activity  as  sport  rather  than  hard  work  which  contributed  to  tribal  self- 
sufficiency.  When  Indian  men  were  not  hunting  Euro- Americans  assumed  that 
they  "lolled"  around  the  village  contributing  nothing  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity.'* In  comparison.  Plains  Indian  women  appeared  to  be  the  slaves  of  the 
Indian  world  to  nineteenth  century  Euro- American  observers.'^  Because  Plains 
women  were  responsible  for  maintaining  the  villages — including  food  prepara- 
don,  tanning  hides,  and  putring  up  the  teepees — Euro- Americans  assumed  that 
Plains  women  were  overworked.  Indian  women's  work  was  perceived  to  be  drudg- 
ery. Historian  Katherine  Weist  noted  the  popular  Euro-American  belief  that 
"the  degrading  nature  of  [Plains  Indian]  female  labor  resulted  from  male  idle- 
ness, improvidence,  and  arrogance.  Women  were  beasts  of  burden,  not  because 
of  their  gender,  but  because  of  their  relationships  with  men."'' 
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Historians  have  pointed  out  that  Euro-American  perceptions  of  Indian 
women  were  influenced  by  idealized  notions  of  Euro-American  gender  roles. 
Alice  Kehoe  pointed  out  that  this  perception  was  also  based  on  class  defmitions 
of  gender.  Upper  middle-class  Victorian  women  did  not  perform  domestic 
work — such  work  was  left  to  their  domestic  servants.''  Kehoe  concluded  that 
"the  traditional  picture  of  the  Plains  Indian  woman  is  really  that  of  an  Irish 
housemaid  of  the  late  Victorian  era  clothed  in  a  buckskin  dress."'° 

To  Euro- Americans,  Pueblo  peoples  lived  in  marked  contrast  to  the  stereo- 
typical Indian.  Nothing  spoke  to  this  difference  more  than  Pueblo  men's  and 
women's  roles.  After  the  United  States  gained  possession  of  the  territory  of 
New  Mexico  pursuant  to  theTreaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  ending  the  Mexican 
War,  the  U.S.  government  assigned  Indian  agents  to  the  Pueblos.^' These  agents 
consistently  reported  the  differences  between  Pueblo  peoples  whom  they  con- 
sidered civilized  and  the  stereotypical  "savage"  or  "wild"  Indian.  Throughout 
the  1850S,  '60s,  and  '70s,  Indian  agents  reported  that  Pueblo  peoples  were  peacefiil 
and  industrious  as  well  as  civilized.^'  Agent  Arny  wrote  in  1871  that  he  believed 
the  Pueblos  were  sufFiciendy  advanced  that  they  could  serve  as  civilizing  inter- 
mediaries with  the  "savage  Indians.""  Agent  Ben  Thomas  noted  in  1876  that 
"the  Pueblos  have  many  of  the  characteristics  of  Indians,  but  they  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  tribes  in  their  general  and  most  important  qualities,  being 
a  quiet,  industrious,  law-abiding,  peace-loving  people."^* 

Although  Indian  agents  believed  that  Pueblo  peoples  were  civilized  in  com- 
parison to  the  Apache  and  other  nomadic  groups,  they  also  believed  that  Pueblo 
peoples  could  benefit  from  instruction  in  basic  Euro-American  standards  of 
cleanliness  and  dress.  Euro-American  visitors  to  the  Pueblos  frequently  com- 
plained of  the  dirt  and  filth  which  they  perceived  covered  the  inhabitants  and 
their  dwellings.  During  the  1870s,  the  U.S.  government  was  successful  in  start- 
ing day  schools  at  a  number  of  the  Pueblos.  A  female  industrial  school  was 
established  at  Cochiti  Pueblo.  Agent  Ben  Thomas  reported  in  1875  that  the 
purpose  of  the  female  industrial  school  was  to  teach  "the  women  and  girls  of 
the  Pueblo  of  Cochiti  how  to  wash,  iron,  sew,  cut  out  garments,  6cc.""  Thomas 
noted  with  pride  that  the  school  was  a  great  success.^'  He  believed  that  the 
school  could  be  closed  in  less  than  a  year  because  Pueblo  women  had  perfected 
these  Euro-American  domestic  arts. 

This  national  ideology  about  the  savagery  of  the  Indians  permeated  nine- 
teenth-century legal  cases.  In  these  cases,  U.S.  judges  concluded  that  Pueblo 
peoples  were  different  from  their  "wild"  neighbors.  In  the  1869  case  of  U.S.  v. 
Lucero,  the  U.S.  government  on  behalf  of  Cochiti  Pueblo  sued  Jose  Juan  Lucero 
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in  order  to  have  him  removed  from  lands  owned  by  the  Pueblo.^'  The  govern- 
ment brought  suit  under  a  federal  statute  allovvang  the  United  States  to  eject 
squatters  from  Indian  lands.'*  The  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court  judges  decid- 
ing the  Lucero  case  relied  on  their  common  knowledge  about  Pueblo  peoples 
whom  they  deemed  to  be  good  citizens  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico."  Pueblo 
peoples  were  not  like  the  "wild  Indians"  such  as  the  Apaches.  The  Court  be- 
lieved that  the  U.S.  Indian  Department  was  wrong  in  insisting  that  Pueblo 
peoples  should  be  subject  to  the  Indian  Intercourse  Act  (regulating  commerce 
between  Euro- Americans  and  Indians)  which  was  "a  law  made  for  wild,  wan- 
dering savages,"  and  to  extend  the  law 

over  a  people  living  for  three  centuries  in  fenced  abodes  and  cultivating  the  soil  for  the 
maintenance  of  themselves  and  families,  and  giving  an  example  of  virtue,  honesty,  and 
industry  to  their  civilized  neighbors,  in  this  enlightened  age  of  progress  and  proper 
understanding  of  the  civil  rights  of  man,  is  considered  by  this  court  as  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  the  pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico.*" 

Unlike  the  Apaches,  who  were  considered  by  the  Court  to  be  little  better  than 
animals,  Pueblo  peoples  were 

a  peaceable,  industrious,  intelligent,  honest  and  virtuous  people.  They  are  Indians  only 
in  features,  complexion,  and  a  few  of  their  habits;  in  all  other  respects  superior  to  all 
but  a  few  of  the  civilized  Indian  tribes  of  the  country;  and  the  equal  of  the  most 
civiUzed  thereof  This  description  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  I  think,  wall  be  deemed  by  all 
who  know  them,  as  faithflil  and  tme  in  all  respects.*' 

The  judges  did  not  consult  experts  or  Indian  agents  about  whether  to  classify 
Pueblo  peoples  as  Indians.  Instead,  the  judges  relied  on  their  common  knowl- 
edge— based  on  their  years  of  experience  as  residents  of  New  Mexico — about 
the  Pueblos  which  held  that  Pueblo  peoples  were  easily  distinguished  from 
Apaches  and  other  wild  Indians.  Lucero  was  permitted  to  stay  on  the  lands  of 
the  Pueblo. 

The  Court  did  not  comment  on  the  gender  system  in  Pueblo  culture  except 
to  note  the  presence  of  a  Catholic  mission  in  almost  every  Pueblo.*'  From  this 
comment,  I  think  the  Court  believed  that  Pueblo  peoples  had  adopted  the  te- 
nets of  the  Christian  faith  including  a  patriarchal  gender  system.  Based  on  their 
"common  knowledge,"  the  judges  considered  Pueblo  peoples  to  be  "civilized" 
because  Pueblo  lifeways  appeared  to  conform  to  the  Euro- American  model: 
Pueblo  peoples  lived  in  established  villages,  farmed,  did  not  make  war,  and 
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practiced  monogamous  marriage.  Based  on  their  perception  of  Pueblo  peoples 
as  a  farming  community,  Euro- Americans  assumed  that  gender  roles  in  the 
Pueblos  were  similar  to  those  of  Euro-American  farming  communities  which 
were  patriarchal.  Because  Pueblo  peoples  appeared  to  conform  to  the  Euro- 
American  gender  system,  the  judges  distinguished  them  from  the  nomadic  tribes 
of  the  Southwest,  e.g.,  the  Apache  and  Comanche,  who  were  constructed  by 
judges  as  the  most  "Indian"  of  all  Indian  groups  and  thus  the  most  savage. 

Seven  years  later,  in  U.S.  v.  Joseph,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  agreeing  with 
the  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court,  held  that  Pueblo  peoples  were  not  Indians 
because  they  were  civilized.*^  This  case  was  brought  by  the  United  States  under 
the  same  federal  statute  discussed  in  the  Lucero  case.  Joseph  had  settled  on  the 
lands  of  Taos  Pueblo  and  the  United  States  sued  to  have  him  evicted.  The 
Court,  echoing  the  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court,  emphasized  the  difference 
between  the  "wild  Indians"  and  Pueblo  peoples  noting  that: 

When  it  became  necessary  to  extend  the  laws  regulating  intercourse  with  the  Indians 
over  our  new  acquisitions  from  Mexico,  there  was  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  those 
laws  among  the  nomadic  Apaches,  Comanches,  Navajoes,  and  other  tribes  whose  in- 
capacity for  self-government  required  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  citizens  of  the 
country  this  guardian  care  of  the  general  government.  The  pueblo  Indians,  if,  indeed, 
they  can  be  called  Indians,  had  nothing  in  common  with  this  class.  The  degree  of 
civilization  which  they  had  attained  centuries  before,  their  willing  submission  to  the 
laws  of  the  Mexican  government...  and  their  adoption  into  the  general  mass  of  the 
population  (except  that  they  held  their  lands  in  common),  all  forbid  the  idea  that  they 
should  be  classed  with  the  Indian  tribes  for  whom  the  intercourse  acts  were  made.** 

Finally,  the  Court  stated  that  the  Pueblo  practice  of  owning  their  lands  in  com- 
.  mon  should  not  mark  them  as  uncivilized.  Instead,  Pueblo  peoples  should  be 
categorized  with  such  Euro- American  communal  groups  as  the  Shakers.*' 

In  subsequent  New  Mexico  cases,  judges  continued  to  make  decisions  in 
which  they  distinguished  Pueblo  peoples  from  other  Indians.  For  example,  in 
the  1904  case  of  Territory  of  New  Mexico  v.  Delinquent  Taxpayers,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Mexico  held  that  Pueblo  peoples  were  not  Indians  and  thus  were 
subject  to  paying  taxes.**  After  reiterating  the  facts  o{  Joseph  and  Lucero  and 
echoing  the  Joseph  courts  comparison  of  the  Pueblos  to  Shaker  communities, 
the  judge  in  this  case  stated  that  "it  is  a  matter  of  history,  gathered  by  the  writer 
from  conversations  with  early  residents  of  the  country"  that  the  Pueblo  peoples 
have  always  been  treated  as  citizens  and  not  Indians.*^  Once  again,  a  New  Mexico 
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judge  relied  on  common  knowledge  "gathered  by  the  writer"  that  Pueblo  peoples 
were  not  Indians. 

Euro-American  Perceptions  Begin  to  Change 

As  I  indicated  in  the  previous  section,  Pueblo  identity  was  linked  to  "Indian" 
identity  generally  by  Euro- Americans.  In  the  two  decades  following  the  Civil 
War,  the  U.S.  government  turned  its  attention  to  "pacifying"  the  Indians  in 
order  to  open  up  the  trans-Mississippi  West  for  settlement.  During  this  period, 
Indian  tribes  were  gradually  concentrated  on  reservations.  Deprived  of  their 
traditional  methods  of  feeding  and  clothing  themselves,  their  population  deci- 
mated by  constant  warfare  and  disease,  many  of  these  Indians  lived  in  desperate 
situations  frequently  near  starvation.  Gradually,  Euro- Americans'  previous  per- 
ception of  the  stereotypical  Plains  Indian  warrior  was  replaced  by  their  new 
perception  of  Indians  as  a  defeated  people.  As  Native  Americans  were  forced 
onto  reservations  and  compelled  to  assimilate.  Euro- Americans  perceived  that 
they  were  less  like  the  "Indians"  of  the  past.  This  perception  became  sharper  in 
the  1880S,  as  many  Euro- American  reformers  began  to  admit  that  the  reserva- 
tion system  was  a  failure,  imperialist  nostalgia  for  the  noble  Plains  savage  began 
to  pervade  American  culture,  and  Euro- Americans  became  concerned  about 
maintaining  an  "American"  identity  in  the  face  of  massive  immigration  from 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia.  As  the  definition  of  "Indian"  changed  so  too  did  that 
of  Pueblo  peoples.  In  the  following  sections,  I  will  explore  this  shift  in  Euro- 
American  attitudes  toward  "Indians"  and  the  impact  of  this  shift  on  their  per- 
ception of  Pueblo  peoples  culminating  in  U.S.  v.  Sandoval. 

Failure  of  the  Reservation  System 

The  reservation  system  (begun  in  the  1830s)  had  initially  been  viewed  as  a  tem- 
porary solution  to  the  "Indian  problem,"  i.e.,  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
indigenous  peoples  who  insisted  on  living  a  physically  and  culturally  separate 
existence  from  that  of  mainstream  American  society.^'  U.S.  policymakers  viewed 
reservations  as  a  "schools"  in  which  Indians  would  learn  how  to  become  civi- 
lized by  adopting  the  lifestyle  of  Euro- American  farmers.  Once  Indians  had 
adopted  Euro- American  values,  they  could  be  assimilated  into  American  soci- 
ety.*' By  the  i88os,  policymakers  began  to  realize  that  Indians  on  reservations 
insisted  on  maintaining  their  old  ways  as  much  as  possible  in  light  of  their 
confinement  to  territory  significantly  smaller  than  that  necessary  to  be  self- 
sufficient.  Policymakers  decided  that  the  heart  of  the  problem  was  the  Indians' 
persistence  in  living  communally.  Various  reformers  recommended  that  Indians 
be  allotted  land  on  the  basis  of  the  nuclear  family  unit  and  that  in  order  to  keep 
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the  land,  Indians  would  be  required  to  build  a  homestead  on  the  land  and  not 
continue  to  live  communally.  In  1887,  Congress  passed  the  Dawes  Act,  which 
required  that  the  land  on  several  reservations  be  so  allotted.  Any  land  left  over 
after  the  allotment  process  was  to  revert  to  the  U.S.  government  to  be  sold  on 
behalf  of  the  tribe.'°  The  first  reservations  targeted  for  allotment  were  those 
where  Euro- Americans  were  most  anxious  to  settle,  e.g.,  Idaho,  Montana,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Washington  and  Wyoming.'"  However,  during  the  next  two 
decades  reservations  in  other  Western  states  were  also  affected. '* 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  Pueblo  lands  were  allotted.  However,  the  philoso- 
phy of  reform  behind  the  allotment  policy  did  have  an  impact  on  Euro- Ameri- 
can perceptions  of  Pueblo  peoples.  In  particular,  reform  rhetoric  that  empha- 
sized the  links  between  communal  living  and  the  degradation  of  Indian  peoples 
began  to  be  used  in  connection  with  Pueblo  peoples. 

This  transformation  in  Euro- American  attitudes  toward  Pueblo  peoples  was 
evident  in  the  reports  of  Indian  agents.  At  the  beginning  of  the  i88os,  agent 
Ben  Thomas  confirmed  his  opinion  that  Pueblo  peoples  were  "industrious,  in- 
offensive, provident,  and  reliable,"  concluding  that  "the  sons  of  the  Republic 
are  not  more  faithful  to  the  United  States.""  Thomas  persisted  in  his  belief  that 
Pueblo  peoples  were  easily  distinguishable  from  "Indians."'*  Thomas  resigned 
as  Indian  agent  in  1883  in  order  to  become  the  registrar  of  the  land  office  at 
Tucson,  Arizona."  His  successors  espoused  dramatically  different  attitudes  to- 
ward Pueblo  peoples.  In  his  1884  Annual  Report  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  newly-appointed  Indian  agent  to  the  Pueblos  Pedro  Sanchez  stated 
that  Pueblo  peoples: 

are  debased  and  idiotized  by  the  efTects  of  ignorance,  indolence,  and  superstition,  to 
which  they  abandon  themselves  to  excess.  They  never  think  of  their  fiiture  nor  that  of 
their  children.  They  do  not  think  of  their  children,  because  for  these  Indians  their 
family  is  simply  the  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  sexes,  and  by  no  means  the  basis 
of  future  societies...  To  this  indigenous  race  the  conquests  of  civilization  are  unknown 
and  the  law  of  progress  utterly  void.'* 

Dolores  Romero,  who  succeeded  Sanchez  as  agent  to  the  Pueblos,  noted  the 
pernicious  effects  of  Pueblo  superstition  which  caused  them  to  leave  their  fields 
in  order  to  participate  in  religious  ceremonies.  He  felt  the  only  solution  to  this 
problem  was  "to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  pueblos  and  live  in  their  culti- 
vated lands  in  separate  houses."''' 

By  the  1890s,  Indian  agents'  concern  over  Pueblo  communalism  and  inap- 
propriate sexual  behavior  had  reached  a  fever  pitch.  A  highly- detailed,  extended 
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report  prepared  in  1892  by  Daniel  Dorchester,  the  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools  for  New  Mexico,  after  visiting  almost  all  of  the  Pueblos  concluded  that 
Pueblo  peoples: 

are  dwarfed  mentally,  the  result  of  centuries  of  indifference  to  the  outside  world.  Not 
one  in  five  hundred  can  read  at  all,  and  those  very  little.  There  is  nothing  stimulating 
in  their  dark  paganism,  but  far  the  reverse.  Their  close,  ill-ventilated  homes,  and  a 
system  of  existence  which  allows  of  no  ventilation  of  ideas,  has  stifled  life  and  thought. 
Moreover,  their  social  habits  have  sapped  physical  strength  and  mental  energy,  and 
made  them  a  small,  obtuse  people.  Though  more  industrious  than  the  wild  Indian,  the 
Pueblo  is  no  match,  in  acuteness  and  breadth  of  intellect,  vnth  the  Navajo,  the  Apache, 
the  Comanche,  the  Cheyenne,  the  Nez  Perce,  or  the  Sioux.'* 

In  addition  to  commenting  on  their  intellectual  ability,  policymakers  pointed  to 
Pueblo  attitudes  toward  sex  and  gender  as  indicating  their  uncivilized  (read 
"Indian")  nature.  The  report  commented  that  at  Zuni  Pueblo,  for  example,  "bas- 
tardy is  a  frequent  occurrence,  occasioning  no  comment.  Boys  and  girls  mingle 
freely,  out  on  the  sands,  till  late  at  night.  Married  life  imposes  no  restrictions. 
Men  are  allowed  to  wear  women's  costume,  and  work  with  the  women  in  the 
house."59  The  report  also  claimed  that  in  order  to  punish  young  Pueblo  people 
who  were  receiving  a  Euro- American  education,  Pueblo  elders  forced  the  stu- 
dents to  perform  degrading  sexual  acts.  Thus,  one  girl  "returned  from  an  East- 
ern school  this  year,  was  stripped  of  her  clothing  by  the  governor  [of  the  Pueblo] 
and  in  this  nude  condition  was  compelled  to  dance  before  him."'°  In  other  cases, 
"sometimes  the  first  thing  done  [upon  their  return  from  boarding  schools]  was 
to  put  a  young  man  in  bed  with  one  of  their  women  and  a  girl  in  bed  with  a 
man.  This  is  done  to  break  them  down  and  bring  them  under  old  control."*' 

Imperialist  Nostalgia  and  the  Closing  of  the  Frontier 

With  the  surrender  of  Geronimo  and  his  band  of  Chiricahua  Apaches  in  1886, 
the  overt  U.S.  military  offensive  against  indigenous  peoples  came  to  an  end.*' 
By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  nation's  ideology  about  Indians  was  tinged  with 
nostalgia.  The  contradictory  nature  of  this  ideology  was  apparent  in  the  popu- 
larity of  the  stereotype  of  the  Sioux  warrior  on  the  one  hand  and  U.S.  policy 
toward  Indians  on  the  other.  Euro- Americans  longed  for  the  "good,  old  days" 
when  the  contest  for  the  West  was  at  its  highest  pitch.  At  the  same  time,  Euro- 
Americans  implemented  policies  designed  to  ensure  that  Indians — who  had 
formerly  been  perceived  by  Euro-Americans  to  be  the  "terror  of  the  Great 
Plains" — remained  on  reservations  which  were  a  fraction  of  their  former  land 
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base.  Confined  to  reservations  without  adequate  resources  to  maintain  their 
self-sufficient  lifeways,  their  numbers  significantly  reduced  by  warfare,  disease 
and  starvation,  living  Plains  Indians  (with  a  few  notable  exceptions  discussed 
below)  no  longer  captivated  the  American  mind.  The  picture  of  vanquished 
Indians  living  on  reservations  in  abject  poverty  was  not  appealing  to  the  Ameri- 
can imagination. 

Re-enactments  of  the  glory  days  of  the  West  became  extremely  popular. 
Wild  West  shows,  World's  Fairs,  circuses — in  which  survivors  of  Indian  wars 
such  as  Geronimo  and  Sitting  Bull  participated — recreated  the  most  exciting 
battles  between  the  U.S.  Cavalry  and  Plains  Indians.*'  The  1893  Columbian 
Exposition,  celebrating  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  Columbus'  discov- 
ery of  America,  featured  an  Indian  hall  showing  Indians  in  their  "primitive" 
state  and  the  Indian  after  exposure  to  "civilization"  by  demonstrating  their  skills 
in  a  typical  American  schoolhouse.'*  Geronimo's  principal  attraction  to  exhibi- 
tors and  fair-goers  was  his  former  status  as  America's  most  hated  and  feared 
enemy.*'  One  contemporary  commentator  described  the  Indians  (including 
Geronimo)  who  were  gathered  at  the  1898  Omaha  Exposition: 

All  of  the  tribes  that  are  of  any  interest  from  an  aboriginal  standpoint  are  represented 
at  the  Congress.  Some  of  them  have  become  civilized,  like  the  Creeks,  Choctaws, 
Cherokees  and  Seminoles,  that  their  presence  virould  add  little  interest  from  an  ethno- 
logical point  of  view,  so  the  government  did  not  assemble  its  most  civilized  proteges  at 
Omaha,  but  the  tribes  it  has  conquered  with  the  greatest  amount  of  bloodshed  are  the  most 
important  to  the  congress"  [emphasis  mine]." 

Renato  Rosaldo  has  termed  this  ideology  "imperialist  nostalgia"  by  which  he 
means  the  longing  experienced  by  the  conquerors  for  the  time  before  the  con- 
quered were  vanquished,  i.e.,  when  the  other  was  most  "other."*^  As  Rosaldo 
points  out,  ideology  can  be  "at  once  compelling,  contradictory,  and  pernicious."*' 
Imperialist  nostalgia  could  be  seen  in  the  changing  perception  of  Pueblo  peoples. 
Gradually  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Euro- Ameri- 
cans stopped  thinking  of  Pueblo  peoples  as  civilized  and  began  to  view  them  as 
exotic  others.  With  the  advent  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  through  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  in  the  early  i88os  the  Pueblos  became  popular  tourist  attractions.*' 
In  order  to  encourage  railroad  travel  through  the  region,  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
company  advertised  tours  emphasizing  the  Pueblo  "Indians"  to  be  seen  in  the 
region.^  Marta  Weigle  and  Barbara  Babcock  in  their  work  on  the  transforma- 
tion of  Pueblos  and  Pueblo  peoples  into  tourist  attractions  for  Euro- Americans 
pointed  out  that  Pueblo  women  became  an  icon  for  the  Southwest.^ 
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The  American  Identity  Crisis 

In  Imaging  American  Women,  Martha  Banta  pointed  out  that  Euro- Americans 
in  late  nineteenth-  and  early  twentieth-century  America  were  obsessed  with 
questions  of  identity.  There  was  a  perception  among  Euro-Americans  that 
American  society  was  no  longer  homogeneous.  Wave  upon  wave  of  immigrants 
flooded  into  the  United  States  during  this  period.  This  eclectic  mix  of  new- 
comers created  anxiety  in  native-born  Euro- Americans  about  how  to  maintain 
the  "Americanness"  of  their  society.  Banta  argued  that  this  anxiety  was  created 
by  the  difficulty  in  determining  "the  identity  of  things  in  a  society  where  there 
was  no  commonly  accepted  patterns  to  guarantee  recognition."^'  Banta  con- 
cluded that  "by  1900  questions  of  identity  had  become  a  social  obsession,  a  fact 
which  helps  us  appreciate  the  emphasis  placed  on  appearance  during  the  1890s 
and  the  early  igoos."^^  A  whole  host  of  characteristics  were  assigned  to  Indian 
peoples  as  a  way  of  distinguishing  between  Indians  and  Euro- Americans. 

Savages  Under  the  Law:  U.S.  v.  Sandoval 

The  period  from  1884  to  1913  was  one  of  great  fluidity  in  Euro- American  per- 
ceptions of  Pueblo  identity.  On  the  one  hand,  judges  in  various  legal  cases  con- 
tinued to  conclude  that  Pueblo  peoples  were  not  Indians.  On  the  other  hand, 
Indian  agents  were  sending  scathing  reports  of  the  uncivilized  state  of  Pueblo 
society  back  to  Washington,  D.C.  In  part  in  response  to  these  reports.  Con- 
gress for  the  first  time  defined  Pueblo  lands  as  part  of  Indian  country  in  the 
1910  New  Mexico  Enabling  Act,  which  set  out  the  requirements  for  statehood 
for  New  Mexico.''* 

In  1913  the  Indian  agents'  reports  were  used  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
U.S.  V.  Sandoval  to  redefine  Pueblo  identity.  Sandoval  zrose  in  the  context  of 
Euro- American  concerns  about  Indians  and  liquor.  The  popular  belief  in  Vic- 
torian America  was  that  liquor  was  a  corrupting  influence  on  Indians  and  that 
Indians  must  be  "protected"  from  it.  In  contrast,  Euro- American  men  under- 
stood the  nature  of  liquor  and  could  withstand  its  corrupting  influence.  A  Michi- 
gan court  in  1908  explained  liquor  presented  a  special  problem  for  Indians  be- 
cause "the  Indian  blood,  like  the  blood  of  aU  savage  races,  is  liable  to  much 
greater  inflammation  and  excitation  than  that  of  civilized  races,  rendering  people, 
otherwise  friendly  when  sober,  ferocious  and  ungovernable  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  intoxicating  drink."" 

During  this  time  period  numerous  cases  arose  in  which  Euro-Americans 
entered  reservations  or  Indian  territory  and  sold  liquor  to  Indians  in  violation 
of  state  or  federal  laws.  As  part  of  the  New  Mexico  Enabling  Act,  Congress 
required  that  New  Mexico  enforce  a  federal  law  criminalizing  the  sale  of  liquor 
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in  Indian  country.-''  The  defendant  in  U.S.  v.  Sandoval,  Felipe  Sandoval,  was 
indicted  under  the  Act  for  having  sold  liquor  to  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Clara 
Pueblo."  Sandoval  claimed  he  was  innocent  because  Pueblo  peoples  were  not 
Indians.  Sandoval's  attorneys  relied  on  the  legal  precedents  oi Joseph  and  Lucero 
to  argue  that  Pueblo  peoples  had  never  been  considered  Indians  by  the  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  Pueblo  peoples  should  be  treated  as  Indi- 
ans because  they,  like  other  Indians,  could  not  take  care  of  themselves  and  thus 
required  the  guardianship  of  the  United  States: 

The  people  of  the  pueblos,  although  sedentary  rather  than  nomadic  in  their  inclina- 
tions, and  disposed  to  peace  and  industry,  are  nevertheless  Indians  in  race,  customs 
and  domestic  government.  Always  living  in  separate  and  isolated  communities,  adher- 
ing to  primitive  modes  of  life,  largely  influenced  by  superstition  and  fetichism,  and 
chiefly  governed  according  to  crude  customs  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  they  are 
essentially  a  simple,  uninformed  and  inferior  people.^' 

The  Court  based  its  decision  on  information  provided  by  Indian  agents  and 
anthropologists.  The  Court  devoted  four  pages  of  its  thirteen-page  opinion  to 
excerpts  from  Indian  agents'  reports.  The  reports  dated  from  1904, 1905, 1906 
and  1909.  The  excerpted  reports  focus  on  the  suspected  debauchery  of  Pueblo 
dances  which  were  supposed  to  include  "unnatural"  sexual  acts,  Pueblo  com- 
munalism  and  Pueblo  men's  and  women's  social  roles.  The  Court  quoted  from 
an  agent's  1905  report, 

until  the  old  customs  and  Indian  practices  are  broken  among  this  people  we  cannot 
hope  for  a  great  amount  of  progress.  The  secret  dance,  from  which  all  whites  are 
excluded  is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  evils.  What  goes  on  at  this  time  I  will  not 
attempt  to  say,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  little  less  than  a  ribald  system  of  debauch- 
ery.7' 

On  the  problem  of  communalism,  the  Court  cited  an  agent  who  had  opined  in 
a  1906  report  that  "there  is  a  greater  desire  among  the  Pueblo  to  live  apart  and 
be  independent  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  white  race  than  among  any 
other  Indians  with  whom  I  have  worked."'°  A  1909  report  echoed  this  opinion 
on  the  evils  of  communalism:  "as  long  as  they  [Pueblos]  are  permitted  to  live  a 
communal  life  and  exercise  their  ancient  form  of  government,  just  so  long  will 
there  be  ignorant  and  wild  Indians  to  civilize."*'  Numerous  Euro-Americans 
were  appalled  by  the  dances  of  many  of  the  Pueblos  which  included  explicit 
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sexual  clowning  such  as  mock  sexual  intercourse  and  oral  sex.  To  Pueblo  peoples, 
sex  like  many  aspects  of  human  behavior  was  a  perfect  target  for  humor.  For 
Euro- Americans  steeped  in  the  prudish  attitudes  of  Victorian  society,  sexual 
acts  were  not  to  be  discussed  in  "polite"  society.  Especially  shocking  to  Euro- 
Americans  was  the  fact  that  these  dances  were  attended  by  Pueblo  women  and 
children. 

In  addition  to  debauched  dancing  and  independence  of  Pueblo  peoples,  In- 
dian agents  were  especially  concerned  about  the  "immorality"  of  girls.  An  agent 
to  the  Pueblos  writing  in  1909  conceded  that  liquor  was  not  a  problem  at  Zuni 
Pueblo  but  he  was  concerned  about  immorality  "and  a  general  laxness  in  regard 
to  family  relations"  which  he  felt  was  "the  great  curse  of  this  tribe."*'  He  went 
on  to  explain  that  the  Zuni 

have  no  marriage  ceremony  that  is  binding,  and  a  man  will  often  live  with  two  or  three 
different  women  during  one  year.  This  custom  is  very  demoralizing.  In  some  cases  the 
father  will  sell  his  daughters  and  the  husband  his  wife  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution. 
If  marriage  and  divorce  laws  could  be  enforced,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  these 
people.'' 

While  Pueblo  peoples  were  generally  monogamous,  there  was  never  any  dif- 
ficulty in  couples  separating  and  moving  on  to  other  relationships.  I  have  found 
no  evidence  that  Pueblo  peoples  engaged  in  prostitution  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  agent's  report.  However,  this  was  a  popular  belief  about  Indian 
peoples  at  the  time,  and  I  think  the  agent  was  extrapolating  from  the  stereotype 
to  his  experience  vvdth  Pueblo  peoples.  The  choice  of  excerpted  reports  indi- 
cated the  Court's  distaste  for  Pueblo  men's  and  women's  social  roles  and  sexual- 
ity. Pueblo  peoples  were  characterized  in  these  reports  and  by  the  Court  as 
"uncivilized." 

The  Court  also  supported  its  opinion  wdth  the  reports  of  two  ethnologists 
who  had  visited  the  Pueblos,  Matilda  Coxe  Stevenson  and  Adolph  Bandelier. 
Stevenson  first  visited  the  Southwest  in  1879  as  part  of  the  Smithsonian-spon- 
sored expedition  to  the  Pueblos  which  was  led  by  her  husband,  Colonel  James 
Stevenson.'*  During  her  early  visits  to  the  Pueblos,  Stevenson  became  inter- 
ested in  ethnography  and — like  most  ethnographers  of  her  generation — was 
self-taught.  She  spent  extensive  periods  of  time  in  residence  near  Zuni  and 
other  pueblos.  Her  600+  page  magnum  opus.  The  Zuni  Indians:  Their  Mythol- 
ogy, Esoteric  Fraternities,  and  Ceremonies,  was  published  in  1904.  Bandelier 
chronicled  his  travels  throughout  the  Southwest  over  a  five-year  period  begin- 
ning in  1880.  His  trip  was  sponsored  by  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America 
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and  its  purpose  was  to  survey  the  historical  and  contemporary  situation  of  Indi- 
ans living  in  the  region.  Bandelier  actually  spent  very  little  time  in  the  Pueblos 
although  he  did  spend  time  in  Santa  Fe  interviewing  Pueblo  informants.*' 

After  quoting  extensively  from  reports  of  agents  to  the  Pueblos  about  the 
uncivilized  nature  of  Pueblo  culture,  the  Court  stated  "this  view  of  Pueblo  cus- 
toms, government  and  civilization  finds  strong  corroboration  in  the  writings  of 
ethnologists,  such  as  Bandelier  and  Stevenson,  who,  in  prosecuting  their  work, 
have  lived  among  the  Pueblos  and  closely  observed  them."'*  Yet  in  her  monu- 
mental report  on  the  Zuni,  Stevenson  rarely  referred  to  the  Zuni  as  uncivilized. 
Instead,  she  found  many  aspects  of  Zuni  culture  to  be  inspiring  and  more  civi- 
lized than  Euro-American,  Victorian  culture.*'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Court  did  not  quote  from  these  ethnological  writings. 

By  overturning  U.  S.  v.  Joseph,  the  Supreme  Court  recognized  that  it  was 
rejecting  the  foundation  of  that  case — the  role  of  common  knowledge — in  fa- 
vor of  more  official  and  scientific  knowledge.  The  court  explained  that  the  ob- 
servations about  Pueblo  peoples  expressed  in  U.S.  v.  Joseph  "were  evidently  based 
upon  statements  in  the  opinion  of  the  territorial  courts  then  under  review,  which 
are  at  variance  with  other  recognized  sources  of  information,  now  available."**  (em- 
phasis added)  Thus,  the  court  explicitly  devalued  the  evidence  derived  from 
common  knowledge  in  favor  of  scientific  evidence.  "Other  recognized  sources 
of  information"  referred  to  two  classes  of  experts:  Indian  agents  and  anthro- 
pologists. In  reviewing  reports  of  Indian  agents  to  the  Pueblos,  the  Court  noted 
that  the  Indian  agents  were  in  agreement  that  Pueblo  peoples  "are  dependent 
upon  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  the  Government,  like  reservation  In- 
dians in  general;  that,  although  industrially  superior,  they  are  intellectually  and 
morally  inferior  to  many  of  them;  and  that  they  are  easy  victims  to  the  evils  and 
debasing  influence  of  intoxicants."*' 

Conclusion 

The  Sandoval  decision  had  immediate  consequences  for  Pueblo  peoples.  On 
the  one  hand,  as  contemporary  Pueblo  historian  Joe  Sando  has  pointed  out  the 
Sandoval  case  actually  preserved  the  Pueblo  land  base  by  preventing  fiirther 
sales  of  Pueblo  lands.'°  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  result  of  their  new  status  as 
Indians,  the  ability  of  Pueblo  peoples  to  govern  themselves  was  significantiy 
impaired.  A  less  immediate  but  equally  profound  consequence  of  Sandoval wsls 
that  it  opened  the  door  to  increased  federal  control  over  Pueblo  gender  roles 
and  sexuality.  After  Sandoval,  Indian  agents  gained  more  power  to  coerce  Pueblo 
peoples  into  conforming  to  Euro-American  gender  roles.  As  anthropologist 
Ann  Stoler  has  pointed  out,  the  regulation  of  sexuality  was  a  crucial  component 
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in  the  colonizing  project.''  As  the  wild  speculations  and  fantasies  of  the  Indian 
agents  document,  Euro- American  beliefs  about  Pueblo  sexuality  were  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  transforming  perceptions  of  Pueblo  peoples  from  civilized  to  sav- 
age. 

The  Sandova/ decision  remains  the  cornerstone  of  the  law  relating  to  Pueblo 
peoples.  Numerous  legal  opinions  rely  on  Sandoval's  holding  that  Pueblo  peoples 
should  be  defined  as  Indians.  For  example,  in  1933,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  validity  of  the  Sandoval  c&se  as  well  its  legal  foundation.  Relying  heavily  on 
the  language  employed  by  the  Sandoval  court,  the  Court  in  U.S.  v.  Chavez 
noted  that: 

The  people  of  these  pueblos,  although  sedentary  rather  than  nomadic,  and  disposed  to 
peace  and  industry,  are  Indians  in  race,  customs  and  domestic  government.  Always 
living  in  separate  communities,  adhering  to  primitive  modes  of  life,  largely  influenced 
by  superstition  and  fetichism,  and  chiefly  governed  according  to  crude  customs  inher- 
ited from  their  ancestors,  they  are  essentially  a  simple  and  uninformed  and  dependent 
people,  easily  victimized  and  ill-prepared  to  cope  with  the  superior  intelligence  and 
cunning  of  others.'* 

In  the  1984  case  of  U.S.  (on  behalf  of  Santa  Ana  Indian  Pueblo)  v.  University  of 
New  Mexico,  the  loth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  noted  that  Pueblo  peoples  were 
Indians  and  relied  on  Sandoval  to  support  its  opinion.  In  fact,  the  court  quoted 
from  the  portion  of  the  Sandoval  opinion  which  described  Pueblo  peoples  in 
terms  of  their  "Indian  lineage,  isolated  and  communal  life,  primitive  customs 
and  limited  civilization."'^  Nineteenth-century  ideals  of  civilization  and  sav- 
agery are  embedded  in  Euro-American  law  regarding  Pueblo  peoples.  Robert 
Williams,  a  Native  American  legal  scholar,  has  argued  that  "since  its  invasion  of 
America,  white  society  has  sought  to  justify,  through  law  and  legal  discourse,  its 
privileges  of  aggression  against  Indian  people  by  stressing  tribalism's  incompat- 
ibility v^ath  the  superior  values  and  norms  of  white  civilization."'^  As  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  legal  construction  of  Pueblo  identity  as  Indian  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Pueblo  life  deemed  incompatible  v^dth  the  values  and  norms 
of  white  civilization  were  Pueblo  attitudes  toward  gender  and  sexuality.  In  fu- 
ture projects,  I  plan  to  investigate  the  ways  in  which  the  attitudes  about  Pueblo 
sexuality  and  gender  expressed  in  Sandoval  also  inform  contemporary  legal  dis- 
course. 
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Notes 

1.  As  my  colleague  Sangeeta  Gupta  pointed  out  to  me,  this  is  an  incredibly  Eurocentric  com- 
ment which  ignores  the  impact  of  Columbus's  (mis)naming  on  people  from  India.  During 
the  first  four  centuries  of  conquest  in  the  Americas,  the  term  "Indian"  became  almost  exclu- 
sively identified  with  the  indigenous  peoples  encountered  there  by  Europeans.  More  recent 
confiision  for  those  resident  in  the  United  States  in  determining  whether  "Indian"  refers  to 
Native  Americans  or  South  Asians  is  coincident  with  very  recent  (post-1965)  South  Asian 
immigration  to  the  U.S.  Prior  to  1965,  there  were  fewer  than  5,000  South  Asians  in  the  United 
States.  See  Baida  Nath  Varma,  "Indians  as  New  Ethnics,"  in  The  New  Ethnics:  Asian  Indians 
in  the  United  States,  Parmatma  Saran  and  Edwin  Eames  eds.  (New  York:  Praeger,  1980).  The 
lingering  confusion  inherent  in  the  term  "Indian"  reminds  us  of  the  potent  legacy  of  colonial- 
ism. 

2.  Donna  Haraway,  Primate  Visions:  Gender,  Race,  and  Nature  in  the  World  of  Modem  Science 
^ew  York:  Routledge,  1989);  Donna  Haraway,  Simians,  Cyborgs,  and  Women:  The  Reinven- 
tion of  Nature  ^ew  York:  Roudedge,  1991);  Sandra  Harding,  Whose  Science,  Whose  Knowledge: 
Thinkingfrom  Women's  Lives  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1991). 

3.  In  her  path-breaking  work.  Primate  Visions,  Donna  Haraway  explored  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  knowledge  produced  by  primatologists  about  monkeys,  apes,  and  gorillas  and  the 
specific  historical,  gender,  class,  racial  location  of  the  primatologist.  She  determined  that 
primatologists  inscribed  their  historical,  gendered  values  onto  the  bodies  of  primates.  One  of 
Haraway  s  goals  in  Primate  Visions  was  to  demonstrate  the  subjective  rather  than  objective 
foundation  of  scientific  practice. 

4.  Joan  W.  Scott,  "The  Evidence  of  Experience,"  Critical  Inquiry  17  (Summer  1991):  778-780. 

5.  Scott,  "The  Evidence  of  Experience,"  787. 

6.  My  argument  relies  on  the  work  of  feminists  like  Haraway  and  Scott  as  well  as  the  work  of 
Michel  Foucault.  Michel  Foucault,  The  Order  of  Things:  An  Archaeology  of  the  Human  Sciences 
(New  York:  Vintage  Books,  ed.  1973),  xv.  The  importance  of  Foucault  s  work  lies  in  his  linkage 
of  the  way  categories  are  constructed  and  the  power  structures  which  are  served.  An  under- 
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Conflicting  Uses  of  Gender  in  the  Politics  of 

Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett 
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If  the  political  citizenship  of  women  in  all  the  countries  concerned  had  become 

an  established  fact  long  enough  to  secure  its  organisation  into  concrete  political 

power,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  power  would  have  been  used  to  ensure 

such  apolitical  reorganisation  of  Europe  as  would  have  rendered  it  certain 

that  international  disputes  and  grievances  should  be  referred  to  law  and 

reason,  and  not  to  the  clumsy  and  blundering  tribunal  of  brute  force. 

-  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett, 

September  i,  1914' 

Women  are  as  subject  as  men  are  to  national  prepossessions  and  susceptibilities 

and  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  bring  together  the  women  of  the  belligerent 

countries  without  violent  outbursts  of  anger  and  mutual  recrimination. 

-  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett, 

December  15, 1914' 

TTn  JULY  1914,  on  the  eve  of  World  War  I,  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett  faced  a 
m  crucial  decision.  As  president  of  the  50,000  member  National  Union  of 
mMm  Women's  Suffrage  Societies  (NUWSS)  in  Britain,  she  could  stand  for  peace 
or  for  war.  By  early  August  1914,  Fawcett  decided  that  it  was  politically  expedi- 
ent to  swing  the  women's  suffrage  movement  in  Britain  behind  support  for  the 
war  which  had  just  begun.  Thus,  during  the  war,  she  would  stress  women's 
nationalism  and  dedication  to  the  defense  of  their  country  as  a  reason  to  grant 
them  the  vote.  Historians  have  emphasized  that  Fawcett 's  own  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  Britain  contributed  to  this  decision.  What  has  not  received  recognition, 
however,  is  the  conflict  in  Fawcett 's  concurrent  insistence  that  if  the  vote  had 
been  granted  to  women  in  all  nations,  their  international  political  power  as  the 
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"peaceful  sex"  would  have  made  the  war  less  probable.^ 

As  both  president  of  the  NUWSS  and  first  vice-president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  (IWSA),  Fawcett  wrote  of  the  long-term  ob- 
jective of  gaining  women's  suffrage  in  each  nation  as  a  means  for  international 
peace,  an  argument  she  would  later  use  to  press  for  inclusion  of  women's  con- 
cerns in  the  League  of  Nations  Convenant.  World  War  I  itself  presented  the 
opportunity  to  suggest  that  women's  votes  and  political  diplomacy  would  pre- 
vent future  wars.  Yet  the  desire  to  gain  votes  for  women  in  her  own  country 
made  it  necessary  for  Fawcett  to  emphasize  the  nationalism  of  women,  due  to 
the  political  climate  in  Britain  which  required  women  to  prove  their  fitness  for 
citizenship  and  for  the  suffrage.  At  certain  times,  Fawcett  extended  this  line  of 
thought  into  an  argument  equating  women's  nationalism  with  that  of  men;  she 
insisted  on  women's  aggressiveness  when  she  debated  female  pacifists  whom 
she  believed  threatened  votes  for  women  by  their  attempts  to  ally  women's  suf- 
frage with  the  women's  peace  movement.  Thus,  depending  on  the  political  situ- 
ation, Fawcett 's  arguments  on  behalf  of  women's  suffrage  included  conflicting 
constructions  of  gender — contrasting  definitions  of  female  "nature" — as  she  used 
them  to  advance  the  cause  of  votes  for  women. 

Historian  Joan  Scott  has  suggested  that  scholars  should  "analyze  the  ways  in 
which  politics  constructs  gender  and  gender  constructs  politics."  Scott  applies 
this  phrase  to  the  ^«?construction  of  patriarchal  structures.'*  This  type  of  analysis 
can  also  be  applied  to  the  constructions  of  gender  that  women  themselves  used 
for  political  purposes.  Such  political  uses  of  gender  by  women  can  be  examined 
and  understood  in  relation  to  existing  institutions  and  social  patterns  which 
denied  power  to  women.  In  Fawcett 's  case,  in  her  position  as  a  leader  in  the 
women's  suffrage  movement,  she  created  expedient  versions,  or  depictions,  of 
women's  "nature"  in  response  to  national  and  international  political  situations 
of  war  and  peace  over  which  women  had  no  control.  An  examination  of  Fawcett 's 
rhetoric  during  the  wartime  period  1914-1918  and  the  subsequent  Paris  Peace 
Conference  reveals  that  the  definition  of  women's  "nature,"  a  set  of  characteris- 
tics supposed  to  be  inherent  in  women,  was  subject  to  qualifications  determined 
by  political  objectives  of  the  women's  suffrage  movement.  Fawcett 's  concurrent 
projection  of  women  as  both  naturally  peaceful  and  patriotic,  and  as  various 
shades  thereof,  depending  on  the  political  goal,  is  an  important  illustration  of 
how  gender  constructions  were  used  to  advance  the  cause  of  women's  rights. 
Such  an  illustration  is  particularly  significant  since  it  focuses  on  one  of  the  most 
enduring  issues — service  to  one's  country  in  wartime — in  women's  fight  for  suf- 
frage and  equality  with  men.  This  illustration  also  suggests  ways  that  women 
attempted  to  create  new  roles  for  their  sex  at  both  national  and  international 
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levels  of  politics  while  not  always  accepting  the  patterns  established  by  men. 

The  mixed  tradition  of  British  liberalism  and  feminism  which  had  its  im- 
pact on  Fawcett  helps  to  explain  her  conflicting  allegiances  to  the  state  and  to 
women  and  suggests  the  basis  for  her  ability  to  view  women  as  both  devoted 
members  of  the  state  and  as  outsiders  who  hoped  to  change  it.  Fawcett  s  back- 
ground stressed  the  values  of  liberal  politics,  but  it  also  made  her  aware  of  the 
restrictions  on  women's  opportunities  in  that  system.  She  became  devoted  in 
her  national  allegiance  to  Britain  and  its  form  of  parliamentary  government 
while  at  the  same  time  protesting  the  strictures  against  women's  participation 
in  that  system.  She  extended  this  view  to  the  British  Empire  and  eventually  to 
women  internationally. 

Millicent  Garrett  was  born  in  1847  and  grew  up  under  the  influence  of  her 
older  sister,  Elizabeth,  who  became  the  first  woman  physician  in  Britain.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  Millicent  attended  a  speech  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  she  married  Henry  Fawcett,  a  Liberal  member  of  Parliament.  Even- 
tually becoming  a  leader  in  the  women's  suffrage  movement,  she  was  also  promi- 
nent in  other  women's  causes  including  education  and  moral  reform.  However, 
her  main  devotion  was  to  women's  suffrage,  and  from  1897  to  1918  Millicent 
Garrett  Fawcett  would  serve  as  president  of  the  NUWSS,  the  largest  women's 
suffrage  organization  among  many  in  Britain.' 

After  her  husband's  death  in  1884,  Fawcett  eventually  shed  her  political  party 
allegiance  to  liberalism.  Although  she  remained  loyal  to  the  basic  tenets  of  that 
philosophy,  she  realized  that  liberalism  as  understood  by  most  politicians  did 
not  include  women's  equality.  She  was  concerned  to  find  support  for  women's 
suffrage  and  did  not  hesitate  to  use  organizations  and  candidates  of  the  various 
parties,  including  tapping  the  growing  strength  of  the  Labour  Party  in  the  years 
before  and  during  World  War  L' 

Despite  her  lack  of  party  loyalty,  Fawcett  remained  intensely  patriotic,  and 
she  accepted  the  situation  of  her  nation's  racist  imperialism;  she  was,  for  ex- 
ample, against  Irish  Home  Rule,  as  well  as  being  a  proponent  of  British  rule  in 
India.  However,  she  saw  women's  issues  as  in  need  of  increasing  attention  in  the 
British  Empire;  for  instance,  she  insisted  on  the  improvement  of  women's  lives 
in  India  and  their  inclusion  in  political  changes  there.  She  continued  to  address 
these  concerns  and  to  press  for  attention  to  women's  status  worldwide  when  she 
became  a  leader  in  the  international  women's  suffrage  movement,  serving  as  the 
first  vice-president  of  the  IWSA  from  1909  to  1920.  During  World  War  I,  Fawcett 
demanded  better  conditions  for  women  munitions  workers  and  soldiers'  wives 
in  her  own  country  at  the  same  time  that  she  stressed  their  patriotism  as  a 
reason  for  granting  them  the  vote.  Thus,  the  picture  that  emerges  from  Fawcett 's 
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past  shows  her  national  loyalty  in  conflict  with  the  way  she  saw  women  treated 
in  her  own  nation  and  in  its  imperial  holdings.  This  state  of  affairs  also  allowed 
her  to  extend  her  vision  to  women  in  other  countries  whose  situation  was  par- 
allel with  and  often  worse  than  that  of  women  in  Britain.' 

Fawcett 's  conflicting  rhetoric  about  women's  "nature"  can  also  be  understood 
in  the  context  of  two  strains  of  philosophy  in  the  women's  suffrage  movement. 
As  historian  Sandra  Holton  has  argued,  a  humanist  strain  and  an  essentialist 
strain  coexisted.  The  humanist  strain,  originally  propounded  by  both  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  stressed  the  primacy  of  the  human  capac- 
ity for  reason  and  argued  for  "the  common  human  attributes  of  men  and  women 
and  the  consequent  social  injustice  involved  in  their  unequal  treatment."  The 
essentialist  strain,  evidenced  in  the  writings  of  William  Thompson,  Anna 
Wheeler,  and  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  "conflated  sex  and  gender";  "the  biological 
capacity  to  give  birth  was  held  to  be  the  determining  factor  in  femininity,"  which 
included  "characteristics  which  were  also  morally  superior  to  men's."  Thus,  as 
Holton  explains,  "female  enfranchisement  could  be  argued  to  be  essential  to  the 
creation  of  a  more  caring  state  through  the  furtherance  of  social  reforms  in- 
formed by  feminine  understanding  and  experience."' 

Fawcett  was  influenced  by  both  the  humanist  and  essentialist  strains  in  the 
women's  suffrage  movement.  She  was  concerned  vsdth  gaining  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  women  and  having  women  enter  the  male-dominated  areas  of  better- 
paid  work  and  politics.  She  believed  women,  like  men,  could  participate  in 
Britain's  system  of  government,  and  that  women,  like  men,  owed  allegiance  to 
their  nation.  However,  she  also  believed  in  and  was  concerned  with  women's 
particular  values  and  needs  as  a  sex-class,'  and  this  concern  of  hers  cut  across 
national  lines,  extending  to  women's  international  subjection.  Fawcett  wanted 
to  redefine  politics  and  include  what  she  perceived  as  women's  values  from  the 
more  "cooperative"  sphere  of  the  home  versus  the  more  "competitive"  sphere  of 
business  and  politics.  She  is  evidence  for  Holton's  argument  that  "suffragists 
did  not  seek  merely  an  entry  to  a  male-defined  sphere,  but  the  opportunity  to 
redefine  that  sphere.  They  rejected  the  characterization  of  political  life  in  terms 
of  masculine  qualities,  and  sought  to  redefine  the  state  by  asserting  for  it  a 
nurturant  role."'°  During  World  War  I,  women  also  wanted  to  redefine  the  way 
states  interacted  v^dth  each  other  in  the  field  of  international  relations.  Although 
she  was  a  dedicated  nationalist  in  Britain's  cause  in  the  war,  Fawcett  was  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  states'  relations  and  wrote  suggestions  for  the  inevi- 
table peace  conference,  in  which  she  saw  women's  inclusion  as  crucial.  She  wanted 
for  women  the  same  political  rights  as  men,  but  she  wanted  to  bring  what  she 
saw  as  women's  more  caring  values  to  politics  to  promote  change  and  to  im- 
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prove  women's  lives.  The  prevention  of  war  and  the  subsequent  improvement 
of  all  human  lives  would  be  a  result  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women. 
Fawcett's  rhetoric  must  also  be  seen  in  the  context  of  women's  work  during 
the  war.  The  formulation  by  Fawcett  and  other  women  leaders  of  concepts  of 
women's  roles  in  nationalism  and  internationalism,  in  the  state  and  in  interna- 
tional relations,  was  influenced  by  the  realities  of  women's  lives  during  World 
War  I.  As  men  left  for  the  battlefield,  women  took  on  what  had  formerly  been 
perceived  as  men's  jobs  to  help  the  war  effort.  Women  worked  in  munitions 
factories  and  transportation  services.  They  also  joined  auxiliaries  of  the  fighting 
forces  and  risked  their  lives  as  nurses  and  ambulance  drivers  at  the  front.  Not 
only  did  these  ventures  of  women  into  male-dominated  territory  receive  recog- 
nition, but  the  more  traditional  women's  "sphere,"  impacted  by  wartime,  also 
gained  more  attention.  Suffragists  emphasized  women's  suffering  and  heroics 
as  civilians  during  wartime,  both  as  victims  and  survivors  in  invaded  countries, 
and  as  those  who  managed  relief  efforts  and  suffered  from  unemployment  and 
wartime  shortages  on  the  home  front.  Thus,  women's  experiences  in  formerly 
male  roles  and  in  traditional  female  settings  were  given  attention.  Fawcett  made 
use  of  both  in  her  efforts  to  gain  the  vote  for  women." 

Despite  her  declared  support  for  the  war  in  1914,  Fawcett  had  stood  against 
the  militant  tactics  of  the  Women's  Social  and  PoUtical  Union  in  Britain  in  the 
period  beginning  in  1909  when  the  WSPU  added  violence  such  as  stone-throw- 
ing and  arson  to  their  actions.  Fawcett  had  insisted  that  constitutional  change 
and  non-violent  tactics  were  the  only  appropriate  means  for  the  women's  suf- 
frage movement.  In  1909  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  had  written  to  Fawcett  requesting  her 
presence  to  discourage  the  militant  activities  of  some  suffragists  in  the  United 
States."  Yet  in  the  same  year,  Fawcett's  personal  correspondence  to  her  friend 
Lady  Frances  Balfour  revealed  that,  despite  her  misgivings  over  the  WSPU,  she 
recognized  the  political  impact  that  militant  action  and  the  publicity  from  jailings 
and  forced-feedings  could  have.  She  wrote:  "I  don't  feel  it  is  the  right  thing  and 
yet  the  spectacle  of  so  much  self-sacrifice  moves  people  to  activity  who  would 
otherwise  sit  still  and  do  nothing  [until]  the  suffrage  dropped  into  [their]  mouths 
like  a  ripe  fruit."'^  In  later  years  as  the  WSPU  expanded  their  activities  into 
violence  against  property,  she  would  see  militance  as  a  drain  on  the  suffrage 
movement  when  members  of  Parliament  used  the  violence  as  an  excuse  not  to 
pass  women's  suffrage.  Her  friend  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  a  member  of  Parliament, 
wrote  to  her  in  1913  that  militance  was  preventing  support  from  his  party:  "I  fear 
it  is  true  that  so  long  as  militancy  goes  on  nothing  can  be  done  with  the  Con- 
servatives."'* However,  as  historian  Leslie  Hume  has  pointed  out,  the  WSPU 
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also  served  as  "a  valuable  foil"  to  the  more  traditional  NUWSS,  making  the  latter 
seem  like  the  acceptable  alternative  to  the  government."'  With  the  coming  of  the 
war  in  August  1914,  that  foil  would  disappear  as  the  WSPU  declared  its  all-out 
support  for  Britain's  involvement  in  the  war  and  abandoned  its  woman  suffrage 
activities.'* 

The  NUWSS  faced  more  indecision  among  its  membership.  Fawcett 's  own 
international  perspective,  based  on  her  connections  to  women  suffragists  in  Eu- 
ropean countries,  created  personal  uncertainty  over  whether  to  support  Britain's 
entry  into  WWI.  Initially  there  was  shock  and  rejection  of  the  war  on  her  part. 
On  July  31st,  1914  she  signed  an  International  Manifesto  of  Women  which  called 
upon  "the  Governments  and  Powers  of  our  several  countries  to  avert  the  threat- 
ened-unparalleled disaster."  This  document  was  "drawn  up  by  the  International 
Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  and  delivered  on  July  31st  at  the  Foreign  Office  and 
Foreign  Embassies  in  London."  It  referred  to  women's  "responsibilities  as  the 
mothers  of  the  race"  and  to  "the  home,  the  family"  which  would  be  "subjected... to 
certain  and  extensive  damage"  during  the  war.  The  manifesto  emphasized  women 
as  givers  and  preservers  of  human  life  and  tied  the  war's  destruction  to  women's 
powerlessness  "to  control  the  political  destinies  of  their  own  countries."  In  other 
words,  it  suggested  that  "if  women  had  shared  with  men  the  power  which  shapes 
the  fate  of  nations,"  more  effort  would  have  been  made  to  avert  the  war.'^ 

This  reference  to  women's  more  peaceful  tendencies  was  abandoned  by  Fawcett 
when  the  news  was  announced  that  Britain  had  declared  war  on  Germany.  Yet 
by  that  time  she  had  already  decided  to  take  part  in  a  large  women's  meeting 
originally  called  to  urge  preservation  of  the  peace.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
both  working-class  and  middle-class  women.  At  this  Kingsway  Hall  meeting  in 
London  on  August  4th,  Fawcett 's  rhetoric  indicated  her  switch  from  a  stance  of 
rejection  of  the  war  as  a  woman  to  a  stance  based  on  duty  to  her  nation  as  a 
patriot.  Her  first  words  included  the  image  of  woman  as  mother,  hoping  for 
peace  as  long  as  peace  was  possible.  However,  her  words  changed  to  those  of 
acceptance  of  the  war  and  women's  role  in  it.  This  became  even  more  clear  in  her 
message  the  next  day.  "We  have  another  duty  now,"  she  wrote  to  the  members  of 
the  NUWSS  on  August  5th  in  The  Common  Cause,  the  weekly  journal  of  the 
organization.  "Now  is  the  time  for  resolute  effort  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
every  one  of  us  to  help  our  country,"  Fawcett  declared,"'  and  the  next  issue  of  the 
journal  ran  her  final  words  of  this  address  under  the  masthead  in  enlarged,  bold 
print: 

Women!  Your  Country  Needs  You! 
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Let  us  show  ourselves  worthy  of  Citizenship,  whether  our  claim  to  it  be  recognised  or 
not." 

Citizenship  for  women  became  tied  to  support  for  the  British  war  effort  and 
the  various  ways  in  which  women  could  do  their  part  in  relief  worlc  The  Com- 
mon Came  also  declared  quite  specifically: 

We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  British 
intervention  in  this  war.  Great  Britain  has  gone  to  war.  This  is  a  British  paper.  We 
accept  the  war  as  our  condition  for  the  time  being,  and  our  immediate  concern  is  to 
bear  ourselves  as  good  citizens  under  this  condition. 

The  use  of  the  words  "good  citizens"  was  certainly  well  planned.  Those  in  charge 
of  writing  this  editorial  also  felt  compelled  to  defend  the  NUWSS  from  asso- 
ciation with  the  Kingsway  Hall  "peace  meeting,"  as  it  had  been  depicted  by 
critics: 

We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  speeches  made  on  August  4th  in  the  Kingsway  Hall, 
but  we  renew  the  explanation  given  in  our  last  issue,  that  it  vras  not  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Union,  but  a  joint  meeting,  at  which  two  members  of  the  National  Union 
spoke." 

The  other  member  besides  Fawcett  was  Helena  Swanwick,  who  spoke  re- 
garding the  principles  of  the  NUWSS  and  stated  that  "it  declared  always  that 
force  was  no  remedy.""  S  wanwick's  steadfast  maintenance  of  this  line  of  argu- 
ment and  her  desire  to  lead  the  NUWSS  to  follow  it  in  advocacy  of  pacifism 
would  eventually  lead  to  a  split  between  her  and  Fawcett  and  to  resignations 
from  the  organization  as  well.  Although  Swanwick  herself  was  familiar  with 
the  anti-suffragist  argument  that  "the  danger  of  the  women's  vote  lies  in  their 
'tampering'  with  foreign  affairs  and  Imperial  defence,""  she  would  not  be  de- 
terred from  pursuing  the  stand  which  was  consonant  with  her  belief  in  the 
inseparability  of  feminism  and  pacifism.  Letters  to  The  Common  Cause  made 
clear  the  range  of  disagreement  on  this  issue  within  the  NUWSS,  from  those 
who  advocated  an  immediate  negotiated  peace,  to  those  who  preferred  educa- 
tion about  the  causes  of  war,  to  those  who  maintained  the  importance  of  win- 
ning women's  suffrage  as  the  first  step  toward  peace.  In  contrast  to  Swanwick, 
suffragists  who  wanted  to  maintain  the  NUWSS  position  of  support  for  the 
war  expressed  the  fear  that  a  contrary  stand  would  have  ill  effects  on  the  main 
goal  of  their  organization,  as  one  letter  writer  declared: 
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I  think... you  should... most  emphatically  state  that  these  writs  for  peace  at  any  price  are 
strictly  individual,  the  utterances  of  irresponsible  members,  and  that  the  N.U.  is  not 
officially  advocating  any  faddist  opinions.... The  mere  man  on  seeing  our  paper  may 
well  say  to  himself,  "if  such  thoughtless  tomfoolery... is  advocated  by  women. ..they 
show  they  are  not  fit  for  the  vote  in  an  Imperial  Parliament."'' 

An  earlier  letter  to  Fawcett  from  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  one  of  the  main  women's 
suffrage  advocates  in  Parliament,  made  clear  the  reality  of  this  fear.  Cecil  wrote 
regarding  Fawcett  s  participation  in  the  Kingsway  Hall  meeting  of  August  4th: 

Permit  me  to  express  my  great  regret  that  you  should  have  thought  it  right  not  only  to 
take  part  in  the  "peace"  meeting  last  night  but  also  to  have  allowed  the  organization  of 
the  National  Union  to  be  used  for  its  promotion.  Action  of  that  kind  will  undoubtedly 
make  it  very  difficult  for  the  friends  of  Women's  Suffiage  in  both  the  Unionist  and 
Ministerial  parties.  Even  to  me  the  action  seems  so  unreasonable  under 
the  circumstances  as  to  shake  my  belief  in  the  fitness  of  women  to  deal  with  great 
Imperial  questions.  I  can  only  console  myself  by  the  belief  that  in  this  matter  the 
National  Union  do  not  represent  the  opinions  of  their  fellow  country  women. '^ 

In  fact  most  of  the  societies  in  the  NUWSS  would  concur  wath  the  stand 
taken  by  Fawcett  in  support  of  the  British  war  effort,  and  the  use  of  their  suf- 
frage organization  for  massive  relief  efforts  not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  Allied 
countries  as  well.  In  the  period  from  the  fall  of  1914  to  the  summer  of  1915, 
however,  the  internal  politics  of  the  NUWSS  remained  unstable.  One  of  the 
officers,  treasurer  Helena  Auerbach,  expressed  concern  for  the  survival  of  the 
Union  and  for  the  achievement  of  its  main  goal  of  women's  suffrage,  as  she 
wrote  to  Fawcett  in  November  1914: 

Surely  we  should  make  ourselves  ridiculous  if  we  were  to  'take  a  line'  with  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  Peace  that  can  have  no  practical  application  to  any  of  the  other  countries 
concerned.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  could  string  together  miles  of  platitudes  upon 
which  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  disagreement  in  the  Union  but  as  soon  as  we 
come  to  the  practical  application  of  any  one  of  them  I  am  certain  we  shall  find  our- 
selves in  the  arena  of  heated  party  controversy.  This  can  only  be  disastrous  to  the  one 
cause  which  we  exist  to  promote.'' 

Factional  conflict  continued  and  Fawcett  entertained  concern  not  only  for  the 
national  but  also  for  the  international  reputation  of  women's  suffrage,  as  many 
of  the  NUWSS  officers  who  had  pacifist  leanings  also  held  positions  of  influ- 
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ence  in  the  IWSA,  in  addition  to  women's  peace  proponents  from  other  coun- 
tries who  had  power  in  that  organization.  Fawcett  did  not  want  women's  suf- 
frage to  be  seen  as  joined  with  a  women's  peace  movement  which  could  be 
viewed  as  giving  in  to  the  aggression  of  Germany.  In  November  1914,  Fawcett 
had  already  felt  it  necessary  to  go  so  far  as  to  make  clear  in  the  IWSA  journal 
that  the  NUWSS  "did  not  join  in  the  appeal  [by  certain  IWSA  affiliates]  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  asking  for  his  intervention  on  behalf  of  peace."'* 
Despite  this  action  and  her  rhetoric  in  support  of  the  war  and  women's  pa- 
triotic duty  to  their  country,  and  despite  the  evidence  that  such  a  stand  seemed 
to  her  politically  necessary  for  women's  suffrage,  Fawcett  had  not  totally  aban- 
doned her  view  that  women  would  have  prevented  the  war,  and  she  retained  her 
concern  with  the  international  situation  of  women,  especially  during  the  hor- 
rors of  wartime.  She  held  on  to  the  message  which  she  had  written  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  IWSA  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  urging  that  "we  must  firmly  resolve  to 
hold  our  International  Alliance  together,"  despite  the  war.  She  made  reference 
again  to  the  view  that  "women  stand  for  the  life  force  and  the  future;  imperson- 
ated in  the  woman  and  the  child,"  and  she  connected  this  image  to  the  idea  that 
if  women  had  had  the  vote  and  real  political  power,  the  war  could  have  been 
averted.  She  wrote  that: 

If  the  political  citizenship  of  women  in  all  the  countries  concerned  had  become  an 
established  fact  long  enough  to  secure  its  organisation  into  concrete  political  power,  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  power  would  have  been  used  to  ensure  such  a  political 
reorganisation  of  Europe  as  would  have  rendered  it  certain  that  international  disputes 
and  grievances  should  be  referred  to  law  and  reason,  and  not  to  the  clumsy  and  blun- 
dering tribunal  of  brute  force. 

She  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  "the  necessity  for  a  political  reorganization  of 
society,  giving  power  to  the  masses  of  the  people  and  to  women  to  control  their 
own  lives  and  destinies."'-' 

Her  call  to  the  IWSA  to  stand  together,  her  emphasis  on  the  international 
sisterhood  of  women,  their  peaceful  nature,  and  their  more  likely  maintenance 
of  democratic  institutions,  was  evidenced  in  her  later  defense  of  German  women 
in  the  IWSA.  The  Daily  Mail,  a  British  newspaper,  had  suggested  that  since 
two  German  women's  names  appeared  as  officers  of  the  IWSA  that  Fawcett 
should  resign  or  force  the  German  women  to  do  so.  Fawcett  declined  to  do 
either  and  replied. 

It  appears  to  me,  not  only  from  the  international  point  of  view,  but  especially  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  the  Allies,  that  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  stimulate  the  demand  of 
German  women  for  free  representative  institutions.  The  course  which 
your... correspondent  suggests  would  have.. .a  contrary  effect.'* 

Another  conflict  with  the  media  also  illustrated  Fawcett 's  concern  with  women 
beyond  Britain's  borders.  She  denounced  newspapers'  false  reports  of  German 
atrocities  against  a  British  nurse  in  Belgium  and  the  desire  for  vengeance  which 
they  apparently  created  to  retaliate  in  like  manner  against  German  women. 
Fawcett  wrote  to  the  press  on  September  18, 1914,  "It  is  surely  no  part  of  patrio- 
tism to  stir  up  by  speech  or  writing  feelings  of  ungovernable  rage  and  fury 
against  the  whole  German  people."  Her  emphasis  in  referring  to  the  whole 
German  people  seemed  to  indicate  her  frustration  with  and  anger  at  the  posi- 
tion in  which  women  were  placed  during  a  war  over  which  they  had  no  con- 
trol.'' 

Nevertheless,  Fawcett  did  not  view  the  growing  calls  for  peace  by  female 
pacifists  as  the  direction  in  which  she  could  lead  the  women's  suffrage  move- 
ment. She  was  prepared  to  use  her  position  as  both  president  of  the  NUWSS 
and  first  vice-president  of  the  IWSA  as  leverage  for  stemming  the  pacifist  in- 
fluence in  both  the  national  movement  in  Britain  and  the  international  move- 
ment in  Europe.  The  fact  that  the  headquarters  and  newsletter  offices  of  both 
organizations  were  located  in  London  was  helpful  to  her.  However,  dissension 
continued  to  grow  and  conflict  among  officers  in  the  NUWSS  over  the  posi- 
tion on  the  war  would  eventually  lead  to  resignations  of  pacifists  from  the  orga- 
nization in  1915.  In  addition  the  dissent  would  force  Fawcett  into  much  differ- 
ent rhetoric  regarding  women's  "nature"  in  contrast  to  her  view  of  females  as 
those  who  guide  the  world  toward  peace;  what  emerged  would  also  be  stronger 
rhetoric  than  that  referring  to  the  role  of  good  citizen  in  wartime  relief  efforts 
which  she  had  already  ascribed  to  women.  In  the  fall  of  1914,  after  she  read  a 
letter  being  circulated  among  IWSA  officers  urging  that  a  peace  congress  be 
held,  Fawcett  felt  compelled  to  write  to  Catt,  the  organization's  president. 
Fawcett  threatened  to  resign  as  first  vice-president  if  such  a  meeting  were  called 
and  she  were  compelled  to  attend.  She  declared: 

I  am  strongly  opposed. ..mainly  for  the  reason  that  women  are  as  subject  as  men  are  to 
national  prepossessions  and  susceptibilities  and  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  bring 
together  the  women  of  the  belligerent  countries  without  violent  outbursts  of  anger 
and  mutual  recrimination.  We  should  then  run  the  risk  of  the  scandal  of  a  Peace  Con- 
gress disturbed  and  perhaps  broken  up  by  violent  quarrels  and  fierce  denunciations.  It 
is  true  that  this  often  takes  place  at  Socialist  and  [other]  international  meetings;  but  it 
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is  of  less  importance  there:  no  one  expects  men  to  be  anything  but  fighters.  But  a  Peace 
Congress  of  women  dissolved  by  violent  quarrels  would  be  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
world.'" 

Whether  or  not  Fawcett  trxily  believed  that  violence  would  be  the  result  of  a 
peace  meeting  of  women  from  belligerent  countries,  or  whether  she  embel- 
lished her  prediction  of  the  possibility  in  order  to  make  her  case  to  Catt,  is  not 
clear.  As  a  skilled  politician  for  women's  suffrage,  however,  she  ably  depicted 
women's  inherent  "nationalistic  prepossessions"  as  a  reason  for  not  holding  a 
peace  congress,  and  she  was  obviously  aware  of  the  politically  destructive  im- 
pact which  association  with  such  an  event  would  have  on  the  women's  suffrage 
movement,  especially  in  terms  of  the  different  ways  in  which  women's  and  men's 
behavior  were  perceived. 

Fawcett  wrote  similar  letters  to  The  Common  Cause  and  to  Jus  Sujjragii,  the 
journal  of  the  IWSA,  In  these  she  repeated  her  belief  that  at  a  peace  congress  of 
women,  "We  should  run  the  risk  of  outbursts  of  uncontrollable  Nationalism  as 
opposed  to  Internationalism."  She  offered  the  example  that,  "Many  of  us  re- 
member a  Peace  Congress  a  few  years  ago,  at  which  delegates  with  peace  on 
their  lips  came  to  blows  with  hands  and  umbrellas."^' The  editor  of  The  Common 
Cause  disputed  that  such  an  event  had  ever  taken  place.''  Swanwick  and  Chrystal 
Macmillan,  who  were  active  in  both  the  NUWSS  and  IWSA,  responded  to 
Fawcett 's  negative  prediction.  They  emphasized  the  positive  possibilities  that 
such  a  peace  congress  of  women  could  achieve,  including  plans  for  women's  role 
in  the  inevitable  peace  conference  after  the  war.  Macmillan  wrote  of  certain 
proposals  which  "are  being  made  with  a  view  to  having  them  brought  forward 
at  the  International  Congress  which  decides  terms  of  peace.  It  is  therefore  ur- 
gent— ^whatever  may  be  our  individual  opinions  on  these  proposals — to  keep 
before  the  international  public  that  women,  no  less  than  men,  are  included  in 
the  population  and  in  the  democracy.""  Swanwick  criticized  Fawcett  for  failing 
to  live  up  to  her  previous  rhetoric  of  September  1914,  which  had  appeared  in  Jus 
Suffragii.  At  the  time,  Fawcett  had  declared:  "We  women  who  have  worked 
together  for  a  great  cause  have  hopes  and  ideals  in  common;  these  are  inde- 
structible links  binding  us  together.  We  have  to  show  that  what  unites  us  is 
stonger  than  what  separates  us."'* 

In  1913  Fawcett  had  written  an  introduction  to  Swanwick's  book  The  Future 
of  the  Women's  Movement.  However,  by  1915,  with  the  publication  of  Women  and 
Warhy  Swanwick,  the  split  between  their  allegiances  had  become  clear.  In  Women 
and  War,  Swanwick  leveled  a  harsh  criticism,  in  what  was  undoubtedly  a  thinly 
veiled  reference  to  Fawcett  and  the  NUWSS:  "[One  suffragist  group]  fears  that. 
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by  adopting  a  definitely  pacifist  attitude,  women  would  'antagonise'  militarist 
men. ..but  there  is  something  a  litde  contemptible  about  the  fear.. .No  one  ought 
to  wish  to  get  the  vote  on  false  pretenses."  She  claimed  fiirther  that,  "Every 
suffrage  society  ought  to  be  a  pacifist  society."" 

Although  Fawcett  was  willing  to  use  rhetoric  regarding  women  as  the  peaceful 
sex  when  it  seemed  likely  to  be  helpful  in  pressing  for  the  vote,  she  reverted  to 
images  of  women's  nationalism  when  necessary  to  ward  off  any  connection  of 
women's  suflfrage  with  the  growing  women's  peace  movement  that  might  be 
harmful  to  the  attainment  of  the  ballot  for  women.  At  the  February  1915  Coun- 
cil Meeting  of  the  NUWSS,  she  called  it  "treason  to  talk  of  peace. "^*  Because  of 
disunity  among  those  officers  who  advocated  pacifism,  Fawcett  was  able  to 
maintain  the  policy  of  the  NUWSS  as  supportive  of  the  British  war  effort  and 
to  continue  to  use  the  organization  for  war  relief.  A  resolution  was  passed 
"endors[ing]  the  actions  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  approaching  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Women's  Suflfrage  Alliance  to  request  her  to  convene 
a  Congress  this  year  (1915)  in  a  neutral  country,  and  express[ing]  the  hope  that, 
should  this  prove  impossible,  such  a  Congress  may  be  called  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible opportunity";  however,  this  resolution  was  interpreted  as  applying  only  to 
an  rWSA  meeting,  which  was  never  called  during  the  war,  and  not  to  the  Peace 
Congress  of  Women  which  was  held  in  the  Hague  in  late  April  of  1915.  NUWSS 
members  were  only  allowed  to  go  to  the  Peace  Congress  as  individuals  and  not 
as  representatives  of  the  NUWSS,  the  British  affiliate  to  the  IWSA.^'  Reports 
were  carried  in  both  The  Common  Cause  zndjus  Suffragii  regarding  the  Women's 
Peace  Congress  in  the  Hague,  but  along  with  statements  disclaiming  any  for- 
mal association  with  either  the  IWSA  or  the  NUWSS.  One  report  noted  that 
the  sessions  of  the  Peace  Congress  contained  "most  vigorous  differences  of  opin- 
ion" and  "some  energetic  misunderstandings,"  and  that  English  and  German 
newspapers  both  viewed  the  Congress  as  propaganda  of  the  other  side,"find[ing] 
it  worthwhile  to  invent  all  sorts  of  false  reports  about  it."^* 

Interestingly,  in  the  April  1915  version  oi  Jus  Suffragii,  Fawcett  wrote  her 
own  call  for  inclusion  of  women's  concerns  in  the  inevitable  international  peace 
conference  after  the  war.  She  was  especially  interested  in  a  resolution  calling  for 
women's  suffrage  in  all  nations,  and  she  reasoned: 

To  extend  self-government  and  political  power  to  women  would  enormously  strengthen 
the  forces  which  make  for  peace.  The  gigantic  cost  of  war  in  precious  lives  comes 
home  to  women  as  the  mother  sex,  even  more  vividly  than  it  does  to  men. ...I  do  not 
claim  that  women  would  be  immune  from  the  war  fever;  but  I  do  claim  that  they  are 
more  likely  than  men  are.. .to  prevent  wars,  to  strengthen  those  relations  between  States 
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which  lead  to  mutual  understanding  and  goodwill,  rather  than  relations  based  on  mutual 
hatred  and  rivalry.  It  is  this  point  of  view  that  we  must  endeavour  with  all  the  strength 
we  have  to  bring  before  the  statesmen  who  will  meet  at  the  Congress  which  must  be 
called  when  the  war  is  over." 

Fawcett  seemed  to  be  taking  a  "middle  ground"  in  her  rhetoric  regarding  women's 
"nature"  in  contrast  to  her  earlier  more  one-sided  projections  in  either  case.  She 
apparently  found  she  could  have  it  both  ways.  She  maintained  women's  nation- 
alism, but  also  insisted  on  their  greater  possibilities  for  peacekeeping  than  men. 
Previously,  in  December  1914,  Fawcett  had  written  of  her  hopes  for  "a  world 
organization  to  prevent  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  from  breaking  the  peace,"*" 
and  she  clearly  saw  the  moment  was  right  to  proclaim  her  belief  in  women's 
crucial  role,  and  in  the  importance  of  women's  suffrage,  to  the  success  of  such 
an  organization.  In  July  1915,  she  wrote  to  Catt  regarding  the  Swedish  proposal 
for  an  IWSA  conference  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  peace  conference 
after  the  war  in  order  to  push  women's  concerns.  However,  this  suggestion  was 
quashed  by  the  French  members  of  the  IWSA,  who  objected  to  a  combined 
meeting  of  women  from  the  belligerent  countries.*" 

By  1916,  towing  the  line  in  support  of  the  British  war  effort  had  prepared  the 
NUWSS  for  an  opening  in  Parliament  when  electoral  reform  on  behalf  of  sol- 
diers became  an  issue  and  raised  the  question  of  suffrage  reform  in  general, 
including  votes  for  women.  The  effect  of  women's  war  work  in  Britain  had 
seemingly  brought  about  the  "conversion"  of  Prime  Minister  Asquith.*^  Sup- 
port for  women's  suffrage  in  the  press,  based  on  women's  war  work,  was  wide- 
spread and  growing,  and  conversions  of  other  anti-suffragists  were  steadily  in- 
creasing. The  Observer  on  August  13, 1916  announced  its  change  of  mind  regard- 
ing "the  right  of  women  to  vote,"  and  explained  the  reason: 

They  have  earned  it.  We  say  so  frankly.  In  the  past  we  have  opposed  the  claim  on  one 
ground,  and  one  ground  alone  —  namely,  that  women,  by  the  fact  of  her  sex,  were 
debarred  from  bearing  a  share  in  national  defence.  We  were  wrong.  Women  have 
borne,  and  are  bearing,  their  full  share,  in  the  hospitals,  in  the  munition  factories,  in  all 
the  departments  of  life  in  which  they  have  taken  men's  burdens  upon  their  shoulders 
in  order  to  release  men  for  the  war.  And  more  yet  in  the  deep,  uncomplaining  heroism 
with  which  they  are  bearing  their  sorrows  and  giving  their  all."^' 

Despite  such  accolades,  however,  immense  opposition  to  votes  for  women 
still  remained,  and  the  NUWSS  had  its  work  cut  out  for  it.  Fortunately,  politi- 
cal work  had  not  been  abandoned  by  the  NUWSS.  As  The  Common  Cause  noted 
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as  early  as  August  28, 1914,  they  had  "temporarily  suspended  ordinary  political 
work,"  but  had  taken  up  "a  good  deal  oi extra-ordinary  political  work."*^  Indeed, 
using  the  NUWSS  for  war  relief  work  had  kept  its  structure  and  a  majority  of 
its  membership  intact,  and  the  extraordinary  dedication  and  record  of  its  mem- 
bers in  these  endeavors  was  certainly  political  work  as  far  as  it  went  to  gaining 
the  vote  for  women.  Fawcett  was  prepared  with  political  rhetoric  demanding 
that  women's  commitment  to  the  war  effort  should  be  recognized  no  less  than 
that  of  the  soldiers:  "If  a  new  principle  is  about  to  be  introduced  into  our  elec- 
toral law,  and  the  vote  conferred  in  respect  of  service  and  not  in  respect  of  mere 
residence  or  occupation,  why  should  the  services  of  women  to  their  country  be 
overlooked?"*'  In  fact  as  early  as  1915,  The  Common  Cause  had  made  a  similar 
and  more  specifically  poignant  claim: 

If  voluntary  service  for  the  country  is  to  be  a  qualification  for  the  franchise,  what  about 
the  hundreds  of  women  who  are  serving  at  the  front,  and  risking  their  lives  in  nursing 
deadly  fevers,  and  who  have  in  many  instances  been  exposed  to  shell  fire  as  well  as  the 
soldiers?  Moreover,  for  every  woman  who  is  accepted  for  service  abroad,  there  are 
probably  dozens  who  have  volunteered,  and  beyond  this  are  the  multitudes  of  women 
who  risk  their  lives  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  die  in  thousands  in  order  to  give  life  to 
the  men  who  serve  the  State/' 

When  it  became  clear  that  Parliament  would  actually  consider  changes  in 
the  election  register  during  the  war,  Fawcett  began  negotiations  and  deputa- 
tions to  supporters  involved  in  the  Speakers'  Conference,  the  all-party  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  which  was  to  make  recommendations  regarding  electoral 
reform,  including  women's  suffrage.  Fortunately,  the  cause  was  aided  by  the 
accession  of  a  more  sympathetic  Prime  Minister,  Lloyd  George,  to  whom  a 
deputation  of  representatives  of  women's  suffrage  societies  and  women  war 
workers  was  sent,  headed  by  Fawcett,  in  March  1917.  Fawcett  also  communi- 
cated with  women's  suffrage  advocates  in  the  Conservative,  Liberal,  and  Labour 
parties,  stressing  the  contribution  of  women's  war  work.''^ 

At  about  this  same  time  in  1917,  Catt  in  the  United  States  declared  that  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  of  which  she  was  president, 
would  support  the  United  States'  entry  into  the  war.  She  was  appointed  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  and  was  subsequently  heavily  critici2^d  by  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party  to  which  she  had  formerly  had  strong  ties.  For  Catt,  who  had  been  com- 
mitted to  what  were  presumably  pacifist  values,  the  political  expediency  of  pledg- 
ing her  suffrage  organization's  support  to  war  relief  efforts  must  have  been  much 
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more  difficult  than  the  same  route  taken  by  Fawcett/* 

In  December  1917,  the  battle  for  women's  suffrage  in  Britain  scored  a  partial 
victory  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Suffrage  for  women  over  thirty  years  of  age 
was  included  in  the  Representation  of  the  People  Bill  along  with  electoral  re- 
form for  soldiers.  This  bill  left  out  a  great  number  of  the  young  women  who 
had  in  fact  done  war  work,  but  under  the  circumstances  of  continued  opposi- 
tion to  the  inclusion  of  votes  for  women  in  the  bill  for  electoral  reform,  women's 
suffrage  forces  understood  that  to  press  for  more  would  have  been  to  risk  all.  To 
pave  the  way  for  a  more  difficult  passage  through  the  House  of  Lords,  Fawcett 
wrote  carefully  worded  rhetoric  regarding  women's  fitness  for  citizenship.  Ty- 
ing together  women's  love  of  country  and  mother's  love,  she  emphasized  that 
women  would  bring  to  politics  sorely  needed  values.  She  was  in  effect  relating 
women's  patriotism  to  the  view  of  women  as  protective  caretakers  of  the  home. 
She  wrote: 

We  see  that,  on  the  whole,  it  falls  to  women  to  protect  the  weak,  the  very  old,  and  the 
very  young,  to  nurse  the  sick,  and  to  guard  the  helpless.  It  is  they  and  the  homes  they 
make  that  to  a  large  extent  keep  alive  in  the  world  the  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  and 
co-operation  as  opposed  to  competition,  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  true,  I  believe  that  the 
domestic  experiences  of  women  will  be  no  bad  preparation  for  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. A  mother's  love  is  no  bad  schooling  for  a  love  of  country,  and  our  political  life  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  the  better  for  this  influence.*' 

The  House  of  Lords  passed  the  Representation  of  the  People  Bill,  including 
the  provisions  for  women's  suffrage,  in  January  1918. 

With  the  achievement  of  suffrage  in  Britain  for  women  over  thirty,  "with 
certain  property  and  educational  qualifications,"'"  Fawcett  knew  that  the  battle 
for  women's  equal  citizenship  was  just  beginning.  Not  only  would  there  be  a 
continued  fight  for  women's  equal  suflfrage  with  men,  but  important  issues  needed 
to  be  addressed  regarding  women's  employment  opportunities,  which  would  be 
critical  in  the  post-war  era  as  soldiers  returned.  Fawcett  saw  an  upcoming  op- 
portunity in  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  to  make  gains  for  women,  an  opportu- 
nity for  which  she  and  the  NUWSS  had  long  been  planning.  Suffragists  from 
Allied  nations,  including  representatives  from  the  NUWSS,  would  also  urge  as 
one  of  their  proposals  that  the  Peace  Conference  issue  a  resolution  in  support  of 
women's  suffrage  in  all  nations.'" 

In  January  1919,  Fawcett 's  rhetoric  in  The  Common  Cause  tied  women's  suf- 
frage to  hopes  of  preventing  war  in  the  future,  now  that  the  Great  War  was 
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finally  over.  Her  words  emphasized  women's  "nature"  as  the  peaceful,  "non- 
fighting"  sex: 

It  is  far  safer,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  to  place  the  power  of  war  and  peace  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  who  will  be  the  chief  sufferers  if  war  takes  place.  This  argument  holds 
good  and  with  even  greater  force  where  women  are  reckoned  among  "the  People."  All 
through  the  animal  kingdom  the  male  is  the  fighting  sex,  and  human  beings  form  no 
exception  to  this  rule;  if  the  non-fighting  sex  were  included  in  every  democracy  the 
risk  of  war  would  be  proportionally  diminished.'* 

It  was  a  far  cry  from  the  image  she  created  of  females  having  "violent  outbursts" 
and  coming  "to  blows  with  hands  and  umbrellas"  at  the  proposed  Women's 
Peace  Congress  in  the  Hague  four  years  earlier." 

In  February  1919,  Fawcett  led  the  deputation  of  women  representatives  from 
the  Allied  countries  which  met  with  President  Wilson  and  other  heads  of  state  at 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  The  women  were  not  successflil  in  pressing  for  an 
international  resolution  on  women's  suffrage.  But  with  the  motion  of  Lord  Rob- 
ert Cecil,  "the  Peace  Conference.. .accepted.. .that  women  shall  be  admitted  to  any 
position  in  the  League  [of  Nations]  whether  as  members  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, or  of  the  main  body,  or  of  the  secretariat,"  as  the  IWSA  newsletter  proudly 
announced  in  April  igig.This  provision  was  included  in  Article  VII  of  the  Cov- 
enant of  the  League  of  Nations.  Later  deputations  of  women  were  also  able  to 
secure  provisions  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  regarding  women's  votes  in  plebiscites, 
women's  labor,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  attempts  to  abolish  the  white  slave 
traffic.  Historical  accounts  make  clear  the  tenuous  and  non-binding  nature  of 
many  of  these  achievements,  although  they  stood  as  important  precursors  to  later 
work  on  behalf  of  women  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations.'^ 

In  any  case,  the  Inter- Allied  group  of  women  which  Fawcett  joined  illus- 
trated her  continuing  commitment  to  women  internationally.  However,  she 
believed,  probably  quite  accurately,  that  her  national  commitment  to  British 
women's  suffrage,  as  well  as  the  headway  being  made  by  American  women  to- 
wards this  goal,  was  responsible  for  the  achievement  of  the  clause  regarding 
women's  eligibility  to  serve  in  the  League  of  Nations,  especially  since  President 
Wilson  had  become  sympathetic  to  women's  claims.  "If  we  had  not  won  Women's 
Suffrage  in  Great  Britain,  and  if  the  United  States  had  not  been  travelling  so 
fast  in  the  same  direction,  it  is  certain  that  no  such  clause  would  have  found  its 
way  into  the  constitution  of  the  League,"  she  wrote  in  April  1919."  In  this  sense, 
then,  Fawcett  saw  her  national  and  international  work  as  being  very  closely 
tied.  In  December  1920,  at  a  "luncheon  given  by  the  National  Union  of  Societ- 
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ies  for  Equal  Citizenship"  (the  successor  to  the  NUWSS)  "to  the  officers  of  the 
International  Women's  Suffrage  Alliance,"  Fawcett  "spoke  of  the  love  of  one's 
own  country  as  the  basis  and  foundation  of  love  for  other  countries...  and  showed 
how  out  of  the  patriotic  effort  of  women  for  their  own  dear  motherlands  a  great 
international  movement  has  grown."'*  Undoubtedly  her  political  skill  in  using 
rhetoric  allowed  her  to  combine  such  national  and  international  images  very 
effectively,  but  it  may  also  be  true  that  the  weight  of  experience  had  made  her 
sincere  in  the  expression  of  this  belief 

Fawcett 's  uses  of  gender  were  politically  calculated,  and  examination  of  her 
rhetoric  in  the  struggle  for  women's  suffrage  in  Britain  during  and  after  World 
War  I  illustrates  this  most  clearly  in  her  definitions  regarding  women's  inherent 
"nature"  as  both  patriots  and  peacekeepers.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that 
Fawcett *s  manipulative  use  of  gender  constructions  was  in  response  to  patriar- 
chal institutions  which  denied  equality  to  women.  These  patriarchal  structures 
maintained  restricting  definitions  of  women's  "nature"  in  order  to  deny  women 
access  to  power  in  society.  Fawcett  attempted  to  use  her  own  constructions  of 
gender,  which  appeared  to  be  conflicting,  in  response  to  these  restrictions.  Rather 
than  accepting  limited  definitions  of  women's  gendered  roles,  she  expanded  the 
possibilities  by  claiming  that  women's  "nature"  made  them  eligible  to  be  voting 
citizens,  whether  they  were  dutiful  war  industry  and  war  relief  workers,  aggres- 
sive defenders  of  their  country  in  opposition  to  pacifism,  or  adherents  of  peace 
after  the  war  was  over. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  venture  that  Fawcett 's  rhetoric  shows  not  only 
the  political  malleability  of  definitions  of  women's  "nature,"  but  also  suggests 
the  possibilities  for  actual  female  reality.  Fawcett 's  rhetoric  forces  us  to  consider 
that  conflicting  definitions  may  be  simultaneously  accurate.  Linda  Gordon  pro- 
poses as  much  in  a  recent  article  entitled  "The  Peaceful  Sex?"  in  which  she 
suggests  that  feminism  consider  both  "ways  of  thinking  that  honor  women's 
difference  from  men  but  never  treat  them  as  inevitable"  and  "ways  of  thinking 
that  reach  for  equality  with  men  without  assuming  that  we  must  emulate  men 
to  get  it."  We  can  see  this  in  Fawcett 's  insistence  that  women  should  share  equal 
rights  wdth  men  but  that  they  may  bring  different  values  to  politics  and  the 
public  realm.  In  some  sense  this  also  applies  to  her  dual  vision  that  women  can 
be  patriotic,  even  aggressive  defenders  of  their  country,  but  may  also  make  war 
less  likely.  There  are  both  "difference  and  similarity  trends"  found  in  feminism, 
and  as  Gordon  asserts,  the  "legacy  of  feminism  is  the  richer  because  of  the 
coexistence  of  these  contrary  claims."'^ 
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Notes 

I.  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett,/ttJ  Suffragii,  i  September  1914,  iS9jus  Suffragii,  roughly  translated 
as  "the  right  to  vote,"  was  the  name  of  the  monthly  journal  of  the  International  Woman 
Suffrage  Alliance,  which  had  a  membership  of  twenty-six  countries  in  1914. 

2  Fawcett  to  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  15  December  1914,  in  the  Autograph  Letter  Collection  of 
the  Fawcett  Library,  City  of  London  Polytechnic,  London,  England  (microfiche).  Similar 
references  to  women's  nationalism  are  contained  in  Fawcett 's  subsequent  letters  to  Tbe  Com- 
mon Cause,  8  January  1915, 641,  and  to  Jus  Suffragii,  i  January  1915, 230.  The  Common  Cause  was 
the  name  of  the  weekly  journal  of  the  National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  Societies  in 
Britain. 

3.  Biographers  of  Fawcett  and  historians  of  the  British  women's  suffrage  movement  have  ap- 
proached in  various  ways  the  combination  of  Fawcett 's  patriotism  during  the  war  and  her 
leadership  in  the  struggle  for  women's  right  to  vote.  Yet,  the  overriding  emphasis,  with  good 
reason,  has  been  on  Fawcett 's  patriotism,  placed  in  contrast  to  the  protests  of  the  anti-war 
suffragists.  However,  in  not  paying  attenrion  to  the  conflicts  in  Fawcett 's  own  rhetoric,  the 
complexity  of  the  wartime  women's  suffrage  struggle  in  Britain  is  minimized,  and  so  are  the 
implications  for  women's  appearance  in  the  international  arena  of  politics.  In  the  most  recent 
and  meticulously  researched  historical  biography  of  Fawcett,  ^D«^rir«/  World/or  Women:  The 
Life  of  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett  (Columbus:  Ohio  State  University  Press,  1991),  David 
Rubinstein  stresses  Fawcett's  patriotism  throughout  the  book,  78,  115, 127-128,  216-217,  286, 
especially  during  the  war.  He  also  emphasizes  Fawcett's  feminism  as  an  equally  important 
conviction  of  hers,  but  without  pointing  to  her  conflicting  uses  of  gender.  Rachel  Strachey,  in 
an  older  and  more  favorably  biased  biography,  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett  (London:  J.  Murray, 
1931),  celebrates  her  subject's  devotion  to  England  and  to  women,  but  without  analyzing 
Fawcett's  various  conceptions  of  women's  "nature."  Jo  Vellacott  Newberry,  in  her  article  on 
"Anti-War  Suffragists,"  History  62,  no.  206  (October  1977):  411-425,  writes  that  Fawcett  "was 
quite  ardently 'patriotic,'  even  jingoistic,  in  her  view  of  the  war,"  416,  but  she  does  not  mention 
Fawcett's  shock  at  the  news  of  England's  possible  involvement  in  the  war  in  July  1914.  She 
effectively  counterposes  Fawcett's  later  and  more  "patriotic"  stance,  once  war  was  declared, 
with  that  of  the  anti-war  suffragists.  Ann  Oakley,  in  her  article  "Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett: 
Duty  and  Determination  (1847-1929)"  in  Feminist  Theorists:  Three  Centuries  of  Women's  Intel- 
lectual Traditions,  ed.  Dale  Spender  (London:  Women's  Press,  1983):  184-202,  writes  that  Fawcett 
"was  a  nationalist  and  an  imperialist,"  and  "was  more  inclined  to  put  her  country  first  than 
many  other  suffragists,"  195.  Anne  Wiltsher,  in  Most  Dangerous  Women:  Feminist  Peace  Cam- 
paigners of  the  Great  War  (London:  Pandora,  1985),  emphasizes  that  Fawcett  was  "an  ardent 
nationalist,"  58,  who  "  believed  that  how  women  bore  themselves  in  this  war  would  have  a 
profound  effect,  not  only  upon  the  outcome  of  the  war  itself  but  upon  their  hiture  status  in 
the  country,"  71.  Wiltsher  does  note  that  although  Fawcett  found  the  war-time  arguments  of 
the  feminist  peace  campaigners  "abstract  and  visionary  and  hopelessly  idealistic,"  the  presi- 
dent of  the  NUWSS  "admired  these  women;  she  had  worked  closely  with  them,  thinking 
them  intelligent  and  very  capable,"  70. 

4.  Joan  Scott,  Gender  and  the  Politics  of  History  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1988),  27. 
I  am  using  Scott's  definition  of  gender  for  the  purposes  of  this  article;  her  definition,  as  she 
describes  it,  has  two  parts:  "Gender  is  a  constitutive  element  of  social  relationships  based  on 
f)erceived  differences  between  the  sexes,  and  gender  is  a  primary  way  of  signifying  relation- 
ships of  power,"  42. 
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5.  Biographies  of  Fawcett  include  those  by  Rubinstein,  Strachey,  and  Oakley  (see  footnote  3). 

6.  Regarding  Fawcett  s  critique  of  liberalism,  Philippa  Levine  in  Feminist  Lives  in  Victorian 
England:  Private  Roles  and  Public  Commitment  (Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  1990)  writes  that 
"Fawcett,  a  staunch  liberal,  saw  through  the  myth  of  the  formal  equality  of  individuals  in  the 
economic  sphere,  arguing  that  the  exclusionary  practices  preventing  women  from  equality  in 
the  workplace  made  the  whole  notion  of  equal  pay  a  hollow  one,"  174. 

7.  Rubinstein  concludes  his  biography  of  Fawcett  by  stressing  her  "inflexible  and  unattractive 
form  of  patriotism,"  but  he  also  points  to  the  importance  of  her  steadfastness  in  working  "for 
over  sixty  years  for  the  emancipation  of  her  sex,  touching  virtually  every  aspect  of  feminist 
aspirations  and  inspiring  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  large  numbers  of  women,"  286.  In  his 
descriptions  of  the  reforms  she  pursued  for  women  in  India,  Rubinstein  notes  the  combina- 
tion of  Fawcett 's  "feminism,  humanity,  and  imperialism,"  loi,  as  well  as  her  racism.  While 
Fawcett  did  not  believe  the  English  and  the  Indians  should  intermarry,  and  while  she  main- 
tained the  condescending  view  of  the  British  as  "a  governing  race"  in  India,  she  fought  vigor- 
ously against  the  sexual  exploitation  of  Indian  girls  and  women,  as  well  as  for  their  improved 
educational  opportunities  and  political  rights,  92,  loo-ioi,  206-207,  ^3^-  Vron  Ware  in  Beyond 
the  Pale:  White  Women,  Racism  and  History  (London:  Verso,  1992)  notes  the  "urgency  of  un- 
derstanding how  feminism  has  developed  as  a  political  movement  in  a  racist  society,"  xiii,  and 
the  implications  of  her  work  are  important  for  an  understanding  of  how  the  feminism  of 
women  like  Fawcett  was  influenced  by  racism  as  well  as  by  concern  for  her  sex.  In  their 
introduction  to  the  special  issue  on  "Gender,  Nationalisms,  and  National  Identities"  in  Gen- 
der and  History  i,  no.  2  (Summer  1993),  the  authors  note  how  "collaboration  between  nation- 
alism and  feminism  was  full  of  contradictory  possibilities,"  162;  the  meaning  of  their  phrase 
can  be  extended  to  provoke  thought  about  the  possibilities  as  well  as  the  limitations  involved 
in  the  politics  of  such  a  combination  as  nationalism  and  feminism. 

8.  Sandra  Holton,  Feminism  and  Democracy:  Women's  Suffrage  and  Reform  Politics  in  Britain,  /900- 
1^18  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1986),  9- 17.  Suflfragists  and  advocates  of  women's 
rights  were  not  necessarily  exclusive  in  their  use  of  humanist  or  essentialist  philosophy,  as  the 
example  of  Fawcett  indicates. 

9.  Rubinstein  notes  Fawcett 's  use  of  the  phrase  "a  grand  freemasonry  between  different  classes 
of  women"  in  1911, 188.  He  writes  that  "within  months  of  [the]  meeting"  at  which  this  phrase 
was  used,  "the  NUWSS  and  the  Labour  party  began  to  draw  closer  together."  The  issue  of 
economic  class  divisions  and  alliances  in  women's  organizations  in  Britain  is  certainly  relevant 
to  a  study  of  Fawcett 's  rhetoric  and  to  her  complicated  attitudes  towards  women  and  men  in 
the  working  class,  but  will  have  to  remain  outside  the  limited  scope  of  this  article. 

10.  Holton,  18.  Two  examples  of  Fawcett's  reference  to  women's  "co-operation  as  opposed  to 
competition"  are  contained  in  the  4  January  (p.  485)  and  11  January  (p.  502)  issues  of  The 
Common  Cause  in  1918.  For  earlier  examples,  see  Holton. 

11.  For  photographs  and  histories  of  British  women's  war  work  during  World  War  I,  see  Diana 
Condell  and  Jean  Liddiard,  Working  for  Victory?  Irrmges  of  Women  in  the  First  World  War,  1914- 
18  (London:  Roudedge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1987)  and  Arthur  Marwick,  Women  at  War,  1^14-1^18 
(Fontana  Paperbacks,  1977).  Both  contain  examples  of  Fawcett's  rhetoric.  It  is  important  to 
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The  Separate  Spheres  of  the  State: 

Mobilization  Rhetoric  and  Public  Policy 

Objectives  During  World  War  II 


Kate  Cannon 


ON  AUGUST  6, 1942,  the  Office  of  War  Information  [OWI]  released 
a  "summary  of  women's  attitudes  toward  domestic  and  foreign  is- 
sues in  the  first  eight  months  of  the  war."  OWI's  Bureau  of  Intel- 
ligence believed  that  the  government  needed  to  examine  thinking 
among  the  female  population  of  the  United  States.  "Women,"  they  wrote,  con- 
sistently exhibited,  "patterns  of  opinion  which  differ  from  the  male  half  of  the 
population."' 

The  bureau  characterized  women's  viewpoints  on  the  basis  of  eight  nation- 
wide polls  concluding  that  women  were  more  "apprehensive"  about  the  war, 
more  "pessimistic"  about  the  war  lasting  for  a  long  time,  more  receptive  toward 
ideas  regarding  "peace"  and  "appeasement,"  and  less  "bloodthirsty"  than  men. 
The  report  identified  women's  values  as  more  "idealistic  than  men  in  describing 
reasons  why  this  country  is  fighting,"  but  also  discovered  a  "strong  anti-Russian 
bias"  with  "suspicion  of  Russia's  intentions  to  pay  for  lend  lease."'  The  final 
summary  of  the  report  on  women  states: 

Most  of  their  [women's]  especially  characteristic  attitudes  seemed  to  grow  out  of  a  lack 
of  interest  and  information  on  topics  related  to  the  present  world  situation,  but  their 
greater  desire  for  security  must  also  be  considered  as  a  factor.  They  might  be  consid- 
ered a  potentially  dangerous  nucleus  of  isolationist,  appeasement  or  anti-Russian  sen- 
timent— but  it  is  probably  because  of  their  greater  apprehensiveness  and  timidity,  and 
their  failure  to  see  broad  integrated  aspects  of  the  world  situation  that  this  picture 
develops.  Their  attitudes  do  not  seem  to  reflect  lack  of  patriotic  fervor,  however,  and 
they  apparently  constitute  a  reservoir  of  recruits  waiting  for  effective  mobilization  to 
fight  on  the  home  front.' 
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Certainly  this  survey  reveals  as  much,  if  not  more  about  the  surveyors'  attitudes 
towards  women  as  it  does  about  women's  attitudes  towards  American  involve- 
ment in  World  War  II.  The  report  confirms  strongly  held  traditional  beliefs 
about  women  and  illustrates  how  the  surveyors  pre-conceived  notions  influ- 
enced their  interpretation  of  data  regarding  relatively  small  differences  in  opin- 
ion between  women  and  men/ 

This  essay  examines  the  gendered  nature  of  public  policy  and  mobilization 
rhetoric  during  World  War  II.  Federal  agencies  which  influenced  and  initiated 
social  poUcy  included  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Women's  Bureau,  and  advo- 
cacy organizations  which  were  affdiated  with  them.  I  also  examine  federal  agen- 
cies created  specifically  to  meet  war-time  needs,  including  the  Office  of  War 
Information  and  the  Women's  Advisory  Committee  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission.'  The  OWI,  the  War  Manpower  Commission  and  other  federal 
agencies  worked  in  cooperation  with  private  organizations  to  mobilize  Ameri- 
cans for  war.  Significandy,  rhetoric  and  policy  directed  toward  the  American 
homefront  made  distinctions  between  women  and  men.  The  differentiation 
between  the  sexes  supported  the  unconscious  and  conscious  belief  in  sex  differ- 
ences and  the  institutionalized  sex  bias  in  policy-making.  This  analysis  of  fed- 
eral public  policy  objectives  focuses  on  the  apparent  contradiction  in  mobiliza- 
tion policies  for  women  defense  workers  which  undermined  both  conventional 
constructions  of  gender  and  traditional  arguments  for  women's  rights.* 

When  the  Office  of  War  Information  initiated  their  propaganda  drive  to 
mobilize  citizens  for  World  War  II  they  did  so  with  a  belief  in  gender  differ- 
ences and  within  the  public  policy  framework  of  gendered  institutions.  The 
"female  dominion"  of  women's  reform  efforts  began  in  the  late  nineteenth-cen- 
tury and  culminated  during  the  Progressive  Era  with  the  establishment  of  sepa- 
rate governmental  agencies  dealing  specifically  with  issues  affecting  women  and 
children.'  In  effect,  the  federal  government  generated  American  domestic  policy 
through  "separate  spheres"  of  political  power  within  the  state  itself. 

Through  the  lobbying  efforts  of  Florence  Kelley  and  Lillian  Wald  from 
Chicago's  Hull  House,  the  Children's  Bureau  was  established  under  the  newly 
created  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  1912.  President  William  Taft 
signed  the  Children's  Bureau  Bill  at  the  end  of  his  administration  and  appointed 
Julia  Lathrop  as  director  of  the  Bureau.'  The  bureau  focused  on  child  welfare 
policy,  but  also  established  "the  primacy  of  women  in  its  area  of  public  policy."' 
In  1920,  President  Woodrow  Wilson  appointed  Mary  Anderson  to  the  direc- 
torship of  the  newly  formed  Women's  Bureau.  The  Women's  Bureau,  also  within 
the  Department  of  Labor,  was  given  the  federal  mandate,  "to  formulate  stan- 
dards and  policies  which  shall  promote  the  welfare  of  wage-earning  women. 
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improve  their  working  conditions,  increase  their  efficiency,  and  advance  their 
opportunities  for  profitable  employment."'"  The  Women's  Bureau  became  the 
most  influential  federal  agency  advocating  policies  for  female  wage-earners. 

These  federal  agencies  also  embraced  non-governmental  voluntary  organi- 
zations. The  reform  network  of  women's  advocacy  included  the  Women's  Divi- 
sion of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  and 
the  League  of  Women  Voters.  Most  of  these  agencies  and  organizations  con- 
solidated power  during  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's  administration  because 
of  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  alliance  with  women  reformers  who  endorsed  New  Deal 
legislation,  and  with  fiirther  appointments  of  female  reformers  to  head  federal 
agencies."  Frances  Perkins,  a  Progressive  reformer  and  women's  rights  advo- 
cate, became  the  first  woman  cabinet  officer  when  FDR  appointed  her  as  Sec- 
retary of  Labor."  Molly  Dewson,  also  a  veteran  of  Progressive  reform,  became 
Director  of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  dur- 
ing Roosevelt's  first  term.  Like  many  New  Deal  supporters,  Dewson's  career 
could  be  followed  in  "a  direct  line  from  Progressive  reform  to  the  New  Deal."'' 

Feminist  social  reformers  believed  in  government  action  and  turned  to  the 
state  for  social  policy  solutions  to  the  urgent  problems  of  working  women. 
Through  organizational  power  and  government  appointments,  these  middle 
and  upper-class  professionals  initiated  and  dominated  federal  public  policy  re- 
garding women.  During  the  war,  social  feminists  focused  the  debate  for  women's 
rights  on  the  issue  of  women's  paid  labor.  While  exploiting  the  defense  emer- 
gency, the  separate  spheres  of  female  advocacy  within  the  government  used 
mobilization  rhetoric  for  their  own  propaganda  purposes  of  expanding  women's 
role  and  empowering  female  wage-earners. 

Furthermore,  female  leadership  in  federal  policy-making  viewed  World  War 
II  as  an  opportunity  to  educate  Americans  about  women  wage-earners.  They 
had  long  been  aligned  with  a  strategy  of  protectionism  for  female  workers  and 
opposed  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.'*  As  social  feminists,  they  stood  for 
protective  legislation,  even  while  supporting  "equal  pay  for  equal  work"  during 
World  War  II. '^  With  the  stepped-up  demand  for  production  during  the  war 
and  the  shortage  of  male  workers,  many  of  these  leaders  advocated  a  complete 
reorganization  of  American  industry  and  community  standards  which  would 
favor  women  workers.  Their  convictions  were  grounded  in  their  belief  in  gen- 
der differences,  asserting  that  women  workers  were  mothers  and  family  mem- 
bers first  and  foremost. 

In  contrast,  a  contingent  of  New  Dealers  staffed  the  newly  established  OWI. 
They  viewed  the  war  as  an  opportunity  to  broaden  the  American  perspective 
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toward  world  events  and  away  from  traditional  ideology.  From  the  OWI's  in- 
ception in  1942,  propagandists  proclaimed  a  larger  meaning  for  the  war  by  ar- 
ticulating an  idealistic  vision  for  a  better  post-war  world.  Liberals  especially 
looked  at  war  propaganda  as  an  opportunity  to  mobilize  people  not  only  for 
war,  but  for  post-war  prosperity  based  on  New  Deal  reforms,  and  global  peace 
through  the  ideals  of  the  Four  Freedoms.'*  These  forces  within  the  OWI  saw 
women  as  special  targets  for  propaganda  because  they  believed  women,  despite 
their  traditional  oudook,  were  more  malleable  than  men.  The  OWI  often  por- 
trayed women  as  individuals  who  needed  to  expand  their  narrowly- focused  world 
view  and  become  equal  to  mobilized  men.  The  mobilization  of  women  required 
them  to  become  "masculinized"  to  a  more  sophisticated  political  perspective. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  mobilization  rhetoric  actually  rewrote  women's 
work  history,  ignoring  the  steady  increase  since  the  turn  of  the  century  of  wage- 
earning  women  and  characterizing  women  war  workers  as  a  temporary  labor 
pool.  Women  war  workers  were  perceived  by  propagandists  as  middle-class  white 
women  entering  the  workforce  briefly  for  patriotic  reasons.  In  fact,  the  majority 
of  female  war  workers  were  working  prior  to  the  war  effort.  Many  developed 
new  job  skills  and  subsequently  earned  higher  pay  because  of  expanded  em- 
ployment opportunities  during  the  war-time  labor  shortage.  Most  women  war 
workers  hoped  to  keep  their  jobs  after  the  war.''  However,  recruitment  cam- 
paigns often  characterized  women  workers  as  an  emergency  workforce  and  fre- 
quently reflected  "long  standing  myths"  about  female  workers.'* 

Most  importantly,  the  various  agencies  responsible  for  recruiting  war  work- 
ers never  coordinated  their  policy  objectives  regarding  women.  Male-headed 
agencies  knewlitde  about  the  long  history  of  female  wage-earners  and  remained 
inconsistent  and  self-serving  toward  the  concerns  of  female  leadership  during 
the  recruitment  campaigns.  The  OWI's  mobilization  rhetoric  of  sexual  equality 
was  directed  toward  "traditional"  women  whom  they  had  targeted  as  a  threat  to 
the  war  campaign,  while  male-headed  war  manpower  agencies  exploited  the 
rhetoric  of  sexual  equality  to  recruit  female  defense  workers.  Ultimately,  the 
rhetorical  discourse  of  sexual  equality  had  the  unanticipated  effect  of  disrupting 
the  argument  for  sexual  difference,  a  concept  which  was  the  cultural  and  insti- 
tutional basis  of  female  worker's  rights.  The  tension  between  the  arguments  for 
sexual  equality  and  sexual  difference  appeared  to  contradict  one  another  and 
ulrimately  would  collide  in  the  post-war  period. 

1.  Before  Pearl  Harbor 

What  the  Office  of  War  Informarion  failed  to  record  in  its  1942  survey  was  that 
female  leadership  had  in  fact  become  energized  during  the  New  Deal  and  that 
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women's  organizations  had  grown  in  strength  and  political  clout.  The  declining 
momentum  of  women's  welfare  and  social  policy  advocacy  in  the  late  1920's 
received  a  much  needed  boost  from  New  Deal  legislation."  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
served  as  the  White  House  liaison  to  many  federal  agencies  and  advocacy  groups 
which  addressed  the  issues  of  women  and  children."  Her  interest  and  support 
provided  these  groups  with  unprecedented  access  to  political  power.  Like  so 
many  other  middle  and  upper-class  women  reformers,  Roosevelt  was  born  into 
a  world  which  endorsed  Victorian  morality  and  came  of  age  during  the  Pro- 
gressive Era.  When  her  husband  became  president  during  the  depression, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  sought  to  "extend  the  New  Deal  to  American  women.""  ER 
and  the  vast  network  of  female  social  reformers  cultivated  during  the  New  Deal 
made  preparations  for  their  next  call  to  duty  when  the  United  States  inched 
closer  to  war  in  1941. 

The  Children's  Bureau  was  the  first  to  respond  to  concerns  for  children  and 
their  mothers  when  American  involvement  in  the  war  appeared  imminent.  On 
July  31, 1941,  the  Children's  Bureau  sponsored  a  "Conference  on  Day  Care  of 
Children  of  Working  Mothers  with  Special  Reference  to  Defense  Areas."  The 
two  day  conference  held  in  Washington  D.C.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  adopted  recommendations  which  were  sent  to  State  depart- 
ments of  health,  labor,  and  welfare  and  to  other  State  and  local  agencies  espe- 
cially concerned  with  the  problem  of  providing  necessary  resources  for  safe- 
guarding children  affected  by  the  emergency." 

The  Children's  Bureau  and  its  director,  Katherine  Lenroot,  tried  to  coordi- 
nate federal  agencies  and  organized  a  Joint  Planning  Board  to  set  day  care  stan- 
dards and  provide  services  for  working  mothers  who  were  needed  in  the  de- 
fense emergency.  The  Women's  Bureau  was  also  deeply  concerned  with  the 
recruitment  of  young  mothers  into  the  defense  industry  and  Lenroot  addressed 
this  fact  in  her  opening  statement  at  the  conference.  Drawing  the  two  bureaus 
together,  Lenroot  also  drew  together  what  was  considered  the  inevitable  con- 
nection between  "the  employment  of  women"  and  the  "welfare  of  children." 

Mary  Anderson,  head  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  responded  to  this  concern  by 
preparing  a  memorandum  on  "Trends  in  Women's  Employment."  She  noted 
that  the  greatest  percentage  of  increase  in  female  employment  from  1930  to 
1940  was  in  women  from  the  ages  of  25  to  44  years  old,  precisely  the  age,  "when 
family  responsibilities  are  normally  the  greatest."  Anderson  noted  the  effects  of 
the  economic  depression  on  female  employment  and  stated  that  in  "recent  years 
much  has  been  done  and  said  to  prevent  married  women  from  working."'' 

Historically,  the  Women's  Bureau  had  advocated  a  policy  which  equally  bal- 
anced child  welfare  with  the  rights  of  working  mothers.  In  regard  to  women's 
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rights,  the  Women's  Bureau  adhered  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  "Eighth 
International  Conference  of  American  States,"  held  in  Lima,  Peru,  in  Decem- 
ber of  1938.'*  The  conference  sub-committee  on  women  and  labor  standards 
passed  "The  Lima  Declaration  of  Women's  Rights."  This  resolution  declared 
that  "women  workers  have  suffered  from  special  forms  of  exploitation  and  dis- 
crimination in  the  past;"  therefore,  it  was  in  the  "best  interests  of  society"  to 
recognize  "full  political  and  civil  rights  and  full  opportunity"  for  women.  The 
Lima  Declaration  demanded  "equality  wdth  men...  flill  protection  in  and  op- 
portunities for  work...  [and]  the  most  ample  protection  as  mothers."  The 
Women's  Bureau  advocated  policies  that  provided  full  equality  for  women  which 
would  not  be  at  the  expense  of  maternal  well-being. 

At  the  1941  Conference  on  Day  Care,  Anderson  appeared  cautious  about  the 
rise  in  married  women's  employment  since  the  defense  emergency.  She  cited 
women's  obligation  to  meet  "the  needs  of  the  family"  along  with  the  trend  among 
employers  to  prefer  married  women  to  single  women  for  the  dubious  reason 
"that  when  the  emergency  is  over  these  married  women  can  be  discharged  much 
more  easily."'' The  Women's  Bureau  did  not  endorse  the  employment  of  women 
with  young  children;  however,  they  also  fervendy  opposed  the  arbitrary  dis- 
missal of  married  women,  as  was  often  the  case  during  the  Great  Depression. 

Anderson  requested  an  investigation  into  the  impact  that  large  numbers  of 
working  mothers  would  have  on  communities  with  defense  plants.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  coherently  developed  plan  for  working  mothers,  Anderson  did  not 
believe  it  advantageous  for  "any  community  to  have  the  employers  set  up  nurs- 
ery centers  within  the  factory."'*  Anderson  was  concerned  about  the  dislocation 
of  women  workers  into  defense  areas  and  resisted  the  employment  of  married 
women  with  young  children  until  all  other  manpower  sources  had  been  ex- 
hausted, what  she  called  the  "saturation  point." 

Anderson's  trepidation  about  the  mass  recruitment  of  women  workers  could 
have  been  perceived  as  antithetical  to  her  position  as  an  advocate  for  female 
wage-earners,  especially  in  light  of  the  comments  by  Colonel  Frank  McSherry, 
head  of  the  Defense  Training  Branch  under  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment [OPM].  McSherry  cited  the  shortage  of  male  workers  for  defense  work 
and  optimistically  argued  that  women  workers  could  enter  these  industries, 
"without  creating  welfare  problems,  without  creating  shortage  of  school  facili- 
ties for  children,  without  creating  a  shortage  of  public  utilities,  and  without 
creating  other  civic  problems  of  similar  character."'^ 

McSherry  illustrated  his  favorable  view  of  women  workers  with  effusive  com- 
pliments stating  that,  "when  it  comes  to  what  jobs  women  can  fill  there  is  no 
limit,"  and  that  in  many  manufacturing  positions  "women  [were]  doing  the  job 
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better  than  men,"  later  adding  that  the  OPM  would  be  opening  "training  pro- 
grams for  women."  McSherry  admitted  that  as  the  demand  for  women  workers 
increased  so  too  would  the  Children's  Bureau's  "problems  of  taking  care  of  the 
children  of  these  women  who  are  working."  However,  McSherry  hoped  that 
"childless  women  will  be  the  ones  employed,  rather  than  the  mothers  with  chil- 
dren, but  we  can't  always  control  such  matters."'' 

McSherry 's  responses  characterized  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  certain 
federal  agencies  responsible  for  mobilization  toward  the  historical  problems 
facing  female  wage-earners.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement, recruited  women,  trained  them  in  new  fields,  espoused  favorable  views 
toward  the  productiveness  of  female  workers,  and  advocated  for  the  equality  of 
wornen  in  the  workforce.  On  the  other  hand,  McSherry  and  many  other  ad- 
ministration officials  had  no  knowledge  of  the  long  history  of  struggle  for  women 
workers.  The  Women's  Bureau  and  the  Children's  Bureau  had  been  created  to 
protect  both  women  and  children  from  exploitation  in  the  workplace.  Both 
bureaus,  operating  under  the  Department  of  Labor  had  advocated  for  protec- 
tive legislation  and  the  establishment  of  child  welfare  programs  for  working 
mothers.  While  both  bureaus  welcomed  the  possibility  that  women  could  earn 
higher  wages,  and  that  new  professions  would  be  opened  to  them,  neither  bu- 
reau wanted  to  sacrifice  the  gains  women  had  made  in  past  toward  better  work- 
ing conditions  and  fewer  hours. 

In  fact,  both  Anderson  and  Lenroot  were  leery  of  McSherry 's  call  to  duty  for 
women.  Neither  of  these  leaders  responded  to  McSherry 's  praise  of  women 
workers,  both  already  knew  that  women  were  just  as  competent  as  men  in  in- 
dustrial work.  What  concerned  them  was  McSherry 's  indifference  toward  the 
relaxation  of  labor  standards  for  women  because  of  the  emergency.  Anderson 
confirmed  that  the  Women's  Bureau  would  "hold  to  the  standards  now  in  ef- 
fect" and  that  to  do  otherwise  was  "unnecessary."  Nevertheless,  Anderson  knew 
she  had  to  cooperate  wath  Roosevelt's  appointed  war  agencies,  including  the 
Labor  Commission  established  at  OPM.  At  the  conference,  she  complimented 
the  War  Department  and  the  Labor  Commission  for  requesting  information 
regarding  the  bureau's  labor  standards. 

However,  Anderson  and  other  advocates  for  women  workers  at  the  confer- 
ence expressed  concern  over  McSherry  and  OPM's  effort  to  allow  women  to 
work  60  hours  a  week.  Anderson  agreed  that  "60  hours  was  far  too  long"  and 
that  the  working  mother  would  bear  an  especially  difficult  burden  "to  provide 
for  her  family,"  as  Lenroot  stated.  Although  some  states  already  regulated 
women's  work  hours,  Anderson  admitted  that  FDR's  Wage  and  Hour  Act  al- 
lowed women  to  work  over  40  hours,  as  long  as  they  were  paid  overtime." 
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Anderson  and  Lenroot's  viewpoints  reflected  the  perspective  of  the  network 
of  female  reformers  who  advanced  a  strategy  of  protectionism  for  female  wage- 
earners.'"  They  did  not  see  a  conflict  between  their  support  of  women's  tradi- 
tional familial  role  and  their  defense  of  women's  rights,  including  female  worker's 
rights.  Like  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  they  refused  to  address  married  working  women 
as  "controversial."''  However,  they  found  a  politically  expedient  route  toward 
legislation  which  protected  women  workers  by  arguing  that  women  were  tradi- 
tionally responsible  for  the  family's  needs.  They  held  strong  convictions  about 
the  "double  burden  of  employment  and  domestic  chores,"  on  married  women 
workers.  The  Women's  Bureau  and  the  National  Consumers  League  had  been 
instrumental  in  researching  high  infant  mortality  rates,  along  wdth  the  poor 
health  and  premature  deaths  of  working  mothers  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury.'' 

These  reformers  endorsed  women's  paid  labor  as  long  as  the  children  of  work- 
ing mothers  were  adequately  cared  for  and  all  women  were  treated  decently  in 
the  workplace.  The  Children's  Bureau  conceived  its  role  as  one  which  would 
protect  children  and  their  mothers.  The  Women's  Bureau's  support  of  protective 
legislation  drew  from  their  awareness  that  female  wage-earners  had  different 
familial  responsibilities  than  men.  The  Women's  Bureau  often  advocated  for 
special  treatment  of  women  workers  and  within  the  framework  of  protection- 
ism demanded  better  working  conditions,  shorter  work  hours,  but  also  broader 
employment  opportunities  and  higher  wages. 

Many  social  reformers  upheld  women's  traditional  role  based  on  the  notion 
that  characteristics  of  femininity  and  masculinity  were  both  biologically  and 
socially  ordained.  At  this  point  in  time,  female  social  reformers  did  not  argue 
that  women  were  morally  superior  to  men,  as  nineteenth-century  reformers 
and  suffragists  had  done.  The  argument  for  sexual  difference  did  allow  for  a 
sexual  hierarchy  which  maintained  the  patriarchal  order.  On  the  other  hand, 
social  feminists  exploited  sexual  differences  for  both  political  and  personal  rea- 
sons. Politically,  women  were  often  permitted  to  enter  the  public  realm  to  ad- 
dress and  resolve  society's  problems."  Personally,  women,  especially  mothers, 
were  given  status  within  the  family,  respected  and  revered  for  their  familial  role. 
Challenging  and  dismantling  the  argument  for  difference  would  have  meant 
denying  women  an  important  route  to  power  and  social  status.'* 

Furthermore,  these  women  perceived  the  difficulties  facing  women  and  work- 
ing mothers  as  community  concerns.  Disrupting  family  structure  would  not 
necessarily  provide  needed  social  reforms  and  in  fact  could  have  threatened  the 
very  basis  for  their  existence.  The  Women's  Bureau  and  Children's  Bureau  along 
with  other  voluntary  organizations  had  advocated  for  social  services  founded 
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on  the  principle  that  civic  improvement  supported  the  institution  of  the  family. 
Therefore  they  advocated  for  better  schools,  improved  transportation,  standard- 
ized day  care,  efficient  public  utilities,  and  accessible  health  care  facilities. 

In  1941,  before  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  declaration  of  war, 
most  reformers  affiliated  with  federal  agencies  and  women's  advocacy  organiza- 
tions were  rightfiilly  suspicious  of  industry  and  government  mobilization  ef- 
forts. Lenroot  and  Anderson  heard  the  praises  of  women  workers  by  industrial 
leaders  and  government  mobilization  officials  who  only  years  before  had  re- 
sisted their  efforts  to  overturn  the  "married  person's  clause"  which  had  been  the 
basis  for  employment  discrimination  of  married  women.  For  women's  advo- 
cates, doubt  existed  because  there  was  no  evidence  that  industry  would  respect 
the  long  fought  for  labor  standards,  also  it  was  unclear  whether  communities 
would  make  adjustments  to  large  numbers  of  working  mothers  and  provide  the 
social  service  support,  and  it  was  undecided  how  much  the  federal  government 
would  intervene. 

2.  After  Pearl  Harbor 

On  December  7, 1941,  Japanese  bombers  attacked  the  U.S.  fleet  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Within  the  week,  the  United  States  was  at  war  with  both  Japan  and  its 
European  allies,  Germany  and  Italy.  One  month  after  the  bombing  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  injanuary  of  1942,  Roosevelt  disbanded  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement and  created  the  War  Production  Board  [WPB]  to  coordinate  efforts 
between  the  military  and  civilian  sectors  of  society.  Prior  to  this,  American  war 
production  had  been  inefficient  and  lacked  a  central  governing  authority.  In 
1943,  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  [OWM]  took  over  most  of  the  war  ad- 
ministration from  the  WPB.  The  War  Manpower  Commission  [WMC]  was 
organized  in  April  of  1942,  with  Paul  V.  McNutt  as  its  director.  The  WMC 
worked  with  the  Labor  Division  of  the  War  Production  Board,  and  with  the 
Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  the  Commissions  of  Civil 
Service  and  Selective  Service." 

In  June  of  1942,  six  months  after  war  was  declared,  by  executive  order.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  created  the  Office  of  War  Information.  Primarily  the  OWI  was 
designed  as  an  information  service  which  would  provide  the  American  public 
with  the  "truth"  about  the  war.  But  the  OWI  also  found  itself  "providing  the 
background  for  war  news"  because  "throughout  the  country  there  was  public 
confusion  about  the  various  wartime  activities  of  the  government."^*  Part  of  the 
OWI's  activities  were  to  coordinate  information  from  the  many  government 
war  agencies.  Elmer  Davis,  head  of  the  Domestic  Branch  of  the  OWI  found 
this  aspect  of  his  position  the  most  frustrating  since  many  of  the  war  agencies 
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refused  to  cooperate  and  suspected  OWI  interference  in  their  policies.  The 
OWI  could  only  relay  policy  decisions,  it  could  not  resolve  policy  conflicts,  "nor 
analyze  publicly  the  important  questions"  of  the  war.'^ 

Through-out  the  war,  mobilization  agencies  had  difficulty  in  developing  a 
consistent  blueprint  for  meeting  defense  needs.  Unfortunately,  almost  all  of  the 
agencies  except  those  under  the  Department  of  Labor  had  little  knowledge  of 
the  issues  affecting  labor  and  appeared  ignorant  of  the  vast  civic  problems  asso- 
ciated with  a  mass  recruitment  of  war  workers.  However,  mobilization  of  do- 
mestic defense  workers  was  still  highly  effective  because  it  was  economically 
lucrative  to  both  industry  and  labor.  Americans  were  also  motivated  by  patri- 
otic reasons  to  enter  defense  work,  yet  this  justification  was  most  often  reserved 
for  women  who  were  not  generally  expected  to  become  paid  laborers. 

Along  with  patriotism,  it  was  for  various  purposes  that  female  leadership 
heartily  answered  the  call  to  war  mobilization  after  Pearl  Harbor.  First,  they 
saw  the  war  as  an  opportunity  to  broaden  the  scope  of  employment  for  working 
women,  and  they  felt  that  the  shortage  of  male  workers  could  provide  women 
vdth  a  bargaining  chip  for  improving  working  conditions  and  addressing  the 
social  problems  of  married  women  workers.  Finally,  most  women's  leaders  were 
Democrats,  closely  associated  with  the  Eleanor  and  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Many 
of  them  held  presidential  appointments.  For  them,  support  for  the  war  effort 
was  support  for  FDR  and  the  Democratic  party. 

In  June  of  1942,  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee held  a  regional  conference  in  Boston  on  "Women  and  the  War."^'  The 
program  included  several  panels  under  the  heading  of  "Women  in  the  War 
Effort,"  including:  "Women  on  the  Production  Front,"  which  addressed,  "how 
women  can  serve  in  industry  and  agriculture."  "Women  on  the  Home  Front" 
spoke  to  "the  consumer  in  war  time...  and  women  in  civilian  defense. "The  third 
portion  of  their  program  outlined  "Women  on  the  Fighting  Front,"  with  speeches 
from  the  leadership  in  women's  military  auxiliary  forces. 

The  conference  rhetoric  was  unswervingly  supportive  of  FDR,  brimming 
with  patriotism,  and  dedicated  to  the  war  effort.  The  most  influential  female 
leadership  during  Roosevelt's  era  came  from  within  his  own  administration  and 
were  often  presidential  appointees.  These  women  shaped  the  arguments  for 
women's  rights  and  directed  the  course  of  feminist  debate.  However,  they  had 
risen  to  the  ranks  of  institutional  power  from  grass-roots  reform  organizations, 
women's  clubs,  and  frequently,  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  Six  months  into  the  war,  they  rallied  all  women  to  defend 
American  democracy  in  "field  and  factory;  in  hospital  and  arsenal;  in  clinic  and 
club."39 
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The  conference  leadership  attacked  isolationism  as  a  policy  that  "has  failed 
us  as  a  nation  again  and  again."^  With  all  hesitancy  toward  American  involve- 
ment in  total  war  abandoned,  female  leadership  at  the  conference  moved  to- 
ward the  goal  of  winning  the  war.  For  these  leaders,  winning  the  war  was  an 
"opportunity"  to  acclaim  the  special  abilities  and  heritage  of  women.  Genevieve 
Forbes  Herrick,  Public  Relations  Director  for  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary 
Corps  declared  that,  "in  every  national  crisis...  women  have  been  resolute  and 
resourceful,"  and  that  "thousands  of  women  ...  have  played  their  courageous 
and  anonymous  part  in  every  war  we  have  waged."*'  Mary  Dublin,  Director  of 
the  Survey  Division  of  the  Civilian  Mobilization  Branch,  was  more  specific 
stating  that,  "We  women  especially,  treasure  our  democratic  heritage.  Our  rights 
and  privileges  are  unique.  No  women  in  the  world  have  known  like  opportuni- 
ties in  work,  education  or  in  community  affairs."*^ 

A  conference  speech  on  "What  Women  Lose  If  We  Lose  Democracy"  went 
further  in  this  analogy  and  condemned  Hitler's  slogan  "Kirche,  Kinder,  und 
Kueche  (church,  children,  and  kitchen.)"  The  speech  explained  that  under  the 
Third  Reich,  women  "were  not  allowed  the  freedom  to  choose  between  a  career 
and  home,  they  were  told  "what  to  do."*^  Conference  leaders  emphasized  the  rights 
of  women  under  American  democracy  as  opposed  to  women  living  in  the  fas- 
cist state  of  Germany.  Under  "Hitlerism,"  women's  lives  were  divided  into  "three 
spheres"  and  "women  lost  all  their  hard-gained  rights  and  privileges."** 

Ironically,  among  the  patriotic  rhetoric  and  pro-war  discourse,  the  confer- 
ence leadership  also  insisted  that  American  women  wage-earners  should  not 
lose  their  hard-won  privileges  because  of  the  war.  Louise  Stitt,  Director  of  the 
Women's  Minimum  Wage  Bureau,  at  the  Department  of  Labor,  made  it  clear 
that,  "it  is  especially  important  that  the  maximum  workday  and  week  for  women 
workers  does  not  exceed  the  8  and  48  hours."  For  a  session  on  the  "Standards 
For  Employment  of  Women  in  War  Time,"  Stitt  revealed  that,  "Immediately 
after  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  manufacturers  of  war  products  deluged 
state  labor  departments  with  requests  for  relaxation  of  labor  laws  for  women," 
and  many  state  labor  boards  complied. 

At  the  conference,  Stitt  and  other  female  labor  leaders  advocated  for  the  rights 
of  female  wage-earners.  Conscious  of  the  anti-Hitler  propaganda  and  the  pro- 
war  discourse  of  equality  under  democracy,  Stitt  asked  if  women  "working  side  by 
side  with  men  and  doing  the  same  or  similar  work"  were  being  paid  the  same  rate. 
She  answered  that  women  were  not  earning  equal  pay  with  men  and  that  most 
women  were  barely  earning  a  "living  wage."  She  argued  for  a  change  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  budget  since  most  states  had  determined  budgets  for  women  based  on 
"self-supporting  women,"  when  in  fact,  "practically  all  women  have  dependents."*' 
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While  demanding  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  arguing  that  women  wage- 
earners  were  also  breadwinners,  Stitt  made  a  different  case  for  better  working 
conditions  based  on  women's  heightened  sense  of  their  environment: 

Investigations  have  showrn  that  women  are  affected  much  more  than  men  by  poor 
lighting,  inferior  equipment,  and  unpleasant  surroundings.  This  is  not  surprising  when 
we  realize  that  over  the  centuries  women  have  been  responsible  for  creating  comfort- 
able and  pleasant  surroundings  in  the  home.  At  a  time  when  women  are  playing  so 
vital  a  part  in  the  nation's  race  for  increased  output,  it  is  important  to  know  that  their 
efficiency  and  productivity  are  considered  higher  in  plants  where  the  working  condi- 
tions are  good.-** 

Stitt  clung  to  an  argument  of  sexual  difference  when  advocating  better  work- 
ing conditions  for  women,  further  stating  that,  "Women  are  more  susceptible 
than  men  to  some  industrial  poisons."  The  contention  of  female  susceptibility 
had  been  a  popular  strategy  for  protective  legislation  dating  back  to  the  1908 
Supreme  Court  decision  oiMuller  v.  Oregon  which  upheld  the  constitutionality 
of  maximum  hour  legislation  for  women  workers.*'  Stitt,  like  many  other  women's 
rights  advocates  and  labor  bureaucrats,  had  no  trouble  balancing  arguments  for 
equal  pay  based  on  sexual  equality  with  arguments  for  better  working  condi- 
tions based  on  sexual  difference. 

Furthermore,  Thelma  McKelvey,  from  the  Women's  Labor  Supply  Service 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  called  for  universal  acceptance  of  women 
in  the  industrial  labor  force.  McKelvey  spoke  of  the  dramatic  changes  in  the 
paid  labor  force  because  of  war  industry  jobs  which  employed  over  2  million 
new  women  workers  in  1942  and  would  employ  another  2  million  the  following 
year.  McKelvey  explained  that  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  advocated  "opening  up  training  opportunities"  for  women 
and  that  the  operating  policy  specifically  stated  that  women  were  to  be  referred 
"on  the  same  basis  as  men."  She  further  stated  that,  "women  should  have  ex- 
actly the  same  training  that  men  have...  and  there  is  no  need  for  a  duplication  of 
effort  in  separate  classes."*' 

While  McKelvey  claimed  fiill  equality  for  women  workers  she  did  so  based 
on  the  understanding  that  the  "shift  of  women  from  home  to  factory"  would 
require  a  coordinated  effort  by  both  industry  and  community.  She  asserted  that 
the  "change  in  attitude"  which  would  allow  for  more  "trained  women...  increased 
opportunities  for  women...  [and]  the  trend  toward  the  greater  use  of  women" 
would  have  to  be  accomplished  within  the  context  of  "a  critical  change  in  the 
social  pattern."  McKelvey  reasoned  that  the  labor  market  must  be  aware  of 
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women's  "capacities"  during  the  planning  stages  of  women's  mobilization  into 
war  industries.  McKelvey's  reference  to  the  need  for  community  response  to 
industrial  shifts  reflected  the  conviction  of  female  leaders  that  for  women  to 
achieve  full  equality  within  the  labor  force,  society  would  have  to  recognize 
their  unique  role  within  the  family. 

Therefore,  female  labor  leaders  lobbied  for  industrial  and  community  aware- 
ness of  women's  traditional  functions  within  the  family.  Female  leadership  did 
not  perceive  a  contradiction  in  demanding  sexual  equality  based  on  differences 
between  female  and  male  roles.  In  fact,  it  was  an  opportunity  to  alter  radically 
"social  patterns"  which  unfairly  discriminated  against  female  wage-earners  and 
remained  ignorant  of  their  "double  burden"  of  domestic  chores.  The  position  of 
female  leadership  regarding  women's  roles  illustrated  how  World  War  II  both 
transformed  women's  traditional  sphere  and  maintained  gender  differences.  At 
this  time,  leadership  did  not  perceive  the  erosion  of  gender  differences  as  neces- 
sarily for  female  empowerment.  In  fact,  by  demanding  industry  and  commu- 
nity accommodation  to  the  special  needs  of  women,  leadership  provided  women 
with  a  level  playing  field  to  compete  with  men  for  employment. 

3.  Waging  War  with  "  Womanpower" 

On  December  5,  1942,  the  Women's  Advisory  Committee  to  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  was  created  by  executive  order.  Margaret  Hiclcey  was  ap- 
pointed "Chairman"  to  the  committee  which  was  designed  to  advise  Chairman 
Paul  McNutt  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  on  agency  policy  concerning 
the  utilization  of  women  in  war  industry.  The  WAC  was  composed  of  thirteen 
members,  all  of  whom  were  women.  Hickey  was  also  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs.  The  creation  of  a  sepa- 
rate women's  advisory  committee  within  the  War  Manpower  Commission  il- 
lustrated the  internal  division  along  gender  lines  extended  to  wartime  bureaus. 
Rickey's  appointment  also  reflected  the  traditional  course  of  female  leadership 
from  grass-roots  voluntary  organization  to  institutional  power  during  Roosevelt's 
administration.  Through-out  Hickey 's  term  at  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion, she  remained  a  strong  advocate  for  "womanpower"  while  maintaining  that 
communities  and  industry  adapt  to  the  needs  of  female  wage-earners. 

In  July  of  1943,  civilian  employment  of  women  reached  an  all-time  peak  of 
17.7  million  workers.  Two  months  later,  Hickey  issued  a  report  noting  that  in- 
creased employment  opportunities  had  "almost  exhausted  the  groups  of  women 
who  can  be  brought  into  the  labor  market."*'  The  report  expressed  apprehen- 
sion over  the  shortage  of  workers  to  fill  vital  war  production  jobs  and  enumer- 
ated reasons  why  recruitment  of  female  workers  was  not  completely  successful. 
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including  "existing  concern  for  post-war  job  security"  and  that  after  the  war 
women  "will  be  treated  as  usurpers  of  men's  jobs  and  denied  equal  opportunity 
for  employment."'"  Hiclcey  also  asserted  that  the  "inability  of  responsible  agen- 
cies to  develop  adequate  child  care  facilities,"  prohibited  the  WMC  from  refer- 
ring working  mothers  to  defense  areas  and  also  compelled  them  to  discourage 
women  with  small  children  from  accepting  employment.  Hickey  also  reported 
that  there  had  been  no  "consistent  effort  to  develop  for  women  part-time  work 
plans,  which  would  permit  great  numbers  of  them  to  accept  and  retain  employ- 
ment without  serious  disruption  of  home  responsibilities."  Finally,  Hickey  stated 
that  recruitment  methods  had  been  inconsistent  and  that  there  had  been  "no 
concerted  approach  to  the  evaluation  of  successfiil  techniques,"  noting  that  "in 
general  women  fail  to  respond  to  the  solicitation  of  volunteer  workers,  urging 
them  into  the  labor  market."'' 

Hickey  argued  that  recruitment  and  retention  of  female  workers  would  re- 
quire a  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  industry  including,  "adequate  facilities  and 
safety  precautions,"  the  "installation  and  maintenance"  of  restrooms,  rest  areas, 
and  "cafeterias  with  well-balanced  meals,"  recreation  facilities  near  the  plant, 
"scheduled  rest  periods,"  and  "trained  personnel  counselors  to  assist  in  the  in- 
duction" and  training  of  unskilled  workers.  Hickey  maintained  that  the  com- 
munity also  must  offer  "adequate  medical,  dental,  and  nursing  care,  the  expan- 
sion of  existing  "restaurants  and  other  eating  facilities,"  the  "expansion  of  school 
facilities"  for  the  families  of  war  workers,  "child  care  facilities  with  nursery  schools, 
daily  foster  home  replacement,  extended  school  programs,  home-maker  ser- 
vice, and  play  centers  to  serve  the  children  of  working  mothers."''  Hickey  in- 
sisted that  the  "womanpower"  campaign  be  "integrated  into  the  manpower  pro- 
gram" because  the  "scope"  of  the  national  emergency  demanded  awareness  that 
women  were  the  "major  segment  of  labor  resources."  The  Women's  Advisory 
Committee  report  concluded  that  the  ultimate  success  of  female  mobilization 
rested  on  enlisting  women  workers  to  "replace  and  substitute"  for  men,  and  for 
adjustments  by  industry  and  local  communities  so  that  "the  basic  homelife  of 
the  nation"  would  not  be  disrupted. 

Hickey  reasserted  this  position  throughout  her  tenure  at  WMC."  In  April 
of  1944,  Hickey  issued  an  appraisal  of  the  "womanpower"  campaign.**  Her  re- 
port maintained  that  the  "haphazard"  nature  of  the  earlier  recruitment  cam- 
paign was  now  better  coordinated  within  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 
However,  Hickey  noted  the  perpetual  problems  of  recruitment  of  local  women 
in  defense  areas  because  employers  hired  men  referred  from  other  regions.  In 
response  to  this  problem,  Hickey  argued  that  employment  opportunities  for 
women  would  be  greatly  increased  by  expanding  female  job  classifications.  Ac- 
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cording  to  Hiclcey,  labor  shortages  could  be  reduced  if  female  jobs  "expanded" 
allowing  factories  to  "release  men  for  occupations  unsuitable  for  women."  Hickey 
further  asserted  that  certain  occupations  should  be  reserved  for  women  and 
that  there  should  be  a  "ceiling"  on  the  employment  of  male  workers,  and  "con- 
trolled referral"  until  complete  utilization  of  women  workers  was  reached." 

In  1944,  the  Women's  Advisory  Committee  to  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission made  further  requests  for  a  clarification  of  "manpower  aims  in  the  re- 
adjustment period"  which  was  impeding  the  progress  of  recruitment  during  the 
war.'*  Throughout  the  war,  the  Women's  Bureau  had  issued  similar  statements 
urging  a  federal  post-war  policy  for  recruited  women  because  concern  for  "job 
security"  had  slowed  mobilization.'^  The  Women's  Bureau  also  expressed  con- 
cern regarding  mobilization  policies  which  disregarded  the  steady  increase  of 
female  wage-earners  since  the  first  World  War.  During  the  post-World  War  I 
era,  the  Women's  Bureau  noted  that  women  left  war  manufacturing  jobs  in 
large  numbers;  however,  overall  "the  proportion  of  women  among...  workers 
was  larger  than  before  the  war."5*  The  Women's  Bureau  and  the  Women's  Advi- 
sory Committee  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  used  the  leverage  of  the 
defense  emergency  to  argue  for  a  coherent  federal  policy  regarding  women  work- 
ers in  the  post-war  period.  At  the  same  time,  both  agencies  endorsed  the  "con- 
tinued utilization"  of  community  facilities  after  the  war.  Hickey  recommended 
that  "child  care,  recreation"  facilities,  and  other  civic  improvements  "be  trans- 
ferred to  peacetime  usefulness."'' 

Throughout  World  War  II,  female  leadership  pressed  for  mobilization  poli- 
cies which  would  benefit  female  wage-earners,  address  the  problems  of  work- 
ing mothers,  and  ultimately  expand  women's  rights.  The  war  produced  exten- 
sive public  discussion  about  women's  traditional  role  since  female  mobilization 
both  challenged  the  scope  of  women's  sphere  and  also  confirmed  the  problems 
of  working  mothers.  However,  prescriptions  for  federal  policy  often  appeared 
contradictory,  demanding  both  equal  rights  for  women  and  "favored"  treatment 
for  working  mothers.  It  is  evident  that  female  leadership  perceived  war-time 
shifts  as  an  "opportunity"  to  educate  Americans  and  change  social  patterns  to- 
ward acceptance  of  both  a  broader  public  role  for  women  and  the  special  re- 
sponsibilities of  female  wage-earners. 

To  some  extent  these  leaders  were  successfiil  in  their  objectives  to  both  in- 
fluence policy  changes  and  enact  federal  legislation.  Protests  from  female-headed 
agencies  regarding  mobilization  plans  and  the  lack  of  a  coherent  post-war  policy 
for  female  laborers  did  make  an  impression  on  both  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission and  the  Office  of  War  Information.  The  Women's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee overcame  earlier  difficulties  concerning  communication  and  policy  chan- 
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nels  to  propose  recommendations  to  the  WMC/°  The  WMC  responded  to  the 
problems  of  female  wage-earners  and  the  OWI  circulated  information  obtained 
from  the  Women's  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Women's  Bureau  regarding 
these  issues. 

For  example,  on  May  2, 1944,  Frank  Constangy,  the  Regional  Chief  of  Op- 
erations for  the  WMC  directed  state  manpower  agencies  to  a  "systematic 
and  concentrated  course  of  action"  to  recruit  women  workers  and  to  keep  women 
working  throughout  the  defense  emergency.  Constangy  determined  that  the 
"woman-ing"  of  plants  would  only  take  place  if  employers  prepared  their  plants 
for  the  employment  of  women  by  providing  special  training,  adequate  facilities, 
and  physical  check-ups.  Moreover,  he  detailed  community  transformation  dur- 
ing female  recruitment  campaigns  relating  the  demands  made  by  female  lead- 
ership including  "transportation,  housing,  shopping  hours,  banking  hours, 
doctor's  hours,  [and]  day  nurseries."'" 

Similarly,  the  OWI  publicized  reports  made  by  both  the  Women's  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  Women's  Bureau  and  released  these  reports  to  American 
newspapers.  One  report,  in  September  of  1943  combined  information  from  both 
the  WAC  and  the  Women's  Bureau  describing  "womanpower"  proposals  from 
both  agencies.*'  The  press  release  maintained  that  full  utilization  of  women 
workers  required  "adaptations  for  women  wdth  household  responsibilities."*^ 
These  adaptations  included,  part-time  shift  work,  medical  care,  eating  facili- 
ties, child  care,  and  changes  in  the  hours  of  operations  for  commercial  estab- 
lishments such  as  grocery  stores  and  laundry  facilities. 

The  Children's  Bureau  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  use  of  federal  funds 
to  help  finance  child  care  centers  under  the  Lanham  Act.'*  Child  care  facilities 
remained  largely  a  local  matter.  However,  federal  start-up  money  became  avail- 
able through  several  means.  The  Community  Facilities  Act  or  Lanham  Act 
passed  in  1943,  allowed  federal  funds  for  the  establishment  of  local  and  state 
programs  for  day-care  centers.*'  War  boom  communities  could  apply  for  fund- 
ing to  coordinate  and  establish  child-care  services  in  their  area.  At  its  peak,  the 
program  provided  care  for  approximately  130,000  children.**  However,  the 
Lanham  Act  was  not  originally  intended  to  fund  child-care  and  Georgia  Con- 
gressman Fritz  Lanham  opposed  its  use  for  this  purpose.  In  addition,  the  appli- 
cation process  was  a  "bureaucratic  maze"  which  involved  several  federal  agen- 
cies.*^ 

Therefore,  industries  and  communities  often  found  more  creative  and  expe- 
ditious ways  to  fund  child-care  services.  Kaiser  shipyards  in  the  Northwest  ap- 
plied for  funding  through  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission  and  by-passed  the 
Lanham  Act  basing  their  claims  on  the  war-time  emergency.  Kaiser  constructed 
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three  nurseries  with  capacity  for  almost  1500  children. *'  The  Women's  Bureau 
had  also  advocated  for  the  counselor  program  which  was  adopted  by  many  de- 
fense plants.*'  The  counselor  program  helped  women  to  arrange  appointments 
with  doctors  and  dentists  and  offered  working  women  homemaking  advice. 
The  Women's  Bureau  reported  in  1943  that  child  care  and  ancillary  services 
were  available  in  over  4400  war  production  areas.7° 

The  own  battled  against  "traditional"  attitudes  of  Americans  who  viewed 
day  nurseries  as  welfare  by  promoting  child  care  programs  as  "far  better  care 
than  the  majority  of  [children]  receive  at  home."''  The  OWI  was  committed  to 
persuading  reluctant  families,  unprepared  communities,  and  conservative  gov- 
ernment officials  that  child  care  facilities  were  essential  to  the  war  effort.  OWTs 
Wonianpower  campaign  included  a  strong  appeal  to  communities  to  endorse 
the  use  of  child  care  facilities  and  to  support  government  efforts  to  provide 
federal  start-up  money.  Information  about  war-time  child  care  programs  was 
disseminated  to  editors  of  women's  pages  and  to  the  Women's  Radio  War  Pro- 
gram Guide. 

The  own  went  so  far  as  to  publicize  the  controversial  War  Area  Child  Care 
Bill  in  its  program  directives.  The  Children's  Bureau  supported  the  bill  which 
had  been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  and  authorized 
"the  expenditure  of  20  million  dollars  a  year  for  payments  to  States  for  the 
operation  of  programs  for  care  of  children  of  war-working  mothers. "The  OWI 
asserted  that  the  proposed  program  would  "secure  the  welfare  of  pre-school  age 
children,"  while,  "more  parents  work  for  victory".^'  However,  several  federal 
agencies  were  against  the  establishment  of  what  they  believed  would  become  a 
permanent  social-welfare  program  and  the  bill  was  killed  in  Congress.^ 

Nevertheless,  many  female  policy-makers  argued  that  women  would  fight 
for  gains  made  during  the  war  through  the  power  of  the  vote.  For  example,  a 
WAC  report  submitted  to  the  War  Manpower  Commission  in  April  of  1944, 
underlined  the  fact  that  in  many  states  "potential  women  voters"  would  out- 
number men's  votes.^^The  report  cautioned  against  policies  which  would  threaten 
the  newly  developed  female  workforce  because  unlike  the  post- World  War  I 
period  when  women  were  disenfranchised,  in  the  post- World  War  II  era  women 
represented  "half  the  voting  strength  in  the  coming  election."  The  report  con- 
firmed that  71%  of  working  women  polled  wanted  to  retain  their  war-time  jobs, 
yet  the  research  also  acknowledged  that  female  employment  depended  on  the 
"extent  to  which  child  care,  eating  and  other  facilities  are  established  and  re- 
tained after  the  war."" 

However,  it  is  evident  that  neither  the  WTMC  nor  OWI  saw  their  role  as 
creating  a  long-term  poUcy  for  female  wage-earners,  nor  did  they  aspire  to  the 
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goal  of  permanently  altering  gender  roles.  In  fact,  they  viewed  the  task  of  mo- 
bilization as  short-term  and  crisis-oriented.  Their  objective  was  simply  to  over- 
come the  labor  shortage  and  maintain  war  industry  production  so  that  the  United 
States  could  win  the  war.  It  was  only  because  war  production  became  entangled 
with  the  inherited  problems  of  labor  discrimination  that  they  were  forced  to 
deal  with  these  issues  to  the  extent  that  they  did. 

Indeed,  leadership  at  the  WMC  and  OWI  had  no  background  in  the  par- 
ticular problems  of  female  wage-earners.  The  assumption  of  these  agencies  was 
that  women  did  not  want  to  work  outside  the  home  and  that  recruitment  in- 
volved transforming  the  views  of  traditional  women.  Therefore,  mobilization 
campaigns  often  focused  on  women  who  resisted  wage-labor.  Women  who  were 
already  in  the  paid  labor  force  were  not  the  targets  of  their  campaigns.  In  OWI 
releases  they  often  emphasized  the  need  to  expand  recruitment  to  "women  out- 
side the  labor  market."^'  If  the  OWI  misrepresented  the  female  labor  force  as 
middle-class  and  temporary  it  was  because  that  was  the  very  group  they  tar- 
geted for  mobilization.^ 

In  truth,  the  WMC  and  OWI  reflected  much  of  the  sentimentof  the  Women's 
Bureau  by  avoiding  recruitment  of  mothers  with  young  children  which  kept  the 
"numbers  of  working  mothers...  surprisingly  low."  Historians  have  noted  that 
during  World  War  II,  the  "unprecedented  expansion  of  the  female  labor  force... 
was  women  whose  housekeeping  and  child  care  responsibilities  were  lightest."^' 
Interoffice  memorandums  often  stated  the  preference  to  "draw  heavily  upon 
married  women  whose  children...  reached  the  age  where  they  no  longer  need[ed] 
maternal  care  and  supervision."^ 

Nevertheless,  these  agencies  exerted  a  great  effort  toward  full  utilization  of 
female  workers  and  seriously  considered  mandatory  conscription  and  registra- 
tion of  women  for  defense  work.  Along  with  this  effort  to  "leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  obtaining  the  voluntary  accession  of  women  to  our  total  working 
forces,"  mobilization  agencies  were  cooperative  in  attempts  to  "provide  nurser- 
ies and  other  similar  social  services  to  free  women  of  their  many  household 
chores."*"  At  the  same  time,  they  adopted  an  "official  policy"  which  made  "no 
distinction  between  male  and  female  workers."'" 

Ultimately,  these  agencies  embraced  mobilization  rhetoric  and  set  policy  based 
on  an  impressionistic  and  inconsistent  concept  of  female  equality.  Their  as- 
sumptions were  grounded  in  the  liberalism  of  the  New  Deal  and  compelled  the 
WMC  to  treat  all  workers  "equally."  This  policy  was  evident  in  their  mandate 
for  defense  employers  to  hire  not  only  more  women,  but  also  minorities,  and 
teenagers.''  Discrimination  in  hiring  practices  persisted  throughout  the  war  even 
though  the  federal  government  tripled  the  number  of  Blacks  employed  in  de- 
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fense  industries  from  1941  to  1945.'^  The  OWI  was  sensitive  to  complaints  from 
the  NAACP  regarding  discrimination  and  conducted  polls  concerning  the  un- 
der-utilization  of  Black  workers  which  they  relayed  to  the  WMC*  OWI  polls 
also  measured  the  lack  of  awareness  on  the  part  of  white  Americans  toward  the 
rising  "discontent"  among  "Negroes."*' 

Essentially,  the  OWI  operated  from  the  principle  that  employment  discrimi- 
nation could  best  be  attacked  through  education.  Therefore,  they  used  propa- 
ganda to  preach  tolerance,  equality,  and  New  Deal  reform.  George  Gallop  at 
the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  laid  out  the  fundamental  convictions 
of  liberals  associated  with  propaganda  campaigns  in  a  memo  to  Gardner  Cowles, 
interim  head  of  the  Domestic  Branch  of  the  OWI.  '*  Gallop  maintained  that, 
"Some  people  may  ask  what  the  underprivileged,  the  uneducated,  the  oppressed 
minorities  ...  have  to  fight  for.  Can  we  not  portray  the  fact...  that  under  the 
democratic  process  the  underprivileged  have  become  less  underprivileged?  For 
example,  the  Negroes  have  a  real,  legal,  and  a  permanent  chance  of  improve- 
ment." 

The  righteous  goals  of  the  OWI  were  often  thwarted  by  a  lack  of  coordina- 
tion between  agencies  and  by  conservative  backlash.  Republicans  and  conser- 
vative Democrats  saw  the  OWI  as  a  propaganda  effort  to  extend  New  Deal 
ideology  around  the  globe.'^  At  the  same  time,  OWI's  unfamiliarity  with  the 
specific  concerns  of  female  wage-earners  encouraged  them  to  associate  discrimi- 
nation against  women  with  other  issues  of  inequality.  While  trying  to  best  serve 
the  needs  of  the  war  manpower  campaign,  the  OWI  made  an  effort  to  over- 
come both  employment  discrimination  and  the  "fears  of  women  who  have  never 
worked  before."''  In  fact,  the  OWI  was  so  consumed  by  efforts  to  recruit  "tradi- 
tional" women  who  resisted  paid  labor  that  Rhea  Radin  from  the  Bureau  of 
Manpower  Utilization  wrote  to  chastise  the  Women's  Advisory  Committee 
which  was  working  in  cooperation  with  the  OWI  on  a  "Women  in  the  War" 
program  book.'' 

Radin  maintained  that  recruitment  campaigns  could  not  be  initiated  with- 
out "realistic  recognition  of  the  factors  which  prevent...  [women's]  retention." 
Radin  acknowledged  the  "personal  resistances  of  women,"  to  wage  labor,  but 
attributes  the  failure  of  retention  of  women  workers  to  "unsanitary  working 
conditions"  causing  illness,  and  the  lack  of  child  care.  She  stated  that  these 
problems  are  "management's  responsibility  and  the...  responsibility  of  the  com- 
munity." She  directed  her  complaints  to  the  organized  recruitment  campaigns 
which  ignored  these  important  factors  and  focused  their  attention  on  "the  com- 
paratively small  percentage  of  women  who  have  no  valid  reasons  for  not  work- 
ing."9° 
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While  female  leadership  during  the  war  petitioned  for  both  sexual  equality 
and  special  protection  in  the  workplace,  OWI's  philosophy  toward  recruitment 
was  influenced  more  by  general  arguments  for  equality  and  transforming  the 
views  of  traditional  women.  Therefore,  campaigns  were  inconsistent  and  often 
ineffectual  in  addressing  the  interests  of  women  war  workers.  The  OWI's  re- 
spect for  work-place  equality  often  undermined  the  principles  for  protective 
legislation  and  special  consideration  for  women  workers.  While  neither  the 
OWI  or  the  WMC  wanted  to  threaten  the  basic  homelife  of  the  nation,  they 
often  used  the  rhetoric  of  equality  to  convince  "traditional"  women  that  their 
paid  labor  could  be  accomplished  with  little  societal  change. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  demands  made  by  women's  advocacy  agencies  for 
female  entitiement  in  the  workplace  were  not  consistent  with  the  discourse  of 
equality  presented  by  mobilization  forces.  In  the  post-war  period,  industry  and 
community,  which  had  resisted  change  through-out  the  war,  would  character- 
ize the  special  needs  of  female  workers  as  demands  for  privilege  and  entitle- 
ment. The  "equalizing"  of  women  and  men  in  the  workforce  and  the  integra- 
tion of  the  separate  spheres  of  female  advocacy  into  mainstream  social  policy 
would  result  in  the  transfer  of  entitlement  to  a  different  group,  one  that  was 
considered  more  deserving  than  women:  returning  veterans.'' 
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Spouse-devouring  Black  Widows 

and  Their  Neutered  Mates: 

Postwar  Suburbanization — ^A  Battle  over 

Domestic  Space 


Jennifer  Kalish 


If  the  day  is  clear  and  if  you  climb  high  enough,  you  can  look  over  tree  tops  and  see 

the  city.. .Its  presence  within  view  of  this  pretty  green  town  seems  incongruous  and 

illogical... The  residents  of  this  town  like  to  think  of  it  as  a  peaceful  country 

community.  Even  to  the  casual  observer,  however,  it  is  different.  Many  of  the 

town's  people  have  a  pins-and-needles  quality.. .some  are  worse  off.  One  of  the 

young  husbands  who  went  to  work  this  morning  is  feeling  ill.  His  stomach  hurts. 

He  doesn't  feel  like  eating  lunch.  Early  in  the  afternoon  he  suddenly  starts  to 

vomit  blood.  He  is  rushed  to  the  hospital  with  a  hemorrhaging  ulcer.  In  one  of  the 

split  level  houses,  a  young  mother  is  crying.  She  is  crouching  in  a  dark  closet.  Voices 

in  the  walls  are  telling  her  she  is  worthless... In  the  darkness  between  two  houses,  a 

young  man  creeps  up  to  a  window  and  looks  in.  He  is  disappointed,  for  the 

housewife  he  sees  is  fully  clothed.  He  disappears  into  the  darkness  to  look  for 

another  window.  Down  at  the  police  station  it  has  been  a  fairly  quiet 

evening...  Suddenly  the  door  of  the  station  house  bursts  open  and  a  wild  eyed 

young  mother  comes  in.  She  begs  to  be  locked  up.  She  talks  incoherently  of 

performing  sexual  perversions  with  her  husband  and  stabbing  her  baby...  What  is 

happening  to  these  people?  What  is  missing,  what  is  so  terribly  wrong,  in  this 

pretty  green  community? 
-Richard  E.  Gordon,  i960' 

CONTEMPORARY  READERS  may  be  inclined  to  smirk  at  the  melodrama 
and  naivete  engendered  in  these  vignettes  of  postwar  suburbia.  How- 
ever, the  authors  who  painted  these  portraits  took  their  ideas  quite 
seriously.  These  sketches  are  not  the  product  of  tabloid  hyperbole. 
Rather  this  quotation  comes  from  the  prologue  of  Richard  and  Katharine 
Gordon's  five  year  psychiatric  study  of  the  mental  health  of  Bergen  County, 
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New  Jersey.  Throughout  the  1950s  such  illustrations  had  particular  resonance. 
Supercharged  sexuality,  perversion,  juvenile  delinquency,  mindless  acts  of  con- 
formity, and  a  creeping  totalitarianism,  typified  recurrent  images  in  both  popu- 
lar and  academic  literature  aimed  at  revealing  the  pathology  seemingly  inherent 
in  postwar,  middle-class,  suburban  America.  Posing  a  stark  contrast  to  the  more 
familiar  mass  culture  suburban  representations,  the  likes  of  "Leave  it  to  Beaver" 
and  "Father  Knows  Best,"  it  is  important  to  ask,  where  did  these  anti-suburban 
images  come  from  and  why  did  they  have  social  meaning? 

By  examining  selected  anti-suburban  texts  of  the  postwar  period  it  will  be- 
come evident  that  this  negative  analysis  of  residential  location  emerged  out  of  a 
pervasive  uncertainty  over  the  effects  of  postwar  conditions.  This  uncertainty 
included  concerns  over  the  impact  of  abundance,  the  Cold  War,  and  consumer- 
ism. Yet,  more  importantly,  I  will  argue  that  anti-suburban  literature  symbolized 
the  contested  nature  of  gender  relations  in  the  1950s.  My  main  purpose  is  to 
explore  this  gendered  subtext  in  the  debate  over  the  meaning  of  residential  space. 

By  1945  Americans  had  endured  fifteen  years  of  depression  and  war.  Family 
formation  had  been  dramatically  disturbed  and  women  had  challenged  en- 
trenched prescriptions  of  femininity  by  proving  themselves  capable  of  perform- 
ing tasks  formerly  reserved  for  men.  Yet,  rather  than  accepting  women  as  equal 
partners  in  the  labor  force,  postwar  Americans  chose  to  reconstruct  traditional 
social  and  family  order.  It  has  been  well  documented  that  these  attempts  cen- 
tered in  the  suburban  locale.  Here  efforts  were  made  to  reprivatize  women  in 
what  was  essentially  an  all  female  space  and  the  public  sphere  was  preserved  as 
the  masculine  breadwinner's  domain.  In  this  way  the  challenge  of  the  working 
woman  was  temporarily  diffused.  Despite  this  attempt  to  recreate  normalcy, 
however,  anti-suburban  literature  reveals  a  continued  discontent  with  the  post- 
war vision  of  familial  happiness.' 

Critiques  of  suburbia  date  to  the  nineteenth  century  when  some  feminists, 
such  as  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  referred  to  them  as  "lace-curtain  prisons."^ 
However,  the  criticism  of  the  early  postwar  period,  was  one  that  at  its  most 
basic  level  revealed  not  a  feminist  reproach  of  domesticity,  but  rather  exposed  a 
male  uneasiness  with  female-centered  power.  This  criticism  marked  its  most 
profound  debut  with  David  Riesman's  The  Lonely  Crowd  in  1950  and  was  pow- 
erfully reinforced  by  William  Whyte's  The  Organization  Man  in  1956.  Alarmed 
that  the  celebrated  rugged  individualist  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  become 
"the  homogenized  organization  man  of  the  twentieth  century,  Riesman  and 
Whyte  argued  that  work  had  lost  its  ability  to  function  as  a  forum  for  masculine 
self-expression.  Accordingly,  the  last  refuge  for  male  individuality  was  presumed 
to  be  within  the  home.  Embedded  in  this  analysis  was  a  newfound  anxiety  over 
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the  question  of  masculine  identity.  For  in  the  process  of  reprivatizing  women, 
the  home  had  been  reclaimed  as  feminine  territory,  thus  leaving  men  with  little 
space  of  their  own.  Furthermore,  the  qualities  Riesman  and  Whyte  identified 
as  necessary  to  be  a  successful  twentieth-century  business  man,  such  as  group 
oriented  and  self-sacrificing,  resembled  the  qualities  traditionally  associated  with 
femininity.* 

This  article  will  place  the  literature  of  anti-suburbia  into  the  context  of  a 
postwar  gender  crisis,  arguing  that  contention  over  the  meaning  of  suburbia 
ultimately  represents  disputes  over  socially  constructed  definitions  of  masculin- 
ity, femininity,  and  struggles  over  who  would  exert  control  over  domestic  space. 
I  perceive  gender  here  as  a  social  construct  of  male  and  female  identities  which 
is  defined  by  cultural  values  varying  through  time  and  space.'  Although  much 
of  the  anti-suburban  criticism  was  expressed  by  men,  perhaps  the  most  fasci- 
nating fact  is  that  not  all  of  this  literature  can  be  seen  in  anti-feminist  terms 
because  it  readily  parallels  the  critiques  of  feminists  like  Friedan  whose  quintes- 
sential anti-suburban  text  The  Feminine  Mystique  exhibits  a  shared  sense  of  con- 
tempt for  postwar  gender  relations  embedded  in  the  suburban  ideal.'  As  men 
were  searching  for  control  and  autonomy  women  were  contracting  a  disease 
with  no  name.  Further,  both  men  and  women  employed  a  terminology  of  self- 
ftilfillment  and  centered  their  critiques  of  social  life  on  issues  relating  to  subur- 
bia. 

To  explain  the  gender  politics  of  the  Cold  War  period,  this  essay  will  briefly 
survey  several  representative  texts  of  postwar  anti-suburban  literature,  attempt- 
ing to  demonstrate  that  buried  within  this  literature  was  a  common  language 
and  a  shared  contempt  for  what  Peter  Filene  calls  the  postwar  "domestic  mys- 
tique."' I  will  begin  this  task  by  examining  the  work  of  Riesman  and  Whyte, 
placing  their  ideas  in  the  proper  intellectual  context.  This  is  essential  because 
the  terminology  they  adopted  to  express  the  problems  facing  men  at  mid-cen- 
tury reflected  the  basic  contours  that  anti-suburban  criticism  would  take  through- 
out the  1950s.  This  will  also  facilitate  an  understanding  of  John  Keats'  fiction 
which  epitomizes  the  misogyny  prevalent  in  popular  literature.  My  analysis  will 
then  move  from  Keats  to  Richard  and  Katharine  Gordon's  attempt  to  legiti- 
mize anti-suburban  rhetoric  by  placing  it  behind  a  veil  of  pseudo-science.  Last, 
I  will  briefly  look  at  The  Feminine  Mystique.  As  Riesman  and  Whyte  ignored 
the  implications  of  their  work  for  women,  Friedan  equally  disregarded  how  the 
suburban  reprivatization  of  women  contained  repressive  implications  for  men. 
Most  importantly,  her  work  provides  insight  into  the  strength  of  intellectual 
continuity,  and  the  process  by  which  similar  language  was  used  simultaneously 
against  women  as  well  as  a  means  of  feminist  protest. 
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The  Lonely  Crowd 

The  emergence  of  the  Cold  War  was  a  time  for  Americans  to  assess  their  values 
and  analyze  the  core  of  American  identity.  In  the  postwar  period  of  abundance, 
the  main  tenet  of  sociological  inquiry  centered  on  the  middle  class.  Accepting 
that  the  basic  American  political  and  economic  systems  were  sound,  intellectu- 
als turned  their  analysis  inward  toward  the  private  sphere  and  individual  psy- 
chology. The  work  of  Riesman  and  Whyte  emerged  directly  out  of,  and  indeed 
helped  to  define,  this  intellectual  tradition.  Both  authors  drew  heavily  on  Cold 
War  themes  to  locate  a  threat  to  the  integrity  of  American  individuality  under- 
neath the  veneer  of  contentment  and  prosperity.  This  threat  was  just  as  insidi- 
ous as  that  levelled  by  European  totalitarianism  or  oppression  imposed  on  work- 
ers by  the  ruling  class.  Riesman  and  Whyte  argued  that  Americans,  seduced  by 
the  comforts  of  middle-class  status,  were  losing  their  individualism  and  au- 
tonomy through  a  process  of  self-imposed  totalitarianism.  Riesman  identified  a 
new  personality  type — the  other-directed  individual — who  was  being  manipu- 
lated by  a  desire  to  be  well  liked  not  unlike  the  German  masses  had  been  ma- 
nipulated by  Hider.  In  his  search  for  approval,  Whyte  added,  the  American 
male  was  being  stripped  of  his  individuality  by  corporate  America.  Willing  to 
abandon  their  personal  identity  for  the  identity  of  the  company  where  they 
were  employed,  organization  men  throughout  the  country  were  surrendering 
their  autonomy  for  the  promises  held  out  by  consumer  society.  As  outlined  by 
the  likes  of  Riesman  and  Whyte,  social  criticism  turned  in  the  direction  of  an 
analysis  of  consumption,  abundance,  and  specifically  towards  those  they  saw  as 
most  "victimized"  by  this  abundance — the  suburban  middle  class. 

The  Lonely  Crowd  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  create  an  interdisciplinary 
college  course  on  "Culture  and  Personality."  It  was  a  collaborative  project,  based 
on  the  work  of  a  variety  of  scholars;  yet,  it  was  generally  credited  to  Riesman. 
The  principle  concern  of  this  study  was  to  interpret  how  a  society  socially  con- 
structs a  predominant  personality  type.  Borrowing  from  Erich  Fromm's  con- 
cept of  "social  character"  Riesman  wanted  to  analyze  the  process  by  which  indi- 
viduals come  to  want,  rather  than  are  forced  to  do  what  is  in  accordance  with 
social  acceptance,  or  as  Riesman  stated,  to  discover  how  "outer  force  is  replaced 
by  inner  compulsion."'  He  argued  that  there  are  three  major  personality  types — 
traditional-directed,  inner-directed,  and  other-directed — each  correspondent 
to  one  of  the  three  stages  of  the  demographic  transition.'  The  pivotal  focus  of 
Riesman's  argument  rested  on  the  transition  between  the  latter  two  personality 
types  which  he  defined  as  emasculating. 

Riesman  identified  inner-direction  with  a  period  of  capitalist  expansion, 
exploration,  colonialism,  and  imperialism.  This  is  a  transitional  time  when  tra- 
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ditional  social  patterns  breakdown  and  survival  is  dependent  upon  individual- 
ized and  innovative  response.  The  rugged  individualist  and  the  nineteenth- 
century  entrepreneurs  are  the  most  common  examples  of  this  personality  type.'° 

In  contrast,  Riesman  identified  other-direction  with  a  period  of  security  and 
abundance,  comparable  to  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century  and  the  postwar 
era.  It  is  a  period  of  capitalism,  industrialism,  urbanism,  and  eventually, 
suburbanization.  Where  novel  situations  and  fear  of  uncertainty  would  have 
required  an  inner-directed  person  to  respond  with  resourceflil  ingenuity,  Riesman 
argued,  "the  hard  enduringness  and  enterprise  of  the  inner-directed"  person 
were  no  longer  necessary  qualities  for  the  other-directed  person."  At  a  time 
when  production  outstrips  consumption,  Riesman  maintained,  "other  people 
are  [now]  the  problem,  not  the  material  environment.""  That  is,  as  wide  scale 
organizational  changes  occur,  people  s  actions  can  no  longer  be  seen  as  repre- 
senting personal  choices.  For  instance,  what  was  once  a  solitary  decision  imple- 
mented by  a  foreman,  now  must  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  "personnel  men, 
safety  directors,  production  engineers,  [and]  comptroller's  representatives.""' 
Under  such  circumstances,  success  is  no  longer  determined  by  such  things  as 
self-discipline,  autonomy  or  individuality,  but  rather  by  one's  congeniality  and 
sensitivity  to  other's  feelings.  "Today,"  Riesman  argued,  "it  is  the  'softness'  of 
men  rather  than  the  'hardness'  of  material  that  calls  on  talent  and  opens  new 
channels  of  social  mobility."'* 

Riesman  was  particularly  fearful  that  as  this  transformation  ensued — as  the 
inner-directed  entrepreneur  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  transformed  into  an 
other-directed  corporate  manager  of  the  twentieth  century — that  something 
fundamental,  in  essence,  autonomy  and  manhood,  was  being  lost.  The  follow- 
ing excerpts  illustrate  these  concerns. 

Riesman  argued  that  the  crisis  the  white-collar  American  professional  faced 
at  mid-century  was  equivalent  to  the  decline  in  autonomy  that  the  nineteenth- 
century  inner-directed  craftsman  had  experienced  as  he  went  through  the  pro- 
cess of  having  his  labor  de-skilled. 

The  professional  of  the  more  recent  period  is  pushed  upstairs  into  the  managerial  class 
while  the  artisan  of  the  earlier  period  is  transformed  into  the  industrial  proletariat... In 
both  cases  the  industrial  process  advances  by  building  into  machines  and  not  smooth 
flowing  organizarions  the  skills  that  were  once  built,  by  a  long  process  of  apprentice- 
ship and  character-formation,  into  men."' 

Still  more  revealing,  Riesman  tells  the  story  of  an  engineer  who  is  offered  a 
promotion  to  sales  manager.  The  man  loves  his  current  work,  but  is  persuaded 
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by  both  wife  and  sponsor  who  insist  that  he  cannot  turn  this  offer  down.  "Re- 
luctantly" he  accepts  the  new  position:  "That  night  [the  engineer]  has  a  dream. 
He  has  a  slide  rule  in  his  hand,  and  suddenly  realizes  that  he  does  not  know 
how  to  use  it.  He  wakes  in  a  panic."  Riesman  concludes  that  the  "dream  sym- 
bolizes his  feeling  of  impotence  in  a  new  job  where  he  is  alienated  from  his 
craft."'*  These  two  excepts  disclose  Riesman's  association  of  the  loss  of  autonomy 
with  a  loss  of  masculinity. 

He  located  the  beginnings  of  this  shift  near  the  turn  of  the  century,  when 
older  patterns  of  industrial  organization  gave  way  to  the  rise  of  the  modern 
corporation.'^  Not  surprisingly,  this  is  roughly  the  same  period  historians  have 
identified  as  demarcating  major  shifts  in  liberalism.  Evolution  from  inner-di- 
rection to  outer-direction  paralleled  the  transformation  of  laissez-faire  liberal- 
ism to  corporate  liberalism.  As  the  destructive  nature  of  cutthroat  competition 
was  revealed,  the  ideals  embodied  in  "rugged  individualism"  fell  out  of  favor.  In 
its  place  emerged  the  ideal  of  a  social  order  where  the  concerns  of  more  than 
just  the  most  "fit"  were  recognized,  a  social  order  where,  if  not  individuals,  at 
least  interest  groups  vied  for  the  ability  to  share  in  society's  benefits.'' 

Interestingly  this  is  also  the  period  in  which  historian  Paula  Baker  has  lo- 
cated the  "domestication  of  politics"  or,  as  others  have  called  it,  the  "feminiza- 
tion of  the  state."''  In  either  case,  the  basic  principle  remains.  During  the  Pro- 
gressive years,  women  around  the  country  worked  to  build  a  national  social 
reform  movement  centered  on  the  needs  of  women  and  children."  In  the  pro- 
cess of  advancing  such  things  as  workers'  compensation,  protective  legislation, 
and  pure  milk  and  food  laws,  traditional  "feminine"  concerns  were  incorporated 
into  national  law  and  national  consciousness.  In  this  manner,  the  state  was  now 
regulating  what  had  once  been  ghettoized  as  women's  charitable  causes. 

In  light  of  the  convergence  of  these  three  trends,  Riesman's  use  of  imagery 
denoting  impotence  was  perhaps  not  such  an  unreasonable  response.  For  as 
inner-directed  became  outer-directed,  and  laissez-faire  became  corporate  liber- 
alism, masculine  began  to  look  feminine. Thus,  it  is  understandable  how  Riesman 
could  have  linked  a  decline  in  autonomy  with  postwar  abundance,  and  how 
postwar  abundance  could  in  turn  pose  threats  to  masculine  identity.  Indeed,  the 
very  qualities  which  defined  the  success  of  the  other-directed  male — emotional, 
sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  others,  desirous  of  placing  the  cares  of  the  group 
ahead  of  the  concerns  of  the  individual — represented  traditional  feminine  val- 
ues. Furthermore,  in  her  study  of  1950s  "male  rebels"  Barbara  Ehrenreich  has 
pointed  out,  "the  traits  that  Riesman  found  in  the  other-directed  personality — 
the  perpetual  alertness  to  signals  from  others,  the  concern  with  feelings  and 
affect  rather  than  objective  tasks — ^were  precisely  those  that  the  patriarch  of 
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mid-century  sociology,  Talcott  Parsons  had  just  assigned  to  the  female  sex." 
Thus,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  other-directed  male  was  a  "Parsonian  woman."" 

The  Organization  Man 

Making  specific  what  Riesman  had  left  relatively  general,  Whyte  transformed 
Riesman's  theories  of  global  demographic  change  to  a  study  specifically  analyz- 
ing the  impact  of  mature  industrialism  on  postwar,  middle-class,  suburban 
America."  What  began  as  a  widely  circulated  series  of  articles  written  for  For- 
tune magazine  culminated  in  the  publication  of  The  Organization  Man,  which 
has  often  been  cited  as  one  of  the  most  vitriolic  attacks  on  postwar  conformity.'^ 
Studying  both  the  quality  of  life  at  work  and  at  home,  Whyte  concurred  with 
Riesman  that  the  rise  of  corporate  America  was  indeed  posing  a  threat  to  indi- 
viduality and,  by  extension,  to  masculinity.  Instead  of  defining  the  problem 
as  one  of  inner-direction  versus  other-direction,  however,  Whyte  restated  the 
issue.  He  argued  that  a  decline  in  autonomy  resulted  from  the  transformation 
of  American  society  from  a  culture  which  embraced  the  values  embedded  in  the 
Protestant  ethic  to  a  culture  which  adhered  to  the  social  ethic.  According  to 
Whyte  the  Protestant  ethic  "rests  on  the  belief  that  success  is  due  to  one's  own 
efforts."'*  Like  Riesman's  inner-directed  individualist,  those  subscribing  to  the 
Protestant  ethic  used  an  internal  gyroscope  to  govern  their  actions,  and  they 
failed  or  triumphed  as  a  result  of  their  own  talents.  Conversely,  Whyte  stated, 
the  social  ethic  "is  a  new  ideology  that  morally  legitimates  the  subjugation  of 
the  individual  to  the  whole.  [It]  is  a  Utopian  faith  which  believes  man  is  iso- 
lated... [and]  meaningless  until  he  collaborates  with  others."''  For  Whyte,  the 
social  ethic  was  other-directedness  in  collective  form. 

Not  surprisingly,  Whyte  traced  the  emergence  of  the  social  ethic  to  the  same 
time  period  and  similar  impulses  with  which  Riesman  linked  the  emergence  of 
other-direction.  Whyte  believed  that  by  the  Progressive  Era  social  conditions 
had  so  significantly  changed  that  privilege  or  circumstances  beyond  an 
individual's  control  were  now  as  responsible  for  personal  success  as  the  practice 
of  sobriety  and  hard  work  had  been.  Attempting  to  replace  an  outdated  faith  in 
rugged  individualism,  Whyte  maintained  that  intellectuals  like  Thorstein  Veblen 
and  William  James  helped  to  construct  a  new  ethic  highlighting  the  social  as- 
pects responsible  for  human  behavior.  In  doing  so  however,  Whyte  concluded 
Americans  had  elevated  the  social  at  the  expense  of  the  individual,  and  further- 
more, turned  individuality  and  deviation  from  the  majority  into  a  social  ill  be- 
cause it  was  readily  recognized  that  the  group  was  better  than  the  individual. 

For  Whyte  it  was  this  faith  in  "false  collectivism"  that  posed  the  real  danger. 
Individuals  who  no  longer  trusted  their  own  judgments  deified  the  wisdom  of 
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the  group  at  the  expense  of  respecting  individual  initiative.  Accordingly,  Whyte 
insisted  that  middle-class  professional  men  throughout  the  country  were  aban- 
doning their  autonomy  for  the  beneficence  of  the  organization.  Believing  in  its 
inherent  goodness,  organization  men  voluntarily  subjugated  their  autonomy  for 
the  good  of  the  corporate  whole. 

The  similarity  with  which  Whyte  and  Riesman  defined  the  problems  of 
"modern  man"  are  striking.  When  one  substitutes  "subjugation"  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  need  for  "collaboration"  to  achieve  social  meaning  with  the  softer 
tones  of  Riesman's  "sensitivity  to  others"  and  "group  orientation,"  the  gender 
implications  become  clearer.  Now  that  women's  traditional  duties  of  being  self- 
sacrificing  and  nurturing  were  the  roles  men  were  to  adopt  at  work,  both  au- 
thors were  left  to  ponder —  where  could  men  still  exert  their  autonomy? 

To  answer  this  question  Riesman  and  Whyte  turned  their  analysis  toward 
understanding  how  other-directed  values  were  actually  learned,  practiced,  and 
reproduced.  This  task  inevitably  drew  them  to  a  study  of  white-collar  workers' 
personal  lives  and  thus  to  an  analysis  of  the  suburbs — the  locale  where  most 
organization  men  resided.  Riesman  and  Whyte  firmly  believed  that  the  values 
the  middle  class  internalized  at  work  were  reproduced  in  their  suburban  home 
lives.  This  meant  that  the  expression  of  masculinity  inside  as  well  as  outside  of 
work  were  sure  to  be  limited.  However,  despite  acknowledged  limitations, 
Riesman  and  Whyte  did  contend  that  men  could  express  their  autonomy. 

In  his  section  "Obstacles  to  Autonomy  at  Play,"  Riesman  specifically  stated 
that  postwar  men  could  exert  control  in  their  leisure  time.  He  argued  that  in  the 
other-directed  stage  of  the  demographic  transition,  Americans  were  no  longer 
producers,  rather  they  had  become  consumers.  As  consumption  had  increased 
so  too  had  leisure.  It  was  within  this  leisure  time,  that  modern  people  could  be 
autonomous.  Problems  of  course  arose  since  other-directed  people  tended  to 
still  be  other-directed  in  their  patterns  of  play,  yet  Riesman  avoided  this  di- 
lemma by  defining  the  autonomous  person  not  as  a  nonconformist,  but  rather 
as  someone  who  was  capable  of  deciding  if  he  or  she  wanted  to  conform. 

It  is  surprising  that  Riesman's  discussion  of  autonomy  and  leisure  contained 
the  only  subchapter  in  The  Lonely  Crowd  {ionx  pages  in  length)  directly  related  to 
women.  Although  he  was  primarily  concerned  with  men,  he  could  not  wholly 
ignore  that  women  were  the  ones  possessing  the  bulk  of  the  highly  coveted  lei- 
sure time.  Riesman's  ultimate  consideration  was  how  women's  leisure  could  be 
utilized  to  enhance  masculine,  not  feminine,  autonomy.  Realizing  that  boring 
wives  would  obviously  not  encourage  their  husbands  to  engage  in  quality  play, 
Riesman  understood  that  women  also  needed  outside  stimulation.  Nevertheless, 
he  believed  their  primary  role  remained  the  traditional  helpmate  of  men. 
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It  is  important  to  discern  how  Riesman  and  Whyte  handled  the  issue  of  how 
leisure  and  autonomy  could  be  rooted  in  the  home;  because  in  the  process  of 
dichotomizing  autonomy  into  a  debate  about  control  over  public  versus  private 
space,  they  laid  the  foundation  for  turning  the  suburban  home  into  contested 
territory.  As  Riesman  and  Whyte  came  to  accept  that  there  was  little  men  could 
do  to  maintain  control  at  work,  men,  by  implication,  were  left  to  vie  for  power 
in  the  space  which  had  been  defined  as  the  domain  and  responsibility  of  their 
wives.  Understanding  this,  the  gendered  dynamic  embedded  in  later  anti-sub- 
urban works  becomes  much  more  intelligible. 

While  Riesman  argued  from  a  theoretical  base,  Whyte  became  involved  in 
one  the  first  community  studies  of  a  postwar  suburban  development.  His  analy- 
sis of  Park  Forest,  Illinois  became  a  model  for  subsequent  studies.  After  an 
extensive  interviewing  process  Whyte  concluded  that  the  suburbs  were  com- 
munities "made  in  the  organization  man  s  image."'*  Imbued  with  similar  values, 
these  organization  men  created  communities  which  seemingly  reproduced  their 
homogeneous  support  of  the  social  ethic.  For  instance,  organization  suburban- 
ites were  so  anxious  to  express  their  congeniality  that  Whyte  claimed  they  were 
"imprison[ing]  [each  other]  in  brotherhood."'^  In  a  search  for  consensus,  diver- 
sity was  discouraged  and  group  approval  was  the  rule  of  the  day.  As  in  the 
organization,  where  beneficence  was  so  deadly,  the  line  between  voluntary  self- 
lessness on  behalf  of  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  surrender  of  the  self  were  at 
times  imperceptible  in  Park  Forest  neighborhoods.'* 

What  struck  Whyte,  however,  was  the  suburban  self-consciousness  regard- 
ing pressures  to  conform.  Park  Foresters  actually  used  self-deprecating  terms 
like  "a  Russia  only  with  money"  to  describe  their  communitarian  way  of  life."  It 
was  this  consciousness  of  a  self-imposed  totalitarianism  which  made  Whyte 
hopeftil.  Like  Riesman,  Whyte  concluded  that  the  issue  surrounding  the  sub- 
urbs was  not  really  a  question  of  conformity.  Instead,  it  was  a  question  of  deter- 
mining when  one  is  conforming.  Whyte  concluded  that,  "the  organization  man 
is  not  in  the  grip  of  vast  social  forces  about  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do 
anything... he  can  turn  away  from  the  dehumanized  collective  that  so  haunts 
our  thoughts."^" 

Whyte  sought  to  transcend  this  problem  by  redefining  the  process  of  post- 
war suburbanization  in  terms  which  made  it  consistent  with  traditional  Ameri- 
can (read:  male)  individualism.  Whyte  suggested  that  suburbanites,  migrating 
from  ail  over  the  country,  could  be  seen  as  pioneers  coming  together  to  form 
new  democratic  communities.^'  Rather  than  always  promoting  conformity,  sub- 
urbs at  times  inspired  social  vigor.  In  fact,  for  Whyte,  suburban  male  efforts 
constituted  a  noble  attempt  by  mobile,  roodess  organization  "transients"  to  con- 
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struct  a  stable  world.  With  traditional  kin  networks  severed,  suburbanites  turned 
to  each  other  for  mutual  support  and  formed  "foster  families."  Whyte  even 
went  as  far  as  to  describe  the  new  postwar  developments  as  representing  the 
"second  great  melting  pot." 

Much  like  Riesman  however,  Whyte's  comments  direcdy  relating  to  how 
organization  men  would  in  practice  express  their  individuality  in  suburbia  were 
unsatisfying.  What  is  most  telling  about  his  analysis  was  his  insistence  that 
organization  men  controlled  the  character  of  suburban  developments.  Yet,  he 
also  admitted  that  the  bulk  of  his  interviews,  (conducted  during  daytime)  were 
with  women.  Thus,  Whyte  never  actually  studied  suburban  male  culture;  rather, 
he  studied  suburban  female  culture.  Slighdy  conscious  of  this  himself,  he  re- 
served a  footnote  to  explain  that  men  who  happen  to  enter  the  suburbs  during 
the  day  are  viewed  with  suspicion.  "Unless  he  is  a  delivery  man  or  doctor  or 
such,  the  man  who  enters  suburbia  during  the  day  can  make  the  female  group 
feel  that  here  comes  Trouble,  and  their  provocative  instincts  come  to  the  fore — 
stroll  by  a  bunch  of  wives  kaffeeklatsching  on  a  lawn  and  you  will  forcefully  feel 
their  inquiry."''  Unwittingly,  Whyte  acknowledged  the  suburbs  as  female  space. 
In  doing  so,  he  left  the  question  of  how  men  could  exert  their  individuality  at 
home  open  to  speculation. 

Riesman's  and  Whyte's  work  captured  the  spirit  of  liberal  intellectuals  dur- 
ing the  Cold  War.  Basically  supportive  of  American  democracy  and  capitalism, 
especially  in  contrast  to  Soviet  communism,  they  were  nonetheless  unconvinced 
that  postwar  abundance  would  lead  to  human  happiness.  More  specifically,  as 
they  began  to  analyze  the  impact  of  abundance,  some  detected  that  prosperity 
came  at  a  significant  cost.  That  cost  was  symbolized  by  a  loss  of  male  control, 
by  a  fear  of  conformity,  and  by  a  decline  in  the  ability  to  engage  in  individual 
choice  at  work  and  at  play. 

I  have  looked  at  Riesman's  and  Whyte's  ideas  in  depth  because  their  views 
on  gender  were  significant  indicators  of  what  I  am  suggesting  was  a  general 
middle-class  male  discomfort  with  the  terms  of  the  postwar  reprivatization  of 
women.  On  the  one  hand,  they  were  mildly  supportive  of  traditional  gender 
roles,  yet,  these  roles  also  proved  to  be  restrictive  for  both  men  and  women.  For 
in  defining  women's  place  as  the  home,  organization  men  limited  their  control 
of  both  home  and  leisure,  and  consequendy  reduced  their  opportunities  for 
self-expression.  In  The  Hearts  of  Men  Barbara  Ehrenreich  has  argued  that  con- 
formity became  the  codeword  for  male  discontent.  She  posits  that  this  discon- 
tent was  best  symbolized  by  male  rebels,  such  as  the  beats  and  playboys,  who 
rejected  the  traditional  breadwinner  role.  In  contrast,  I  believe  that  it  is  more 
fruitful  to  look  at  the  ideas  of  Riesman  and  Whyte  than  those  of  the  blatant 
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rebels,  since  most  men  did  accept  their  breadwinner  "duties"  just  as  most  women 
embraced  the  homemaker  ideal."  Elaine  Tyler  May's  analysis  of  the  Kelly  Lon- 
gitudinal Study  reveals  that  men  in  the  1950s  did  not  want  to  run  from  the 
home.3*  Rather,  it  is  my  contention  that  they  were  frustrated  because  they  could 
not  control  it.  I  believe  Riesman's  and  Whyte's  discussion  of  suburbia  confirms 
this  supposition. 

My  discussion  of  other-direction,  suburbia,  and  autonomy  highlights 
Riesman's  and  Whyte's  sense  of  ambiguity  about  gender  roles  in  the  postwar 
era.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  their  ideas  were  misogynistic.  In  fact,  most  of 
their  analysis  was  thoughtful  and  cautious.  Furthermore,  even  though  Whyte  is 
generally  considered  to  have  produced  a  vitriolic  attack  against  the  conformity 
of  the  suburbs,  I  would  contend  his  criticisms  were  quite  generous  compared  to 
what  would  come  later.  Yet,  to  reiterate,  Riesman's  and  Whyte's  basic  construc- 
tion of  locating  autonomy  in  private  as  opposed  to  public  space  helped  turn 
debates  over  suburban  representations  into  debates  over  feminine  and  mascu- 
line control  of  the  home.  Their  work  laid  the  foundation  for  a  groundswell  of 
commentary  much  less  tempered  by  reason  than  their  own.  In  subsequent  lit- 
erature, hints  of  male  discontent  became  full-blown  attacks  against  women. 
Hundreds  of  articles  emerged  in  a  multitude  of  magazine  genres  such  as  The 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  The  Atlantic,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  New  Yorker,  and 
The  Saturday  Review,  all  debating  the  true  character  of  the  suburbs.  Articles 
with  such  varied  titles  as  "Homogenized  Children  of  New  Suburbia,"  "Lament 
for  the  Male  Sanctuary,"  and  "What's  Wrong  With  the  Family?"  convey  the 
feelings  of  genuine  crisis  with  which  people  described  the  postwar  home.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  not  all  the  responses  Riesman  and 
Whyte  helped  to  generate  were  cast  in  anti-feminist  tones.  Their  work  evoked 
a  myriad  of  reactions.  This  is  what  is  truly  fascinating  about  the  anti-suburban 
literature  because  a  rejection  of  reprivatization  was  not  just  liberating  for  women, 
but  it  was  also  seen  by  some  as  liberating  for  men.  In  either  instance,  debates 
over  the  basic  contours  of  the  American  gender  system  were  encased  in  attacks 
against  suburban  culture. 

A  Crack  in  the  Picture  Window 

Riesman's  and  Whyte's  concerns  over  emasculation  and  conformity  can  be  in- 
terpreted as  having  been  taken  to  their  furthest  extreme  in  novelist  John  Keats', 
A  Crack  in  the  Picture  Window '^^  published  in  the  same  year  as  The  Organization 
Man.  Less  concerned  with  the  failings  of  the  work  place,  Keats  concentrated 
his  efforts  both  more  generally  on  postwar  consumer  culture,  and  more  specifi- 
cally on  the  failings  of  the  suburban  ideal.  He  railed  against  housing  develop- 
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ers,  the  Veteran's  Administration,  suburban  housewives,  and  their  middle-class 
husbands,  all  for  falsely  believing  that  ownership  of  a  suburban  "dream  home" 
should  be  the  principle  achievement  of  the  American  male.  The  following  was 
his  basic  formulation:  homogenized  homes  produced  homogenized  people.  Since 
women  were  the  primary  inhabitants  of  the  suburban  home,  they  suffered  the 
brunt  of  its  failings.  Perpetually  bored  by  conformity,  women  used  their  con- 
sumer power  to  reduce  the  monotony  in  their  lives.  Already  in  heavy  debt  from 
purchasing  a  home  they  could  ill  afford,  men  were  continuously  forced  to  keep 
working  longer  hours  to  pay  for  their  wives'  consumer  habits.  Suburbs  had  turned 
men  who  were  rarely  in  charge  at  home,  into  "dependent  childish  husbands" 
and  suburban  women  had  become  "dull-witted  slob[s]...and  spouse-devouring 
black  widows."^'  Using  the  suburbs  as  a  symbol  for  the  ills  of  postwar  society, 
Keats  thinly  disguised  his  contempt  for  female-centered  power. 

Keats  focussed  his  argument  on  a  fictional  account  of  a  young  couple's  deci- 
sion to  purchase  their  first  suburban  home.  Hoping  to  find  respite  from  their 
current  ugly,  cramped,  roach-invested,  one-bedroom,  urban  apartment,  Mary 
Drone  pushes  her  husband,  John,  to  buy  a  home  in  "Rolling  Knolls  Estates,"  a 
newly  finished  suburban  development."  Initially  excited  about  the  change,  Mary 
quickly  discovers  the  limitations  of  suburban  home  ownership.  Rather  than 
finding  a  stimulating  environment,  Mary  encounters  monotonous  rows  of  iden- 
tical houses,  inhabited  by  alarmingly  similar  people  with  like  backgrounds, 
employment,  interests,  and  incomes.  Desirous  of  diversity,  Mary  remains  un- 
satisfied. 

Mary  is  frustrated  by  the  drudgery  of  her  daily  life.  She  finds  her  days  con- 
sumed by  laundry,  child  care,  and  meal  preparation.  She  spends  her  time  with 
other  dissatisfied  women  like  herself  Having  nowhere  else  to  go,  the  women  of 
Rolling  Knolls  are  reduced  to  organizing  "Morning  Baby-Sitting  Lawn  Dates," 
where  they  ritualistically  discuss  children's  progress  in  toilet  training  and  the 
"the  gross  inadequacy  of  the  human  male."  Languishing  in  their  melancholy, 
and  deeply  despairing  between  the  ideal  image  of  marriage  and  the  realities  of 
their  lives  "they  inveigh  against  their  absent  husbands  by  day  and  [are]  indiffer- 
ent to  them  at  night."  Frigid  and  discontent,  these  women  continuously  "con- 
fuse things  for  experiences"  and  rapidly  become  tyrannical  nags  begging  their 
husbands  for  the  latest  consumer  goods.^* 

Keats  cites  one  particularly  vexing  day  to  summarize  the  stultifying  trap  of 
Mary  Drone's  suburban  experience.  While  Mary  struggles  with  her  uncoopera- 
tive washing  machine,  her  daughter,  litde  Kim,  burns  her  arm  on  an  exposed 
hot  water  pipe.  Meanwhile  the  door  burst  open,  an  annoying  neighbor  accom- 
panied by  her  "brood"  invade  Mary's  home  for  the  next  three  hours.  Laundry 
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must  be  hung  inside  the  home  due  to  rainy  weather,  dinner  must  be  made,  the 
children  must  be  woken  from  their  naps.  Frustrated,  Mary  begins  to  think  that 
John  should  buy  her  a  new  clothes  dryer.  A  little  while  later  John  comes  home 
and  Mary  shrieks  as  he  stumbles  into  the  wet  laundry.  Keats  concluded: 

The  cumulative  effect  of  Mary's  rancid  day  led  her  to  shriek,  and  although  she  never 
once  allowed  the  thought  conscious  expression,  somewhere  deep  inside  her  she  knew 
perfectly  well  that  the  house  she  inhabited  had  helped  spoil  her  day;  that  it  was  harm- 
ing her  marriage  and  corroding  her  life. 

The  shape  of  Mary's  dwelling  was  vile.  Consider:. ..had  there  been  a  basement,  Mary 
would  not  have  hung  the  wash  in  the  living  room. ...Had  there  been  a  basement,  Kim 
would  not  have  burned  her  hand  on  an  exposed  pipe  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  house.. .had 
there  been  ample  play  space  in  the  bedroom,. ..Mary  and  Gladys  might  have  been  able 
to  conduct  a  rational  conversation  in  some  form  other  than  frenetic  shouts  over  the 
children's  noise.  It  is  not  fantastic  to  suggest  that  Gladys'  and  Mary's  convers.^tion 
would  have  been  considerably  shorter  if  it  had  been  possible  to  conduct  it  in  beti-r 
circumstances;  hence,  Mary's  housework  might  have  had  a  better  chance  to  get  done 
before  John  came  home." 

"Mary  Drone  s  house,"  Keats  surmised,  "irritated  her  and  it  bored  her  and  stifled 
her  and  led  her  to  occasional  shrieks  at  John  who  had  no  idea  the  house  was 
turning  his  wife  into  a  nag." 

In  one  sense  Keats'  words  are  ironic.  For  in  many  ways  they  parallel  the 
criticism  that  later  feminists  would  employ  against  female  reprivatization.  For 
instance,  it  could  be  argued  that  Keats  was  applying  the  same  type  of  sympa- 
thetic reasoning  to  suburban  wives  which  Riesman  and  Whyte  had  applied  to 
analyze  the  conditions  suffered  by  these  women's  organization  husbands.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  just  poor  architectural  design  and  housewife  drudgery  to  which 
Keats  objected.  Rather,  the  real  foundation  of  his  complaint,  was  that  women 
defined  the  character  of  the  suburbs.  Although  overt  references  to  female  power 
are  limited,  Keats'  contempt  and  fear  of  women's  role  in  the  home  is  much  more 
blatantly  articulated  than  Riesman's  and  Whyte's  fear  of  emasculation. 

Keats  explained  that  the  real  nature  of  Mary's  "trap"  was  not  that  she  lived  in 
a  horrible  house  but  that  she  "had  fallen  into  a  world  of  women  without  men." 
Keats  declared,  that  in  Rolling  Knolls  "there  were  no  husbands,"  rather  men 
were  merely  "overnight  lodgers  or  casual  weekend  guests."  Under  such  circum- 
stances, suburbs  had  become  "vast  communistic,  female  barracks."*" 

Not  only  were  women  assuming  more  power  in  the  home,  but  social  order 
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had  been  radically  overturned.  Keats  longed  for  the  traditional  "Elm  Street" 
neighborhoods  of  America,  where  diversity  and  male  domination  were  the  rule 
of  the  day.  Housewives  in  such  neighborhoods  did  not  necessarily  know  each 
other.  People  had  different  tastes,  interests,  and  occupations.  Most  importantly, 
men  controlled  the  social  life  of  the  community.  Living  in  the  same  city  in 
which  they  worked,  couples  could  easily  travel,  and  thus  men  introduced  their 
wives  to  interesting  acquaintances,  ensuring  that  women  would  receive  mental 
stimulation.  Furthermore,  male  presence  in  the  small  traditional  city,  ensured 
that  there  were  male  role  models  for  developing  young  men.  In  these  neighbor- 
hoods Keats  believed  things  were  as  they  should  be  because  traditional  gender 
roles  were  enforced. 

Conversely,  in  the  suburbs,  when  men  left  the  house  in  the  morning, 
"ownership... passed  by  default"  to  what  Keats  maintained  was  "a  matriarchy."^' 
Too  tired  from  his  long  commute  when  he  did  come  home,  the  suburban  man 
abdicated  his  responsibilities  for  providing  his  wife  with  an  interesting  social 
life  and  forced  this  responsibility  on  his  v\dfe.  Yet,  having  limited  social  contacts 
besides  themselves,  suburban  social  life  was  restricted  to  people  from  the  neigh- 
borhood block.  Boredom  and  conformity  resulted.  Pushed  into  this  position  of 
leadership  for  which  Keats  considered  them  unprepared,  women  now  in  con- 
trol of  homes  and  culture  had  become  "domineering,"  while  men  were  "woman- 
bossed,  inadequate,  money  terrified  neuter[s],"  and  children,  because  they  were 
forced  to  grow  up  with  out  the  proper  male  influence,  faced  delinquency.  Exag- 
gerating Riesman's  and  Whyte  s  Cold  War  premonitions  of  conformity,  Keats 
claimed  that  the  overall  result  of  female-dominated  domestic  space,  was  a  com- 
munistic destruction  of  the  individual  spirit.  Keats  concluded: 

It  is  a  hideous  travesty  to  suggest  the  housewives  of  Rolling  Knolls  had  "something  in 
common,"  when  the  bitter  truth  is,  they  had  only  too  much  in  common. ..[This  caused] 
by  the  destruction  of  the  individual.  In  this  case,  destruction  began  with  obliteration 
of  the  individualistic  house  and  self-sufficient  neighborhood,  and  from  there  on,  cre- 
ation of  mass-produced  human  beings  followed  as  the  night  the  day.** 

For  Keats,  then,  conformity,  suburbia,  and  gender  were  intimately  intertwined. 
Similar  to  Riesman  and  Whyte,  Keats  identified  conformity  as  a  major  social  ill 
in  the  postwar  era.  Yet,  what  they  had  considered  a  potential  of  a  new  form  of 
social  values,  Keats  saw  as  a  confirmed  reality  resulting  from  an  uprooting  of 
traditional  power  relations.  Whereas  Whyte  had  argued  that  homogenized  hous- 
ing was  merely  a  product  of  fulfilling  the  needs  caused  by  a  housing  shortage, 
Keats,  however,  insisted  that  suburbia  itself  was  a  major  contributor  to  this 
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homogeneity  of  the  mind.  Underlying  this  argument  was  the  principle  fact  that 
women  were  the  critical  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs.  It  was  this  female-centered 
power  and  female-defined  space  which  Keats  found  most  disturbing.  Suburbia 
would  remain  pathological  as  long  as  women  remained  in  control. 

The  Split-Level  Trap 

Drawing  on  themes  similar  to  Keats,*  the  Gordons  finished  tabulating  the  re- 
sults from  their  five  year  psychological  study  of  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey  in 
i960.  Their  purpose  was  to  analyze  the  degree  of  mental  illness  in  the  suburbs 
and  compare  it  to  that  in  a  traditional  community.  Responding  to  the  criticism 
of  suburbia  like  that  levelled  by  Keats,  the  Gordons  wanted  to  scientifically 
explore  the  validity  of  what  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  had  become  a  widely 
accepted  image  of  suburban  pathology.  As  the  title  of  their  book  conveys,  The 
Split-Level  Trap  confirmed  what  many  already  believed — that  the  suburbs  har- 
bored tremendous  emotional  stresses.  The  Gordons  painted  a  picture  of  social 
decay — husbands  with  ulcers,  wives  crying  in  closets,  people  ingesting  pills, 
gang  sex,  peeping  Toms,  and  a  pervasive  neurosis.  Indeed,  they  suggested  sub- 
urbia should  more  appropriately  be  named  "disturbia." 

Despite  a  similar  evocation  of  negative  imagery  however,  their  analysis  was 
cast  in  a  tone  decidedly  different  from  that  of  Keats  and  other  critics.  This  was 
partially  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Gordons  assigned  causation  of  suburban  ills  to 
a  more  complex  set  of  interactions  than  the  mere  absence  and  emasculation  of 
men.  In  fact,  they  inferred  that  one  of  their  goals  was  to  dispel  the  myth  of  the 
emasculated  suburban  male.*'  Yet,  this  goal  was  not  fiilly  realized  since  the 
Gordons'  argument  against  suburbia  came  ultimately  to  rest  on  the  issue  of 
paternal  neglect  and  maternal  mismanagement  of  the  domestic  sphere.  How- 
ever, their  initial  approach  to  the  issues  was  much  more  similar  to  that  of  Riesman 
and  Whyte  than  it  was  to  the  more  blatantly  misogynistic  Keats.  Like  the  former, 
the  Gordons  defined  the  topic  of  suburban  ills  as  emerging  directly  out  of  the 
deleterious  effects  of  abundance.  Similarly,  although  they  did  not  actually  em- 
ploy the  terminology  other-directed  and  inner-directed,  this  model  can  easily 
be  extrapolated  as  a  guiding  principle  of  their  work.  Yet,  unlike  Riesman  and 
Whyte,  they  were  not  primarily  focussed  on  a  decline  in  male  autonomy.  In- 
stead, they  were  fearfiil  of  something  closer  to  the  opposite — that  inner-di- 
rected individualism  was  running  amuck. 

The  Split-Level  Trap  consisted  of  eight  dramatic  case  studies  exposing  the 
ills  of  suburban  living.  In  this  book,  the  Gordons  made  every  attempt  to  engage 
in  a  serious  dialogue  about  the  failing  of  abundance.**  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  Gordons  made  two  critical  mistakes;  they  echoed  Keats*  hyperbolic  rhetoric 
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and  they  employed  more  gender  stereotypes  than  they  dispelled.  In  both  in- 
stances, much  of  their  psychoanalysis  was  reduced  to  the  level  of  formula  fic- 
tion. 

All  of  the  figures  in  the  Gordon's  case  studies  can  be  grouped  in  one  of 
following  basic  character  type  categories:  (i)  the  weak,  unprepared  mother  who 
finds  it  diflficult  to  adjust  to  the  new  demands  of  mobile  society,  (2)  the  status- 
seeking  mobile  woman  who  has  an  insatiable  drive  to  compete  for  recognition 
from  other  suburban  women,  the  only  source  for  her  to  achieve  status;  (3)  the 
overworked,  exhausted,  mobile  husband  who  spends  too  many  hours  at  the 
office  and  too  few  hours  in  the  home;  and  (4)  the  "soft,"  "awkward"  and  "girlish" 
adolescent  male  who,  as  a  result  of  over  protective  female  nurturing,  is  inca- 
pable of  proper  social  adjustment  and  is  prone  to  delinquency  and  sexual  mal- 
adjustment. To  understand  the  fiill  gender  implications  of  the  Gordon's  cri- 
tique it  is  usefiil  to  explore  several  of  these  case  histories. 

It  is  best  to  begin  wdth  Alice  Hager,  the  case  of  the  "sensitive"  woman: 

In  a  corner  of  a  dark  bedroom  closet,  in  a  three-year-old  split-level  house,  a  young 
housewife  crouched  like  a  small,  frightened  animal.  Her  husband  pleaded  with  her  to 
tell  him  what  was  troubhng  her,  but  she  would  not  speak.  She  stared  out  at  him  fear- 
fully. Every  time  he  reached  down  to  touch  her,  she  shrank  away. 

She  was  terrified.  People  were  staring  at  her,  laughing  at  her,  reading  her  mind.  Voices 
from  the  walls  were  talking  to  her  in  angry  tones.  The  authorities  were  looking  for  her. 
They  were  going  to  take  her  away  somewhere  and  lock  her  up  for  her  bad  thoughts 
and  for  failing  her  husband  and  children.*' 

For  the  Gordons,  Alice  Hager  exemplified  what  was  happening  to  young 
women  across  the  nation.  Born  in  traditional,  stable  communities  these  women 
had  been  raised  to  depend  on  their  husbands  and  their  extended  kin  for  strength 
and  aid  in  forming  their  ovm  families.  This  left  them  unprepared  to  deal  with 
the  mobile  community.  Commuter  husbands  were  not  there  to  help  take  care  of 
the  home.  Family  members  were  dispersed  across  the  country.  Further,  in  direct 
conflict  with  Keats*  interpretation,  the  Gordons  saw  the  suburbs  as  a  collection 
of  such  diverse  peoples  that  shy  women  like  Alice  found  it  difficult  to  form  new 
bonds.  Placed  in  the  midst  of  social  disintegration,  these  women  simply  could 
not  cope.  Frightened,  Alice  spent  her  days  alone  in  her  home.  "Around  the 
house  the  mobile  society  sv\drled,  too  busy,  too  ftill  of  its  owm  problems,  too 
alien  to  understand — or  even  if  it  did  understand — to  help."** 

Alice's  husband,  Carl,  was  also  too  busy  to  help.  Working  to  provide  for  the 
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family  he  was  frustrated  by  Alice's  failings  and  accused  her  of  being  "an  inept 
mother  and  a  worthless  wife."  Alice  tried  harder  to  avoid  these  accusations,  but 
the  Gordons  point  out  she  simply  was  not  equipped  to  handle  her  new  situa- 
tion. Managing  the  home,  and  raising  her  children  by  herself,  the  Gordons 
insisted  that  Alice: 

like  many  other  wives  in  disturbia...was  being  asked  to  fill  the  role  of  both  woman  and 
man  in  the  family.... She  was  willing  to  try,  but  she  was  expecting  too  much  from 
herself  She  was  a  woman.  She  had  been  trained  to  be  feminine,  to  shun  aggressive- 
ness, to  leave  firmness  to  men.  She  could  not  learn  overnight  to  be  a  man.  *' 

The  result  of  these  undue  demands  lead  to  personal  illness  and  directly  harmed 
suburban  children's  development.  Without  Carl's  firm  support,  Alice's  sons  were 
becoming  troublemakers  at  school.  With  her  marriage  disintegrating  and  her 
children  becoming  delinquent,  Alice  quickly  turned  into  the  crouching  woman 
in  the  closet  to  whom  we  were  first  introduced. 

The  themes  evident  in  the  Gordon's  tale  of  Alice  were  repeated  with  a  myriad 
of  variations.  Where  Alice  could  not  form  friendship  due  to  her  shyness,  women 
like  the  social  climbing  wannabe.  Eve  Bright  were  rebuffed  by  neighbors  be- 
cause she  had  nothing  "useful"  to  offer  the  community.  Desperately  seeking 
status  the  only  way  she  knew  how  to  achieve  it.  Eve  had  attached  herself  to 
Fred,  a  successful  salesman.  By  negative  example,  the  Gordons  accused  her  of 
perpetuating  this  pattern  by  teaching  her  daughters  to  "cultivate  a  magnetic 
facade  by  means  of  which  they,  like  their  mother,  could  one  day  attach  them- 
selves, parasitic-like  to  climbing  men."**  Where  Carl  had  remained  physically 
unscathed,  Fred,  the  victim  of  Eve's  leeching,  was  pushed  into  a  speculative  way 
of  life.  Taking  a  high  status  job  for  which  he  was  ill-prepared,  he  faked  his 
expertise.  The  stress  of  this  facade  eventually  drove  him  to  internal  hemorrhag- 
ing, the  result  of  a  bleeding  peptic  ulcer. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequently  reiterated  theme  throughout,  however,  was  the 
impact  mobile  society  was  having  on  adolescents.  In  a  mobile  society  children 
believed  that  abundance  was  a  well  established  fact.  They  frequendy  made  ma- 
terial demands  which  the  parents,  suffering  from  the  same  illusion,  did  not 
resist.  Thus,  the  younger  generation  expected  success  without  having  to  work 
for  it.  They  frequendy  misunderstood  the  real  challenges  they  would  encounter 
once  they  reached  adulthood.  The  Gordons  argued  that  for  adolescent  girls, 
this  permissive  environment  was  not  all  that  harmful.  Girls  had  female  role 
models  in  which  to  learn  the  skills  necessary  for  competing  for  a  husband.  Fur- 
thermore, if  a  girl  was  "moderately  attractive  and  moderately  lucl^^"  life  for  her, 
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would  be  nicely  mapped  out/'  Young  boys,  however,  encountered  a  much  dif- 
ferent sets  of  circumstances.  Boys  had  to  learn  how  to  be  successflil  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  They  had  to  learn  how  to  be  effective  negotiators,  competitors  and, 
more  generally,  they  had  to  learn  how  to  act  like  men. 
The  Gordons  explained: 

Every  child  needs  an  adult  of  his  own  sex  to  guide  him  and  serve  as  his  model  in  growing 
up.  A  boy  s  job  is  to  become  a  man,  and  he  can't  easily  do  it  by  himself.  He  needs  men  to 
teach  him. ..many  lessons:  the  importance  of  education,  how  to  study,  how  to  assert  one- 
self without  making  enemies,... how  to  control  and  direct  anger  and  fear  in  oneself  and 
cope  with  these  emotions  in  others.  These  and  other  things  must  be  learned,  and  a  boy 
learns  them  best  from  his  father.  His  mother  may  be  able  to  teach  some  of  them,  but  not 
usually  as  well  as  a  man  can.  She  has  difficulty  in  teaching  masculine  assertiveness,  for 
example.. ..Nor  can  she  teach  him  how  to  throw  a  baseball  or  handle  a  saw.  Nor  does  she 
usually  fiilly  understand  the  masculine  attitude  toward  sex.'° 

The  problem  was  that  in  the  suburbs,  there  were  no  men  to  teach  these 
essential  sicills.  Boys  only  had  women  as  their  role  models.  The  result  was  that 
boys  were  not  learning  to  become  real  men.  Although  the  Gordons  never  em- 
ployed the  term,  suburban  young  men  were  obviously  turning  into  victims  of 
"momism" — over  protected,  effeminate,  and  impotent.  This  problem  can  clearly 
be  exemplified  with  the  story  of  Alice's  children  who  had  suffered  from  the  lack 
of  Carl's  firm  guidance,  and  with  Eve  and  Fred's  son  who  by  age  nine,  the 
Gordons  had  already  identified  as  a  "sissy." 

Even  more  alarming,  was  the  case  of  Alec  Green.  Alec  was  the  classic  ex- 
ample of  a  suburban  "gimmie  kid"  whose  lack  of  correct  parental  guidance  led 
him  to  be  brought  to  juvenile  court  for  gang  raping  a  fifteen-year-old  girl.  Alec's 
principal  problem  presumably  stemmed  from  the  relationship  he  had  with  his 
mother.  Married  to  a  man  who  believed  that  child  rearing  was  a  domestic  task 
entirely  his  wife's  concern,  Mrs.  Green  was  left  full  responsibility  of  Alec's  wel- 
fare. She  was  not  a  bad  woman,  but  she  suffered  from  the  same  failings  as  many 
other  women — she  simply  protected  Alec  too  much.  In  short,  because  of  his 
mother,  "Alec  was  soft."'' 

The  Gordons  believed  that  Alec's  problem  rested  with  the  structure  of  the 
suburbs  themselves  for  even  if  his  father  was  absent,  father-substitutes  like  male 
teachers  and  coaches  could  have  helped  Alec  become  a  man.  However,  the 
Gordons  bemoaned  that  in  the  suburban  environment  all  of  Alec's  teachers 
were  women.  Even  positions  like  swimming  instructors  and  coaches  were  being 
abdicated  by  fathers  who  were  too  tired  and  too  busy  to  help  raise  boys  into 
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men.  With  no  one  to  teach  him  masculine  values,  Alec  ran  the  risk  of  being 
what  the  Gordons  identified  as  a  "chronic  loser" — an  unaggressive,  second  rate 
adult.  Unable  to  compete  with  competent  men,  the  chronic  loser  has  no  wife 
and  no  decent  job  and  thus  permanendy  remains  in  the  female  world  of  the 
suburbs. 

Misguided,  spoiled,  and  lacking  male  supervision.  Alec  began  to  get  into 
trouble.  He  started  to  steal  money  from  his  mother's  purse.  One  night  he  even 
carelessly  set  a  house  on  fire.  Believing  he  would  not  have  to  pay  the  conse- 
quences of  his  actions,  Alec  pushed  the  boundaries  of  propriety  even  further. 
One  night  he  and  his  friends  went  to  the  home  of  a  girl,  to  engage  in  what  the 
Gordons  referred  to  as  Alec's  first  attempt  at  "complete  sexual  intercourse." 
Like  other  males  in  mobile  society.  Alec  was  all  facade  and  no  substance.  Wor- 
ried that  he  would  do  something  wrong,  afraid  to  ask  advice,  tense,  and  fright- 
ened, Alec,  the  Gordons  regretfully  recounted,  "botched  his  chance  ludicrously."'* 
Worse  yet,  the  Gordons  explained  that  upon  hearing  her  parents  were  home, 
"the  more  or  less  willing"  girl  "quickly  devised  a  way  to  protect  her  reputation 
and  escape  blame.  She  screamed, 'Rape!'""  Reporters  viewed  Alec  and  his  friends 
as  hardened  toughs  when  they  were  dragged  before  a  juvenile  court,  but  the 
Gordons  showed  them  for  what  they  believed  they  really  were — "gimmie  kids" 
who  needed  strong  paternal  discipline. 

This  story  of  Alec  is  symbolic  of  the  shortcomings  the  Gordons  identified 
with  the  suburban  way  of  life.  Couples  possessed  a  good  home,  a  family,  and 
husbands  worked  at  prestigious  jobs;  in  essence  the  people  of  Bergen  County 
were  living  out  the  postwar  suburban  ideal.  Yet,  rather  than  be  content,  they 
and  suburbanites  across  the  country  were  being  diagnosed  with  mental  and 
physical  illness.  Perhaps  more  important,  the  children  of  suburbia  were  becom- 
ing delinquent,  like  Alec,  or  parasitic,  such  as  Eve  Bright's  girls.  It  is  perhaps 
apropos  to  now  attempt  to  answer  Richard  Gordon's  original  question:  when 
everyone  seemingly  had  all  that  they  needed — ^what  was  missing,  what  was  so 
terribly  wrong,  in  this  pretty  green  community? 

Despite  their  attempts  to  engage  in  a  sophisticated  discussion  of  the  com- 
plex interaction  of  abundance,  consumer  culture,  mobility,  and  the  growth  of 
suburbia,  the  Gordons  most  definitive  answer  to  this  query  mirrored  the  one- 
dimensional  conclusion  of  Keats — the  problem  with  suburbia  was  that  it  was 
female  space.  Rather,  than  creating  emasculated  husbands,  as  Keats  had  in- 
sisted, however,  the  Gordons  were  more  fearful  that  suburbia  was  encouraging 
the  internalization  of  feminine  values  by  an  entire  generation  of  adolescent 
males — values,  which  when  applied  to  boys,  proved  to  be  debilitating.  Here, 
Alec's  story  is  revealing.  In  the  Gordon's  retelling  of  Alec's  troubles  the  prob- 
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lems  of  teen  sexuality  and  even  the  issue  of  sexual  assault  against  young  women 
were  deemed  too  insignificant  to  warrant  discussion.  Rather  they  felt  it  most 
important  to  stress  how  Alec's  inabilities  to  partake  in  the  "gang  bang"  left  him 
"frustrated  and  miserable,  full  of  new  doubts  about  his  sexual  capacities."'*  The 
implications  are  clear — Mrs.  Green's  inappropriate  guidance  had  completely 
undermined  Alec's  masculinity.  For  the  Gordons  the  only  way  to  prevent  a  na- 
tion wide  "softening"  of  American  culture  was  for  men  to  reclaim  their  author- 
ity in  the  home.  Not  only  for  the  purpose  of  relocating  autonomy,  but  for  the 
health  of  the  nation  and  for  the  restoration  of  masculine  identity. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Gordons'  criticism  did  not  go  unchallenged.  Some 
social  scientists  rebuked  their  findings  that  women  suffered  more  mental  illness 
than  men.  The  rather  apt  point  was  made  that  since  women  were  the  primary 
inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  an  analysis  of  suburban  patients  would  obviously 
privilege  the  concerns  of  women  over  the  concerns  of  their  principally  urban 
husbands.  Yet,  I  did  not  encounter  a  reviewer  who  expressed  concern  that  the 
Gordons'  case  studies  read  like  morality  tales  direcdy  out  of  the  pages  of  women's 
magazines.  It  appeared  that  not  only  had  the  image  of  the  emasculated  male 
become  entrenched  by  the  1950s,  but  the  portrayal  of  women  as  mentally  ill  and 
responsible  for  devouring  masculinity  was  not  generally  questioned.'' 

The  Feminine  Mystique 

It  is  perhaps  ironic  that  one  of  the  major  texts  reinforcing  this  negative  female 
imagery  emerged  in  Friedan's  The  Feminine  Mystique  in  1963.  An  instant  best 
seller,  this  was  the  first  thorough  feminist  criticism  of  suburbanization  and  the 
postwar  domestic  ideal.  Drawing  on  similar  case  studies  as  the  Gordons,  Friedan 
concurred  that  women  in  the  suburbs  were  emotionally  disturbed. 

As  Friedan  pointed  out,  by  the  early  1960s  the  "crisis"  of  the  suburban  house- 
wife had  reached  the  level  of  a  "national  parlor  game."  Negative  images  of  women 
were  not  just  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Crack  in  the  Picture  Window  or  The 
Split-Level  Trap.  Whole  issues  of  magazines,  newspaper  columns,  books  both 
popular  and  academic,  educational  panels,  and  television  programs  were  all  de- 
voted to  the  issue  of  the  unhappy  and  potentially  iU  American  woman.'*  It  was 
Friedan's  thesis  that  the  core  of  the  problem,  rested  not  with  an  absence  of  men 
or  ill  adjustment  to  mobility,  but  was  embedded  in  the  domestic  and  suburban 
ideals  themselves.  Friedan  argued  that  by  defining  women's  role  as  only  that  of 
wife  and  mother,  women's  psychological  development  had  been  stunted.  Men 
were  the  pioneers  of  an  exciting  and  stimulating  new  postwar  culture.  Yet,  women 
were  restricted  to  an  isolated  world  of  endless  cooking,  cleaning,  and  monotony. 
In  sum,  Friedan  asserted  that  the  domestic  ideal  undermined  women's  human 
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potential.  Dependent,  subservient,  and  self-sacrificing,  women  were  kept  in  a 
permanent  state  of  infantile  development. 

As  a  writer  and  a  suburban  resident  herself,  Friedan's  inspiration  for  this 
project  emerged  out  a  questionnaire  which  she  sent  to  her  fellow  Smith  gradu- 
ates. Friedan  was  anxious  to  disprove  the  popular  belief  that  education  had  "ill 
fitted  us  for  our  role  as  women."  Yet,  the  results  of  her  questionnaire  actually 
disproved  her  premise.  That  is,  she  found  that  many  of  her  respondents  were 
indeed  not  happy  or  well  adjusted  to  their  role  as  suburban  housewives.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  findings,  Friedan  began  to  question  if  perhaps  it  was  the 
role  of  housewife  and  not  education  which  was  generating  a  nation  full  of  dis- 
contented (middle-class,  white)  women."' 

Armed  with  her  newfound  question,  Friedan  travelled  from  suburb  to  sub- 
urb in  search  of  the  "mystical"  happy  housewife  of  "Leave  it  to  Beaver"  and 
"Father  Knows  Best."5*  She  interviewed  psychologists,  sociologists,  marriage 
counsellors,  suburban  mental  health  workers,  and  scores  of  suburban  house- 
wives— all  to  no  avail.  As  Keats,  the  Gordons,  and  all  the  Freudians  and  func- 
tionalists before  her  had  claimed,  Friedan  concurred  that  women  in  the  suburbs 
were  indeed  psychologically  ill.'' 

Despite  this  agreement,  however,  Friedan  reached  conclusions  which  were 
in  many  ways  antithetical  to  those  of  her  predecessors.  Where  many  would 
have  suggested  women  were  suffering  because  they  were  not  properly  adjusted 
to  their  womanly  role,  she  argued  that  like  men,  women  should  be  allowed  to 
achieve  their  fullest  potential;  they  should  be  autonomous  and  self-actualizing 
human  beings.  It  was  the  very  denial  of  women's  "personhood"  that  had  turned 
them  into  pathetic  creatures.  Yet,  the  similarity  between  the  contemptuous  lan- 
guage Friedan  employed  in  her  feminist  critique  and  the  language  of  those  writing 
with  anti-feminist  undertones  is  truly  striking.  This  similarity  is  worth  a  brief 
exploration. 

Like  the  other  authors  I  have  addressed,  Friedan  fully  acknowledged,  in  fact, 
shouted  that  the  problem  with  the  suburbs  was  indeed  that  they  were  female- 
defined  space.  With  nowhere  else  to  go  and  with  no  other  means  of  achieving 
an  identity,  women  adopted  the  role  of  homemaker  with  a  vengeance.  Friedan 
exclaimed,  "with  a  snap  course  in  house  economics  or  marriage  and  family  un- 
der her  belt.. .with  all  [her]  time,  energy  and  intelligence,  directed  on  husband, 
children  and  house  the  young  American  wife  — easily,  inevitably,  disastrously — 
began  to  dominate  the  family"*"  The  result  of  this  female  domination  was  just 
as  catastrophic  as  Keats  and  the  Gordons  had  claimed.  Not  only  were  Friedan's 
suburban  women  parasitic  status  seekers,  and  emasculators  but,  worse  yet,  they 
were  like  Whyte's  Park  Foresters  who  embraced  the  very  ideals  which  impris- 
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oned  them.  Friedan  blamed  advertisers,  educators,  and  a  whole  slew  of  others 
for  promoting  an  ideal  which  was  dangerous  to  women's  health.  Yet,  she  re- 
served her  most  vitriolic  attacks  for  the  very  women  who  bought  into  the  home- 
maker  image.  After  conferring  with  the  Gordons  over  their  results  in  Bergen 
County,  Friedan  angrily  concluded  that  during  the  1950s  "able,  ambitious  men 
kept  on  groviang  in  the  cities,"  while  their  pitiful  wives  deliberately,  "evaded 
growth  in  vicarious  living  or  non-commitment,  fulfilling  their  feminine  role  at 
home."*' 

Friedan  even  w^ent  so  far  as  to  applaud  the  chorus  of  men  who,  like  Keats, 
raged  against  women.  She  stated  "this  male  outrage  is  the  result,  surely  of  an 
implacable  hatred  for... parasitic  women."*'  This  was  a  hatred  Friedan  shared. 
She  went  so  far  as  to  sympathize  with  young  suburban  husbands  who  felt  trapped 
and  lost  power  in  their  homes.*^ 

Ultimately,  Friedan  believed  that  the  feminine  mystique  had  turned  a  gen- 
eration of  well-educated,  intelligent  women  into  anomic,  and  alienated  drudges 
with  an  obliterated  sense  of  self  Significantly,  in  this  case,  the  solution  was  not 
to  put  male  power  back  in  the  home,  but  to  let  women  out  of  the  home.  Refer- 
ring to  the  social  theories  of  among  others,  Fromm  and  Riesman,  Friedan  wanted 
women  to  be  "autonomous"  and  "to  have  the  courage  to  be  individuals;"  to 
partake  of  the  same  creative  forces  which  men  were  engaged  in.  To  do  other- 
wise, would  promote  a  sickness  and  weakening  of  American  culture.  Thus,  while 
Riesman  and  Whyte  had  feared  a  loss  of  male  power,  Keats  a  loss  of  male  iden- 
tity, the  Gordons  a  loss  of  moral  fiber,  Friedan  feared  a  loss  of  the  female  self 
Echoing  the  apocalyptic  concerns  of  the  others,  Friedan  concluded  that  the  loss 
of  female  identity  engendered  in  the  suburban  image  was  the  equivalent  of 
those  in  Nazi  death  camps  who  "had  surrendered  their  human  identity  and 
gone  almost  indifferendy  to  their  deaths."** 

Signifying  a  bold  disjuncture  with  the  more  familiarized  representations  of 
suburban  home  life,  it  is  once  again  important  to  ask  why  these  authors  em- 
ployed such  negative  imagery,  and  further,  why  these  images  resonated  with  the 
public?  In  a  decade  normally  associated  with  an  idealized  family  life,  why  were 
themes  of  psychotic  housewives,  "spouse  devouring  black  widows,"  and  "money 
terrified  neuters"  so  warmly  received? 

In  comparison  with  the  Depression  and  World  War  II,  the  1950s  presented 
Americans  with  an  opportunity  for  relative  calm.  This  "return  to  normalized" 
conditions  ushered  in  a  period  stereotypically  perceived  as  a  time  of  content- 
ment, wealth,  and  consensus.  Indeed,  at  the  height  of  the  Cold  War,  few  radical 
challenges  were  presented  to  the  structure  of  the  American  social  system.  The 
civil  rights  movement  and  fringe  groups  like  the  beat  poets  were,  of  course. 
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among  the  notable  exceptions.  Nonetheless,  the  literature  I  have  reviewed  re- 
veals a  genuine  w^hite  middle-class  discontent  with  postwar  conditions.  Desir- 
ous of  stabilizing  their  home  lives  and  frightened  by  the  very  real  threats  of  the 
Cold  War,  these  Americans  turned  to  their  homes  as  a  source  of  security.  Act- 
ing as  though  nearly  30  years  of  social  change  had  never  happened,  postwar 
Americans  tried  to  recreate  an  idealized  family  life  located  in  the  suburbs  and 
based  on  a  male/breadwinner  and  female/homemaker  model.  Yet,  it  was  noted 
that  men  trying  to  fulfill  this  ideal  had  to  spend  more  and  more  hours  engaged 
in  a  form  of  labor  which  had  become  dissatisfying.  Intellectuals  like  Riesman 
and  Whyte  proposed  that  men,  stripped  of  the  ability  to  assert  their  selfhood  at 
work,  searched  for  autonomy  within  their  private  lives.  However,  in  the  process 
of  reprivatizing  women,  the  home  had  become  feminine  space  and  therefore, 
the  main  source  of  control  in  one's  private  life  had  become  the  purview  of  women. 
Following  this  line  of  reasoning  the  Gordons  and  Keats  proposed  men  should 
reclaim  the  power  they  had  abdicated  to  their  wives. 

It  is  no  small  irony  that  just  as  these  authors  asserted  the  home  as  a  source  of 
autonomy  and  power,  educated  middle-class  women  like  Friedan  conceived 
suburban  life  to  be  as  stultifying  and  self-denying  as  the  others  had  defined 
twentieth-century  labor.  Still,  instead  of  targeting  the  inadequacies  of  work, 
these  postwar  Americans  targeted  the  inadequacies  of  each  other.  At  its  core, 
this  literature  reveals  that  years  before  an  organized  movement  attempted  to 
change  gender  roles,  a  pervasive  discomfort  with  traditional  family  life  was  al- 
ready being  exhibited.  This  discomfort  was  neither  solely  male  nor  uniquely 
female,  rather  it  was  a  shared  contempt  for  the  limitations  of  the  gender  roles 
embedded  in  suburban  living.  Unfortunately,  those  who  suffered  the  bulk  of 
the  criticism  whether  levelled  by  anti-feminists  or  feminists  were  the  women 
attempting  to  provide  a  good  home  life  for  their  families. 
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"Parties  Are  the  Answer": 
Gender,  Modernity  and  Material  Culture 


Alison  J.  Clarke 


CLASSICAL  THEORIES  of  modernity  have  neglected  gender  as  a  crucial 
facet  in  the  constitution  of  social  practices  and  structure.  The  dualism 
of  "public"  and  "private"  spheres  has  remained  central  to  such  theories, 
resulting  in  the  "erasure  of  gender"  from  understandings  of  modernity." 
Liberal  economic  theory,  similarly,  presupposes  "a  distinction  between  the  pub- 
lic, "economic"  world  of  the  market  and  the  private  "non-economic"  sphere  of 
the  home."' 

In  opposition  to  such  rigidity,  feminism  has  celebrated  the  demise  of  the 
"project  of  modernity,"  embracing  instead  the  plurality  of  post-modernism  as  a 
more  availing  approach.  Exploration  of  the  significance  of  gender,  as  a  socially 
constituted  series  of  power  related  identities,  is,  however,  of  foremost  concern 
in  the  historical  understanding  of  the  formation  of  contemporary  societies. 

This  essay,  then,  is  a  historical  study  of  the  concomitance  of  gender,  mass 
consumption  and  material  culture,  viewed  as  vital  components  in  the  individu- 
als' social  and  self-construction  in  society.  Using  an  analysis  of  domestic  mate- 
rial culture  (namely,  Tupperware)  and  associated  modes  of  consumption  in  post- 
World  War  II  U.S.  society,  it  challenges  the  notion  of  the  "home"  as  a  "de- 
politicised"  and  "pre-social"  sphere. 

The  Tupperware  Object 

In  1955  Tupperware  kitchen  containers  and  implements  were  added  to  the  twen- 
tieth-century design  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art,  New  York,  as 
"carefully  considered  shapes. ..marvelously  free  of  that  vulgarity  which  charac- 
terizes so  much  household  equipment."^  Similarly  in  i989  the  Design  Museum, 
London,  chose  to  exhibit  Tupperware  as  an  exemplar  of  "distinctive  design" 
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born  through  the  Modernist  ethos  of  the  machine  aesthetic. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  streamlined  forms  of 
Tupperware  containers  are  hailed  as  exemplars  of  technological  determinism; 
the  "logic"  of  a  free  market  economy  manifest  in  the  evolution  of  a  "very  func- 
tional" product  "with  a  clever  airtight  lid."* 

Whilst  the  material  culture  of  Tupperware  rests  upon  a  museological  pedes- 
tal, the  Tupperware  Party  remains  an  object  of  derision.  The  Tupperware  plas- 
tic container  is  a  metaphor  for  Modernity's  prevalent  features:  the  rationalism, 
industrialization  and  Enlightenment  of  Western  development.  The  Tupperware 
Party  is  construed  as  a  mockery  of  lost  "authentic"  social  relations — a  symptom 
of  a  secularized,  alienated  society.  The  demise  of  community  and  the  separation 
of  economic,  from  home  life,  is  parodied  in  the  Tupperware  Party's  blatant 
"commoditisation"  of  the  modern  domestic  sphere.  This  dualistic  treatment  of 
Tupperware  as  a  Modernist  archetype,  within  design  history,  is  akin  to  the 
gendered  power  construct  of  public/private  implicit  to  the  social  theory  of  mo- 
dernity. 

By  acknowledging  the  consumption  and  appropriation  of  material  culture  as 
a  powerful  force,  this  study  contests  the  domestic  as  a  solely  private  sphere.  It 
traces  the  complex  historical  processes  through  which  Tupperware,  as  an  alien- 
able commodity,  became  inalienable.  It  challenges  the  view  of  mass  produced 
artefacts  as  empty,  neutral  entities  and  re-assesses  the  commodity  as  non-social 
form,  commonly  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  sociality  of  the  pre-modem  "gift."' 

The  "Invention" 

The  "Bell  Tumbler,"  a  seven  ounce  injection-molded  form  of  milky  white  poly- 
ethylene, was  the  generic  Tupperware  container.  Earl  Silas  Tupper  was  a  dedi- 
cated and  obsessive  amateur  designer,  who  considered  himself  blessed  with  the 
gift  to  devise  a  revolutionary  product  with  which  to  serve  humanity.*  In  1938, 
having  worked  for  the  Du  Pont  company  in  Massachusetts,  Tupper  formed  his 
own  plastics  company.  In  an  act  tantamount  to  transmutation,  he  extracted  a 
pure  white,  odorless,  non-toxic,  translucent  substance  from  a  black,  recalcitrant 
petroleum  waste  product.^  To  establish  polyethylene  as  a  revolutionary,  fifth 
material  category  (after  ceramics,  wood,  glass,  and  metal),  Tupper  patented  the 
new  low-density,  moldable  substance,  with  the  trademark,  "Poly-T,  Material  of 
the  Future."  By  1947  the  pivotal  technology  of  the  ware  was  the  snugly  fitting 
lid,  the  patented  "Tupper  Seal." 

"Poly-T,  Material  of  the  Future":  inception  and  appropriation 

As  early  as  1947  Tupperware  was  imbued  with  a  profoundly  different  image  to 
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the  banality  conferred  on  most  utilitarian  household  items.  The  October  edi- 
tion oi House  Beautiful  ftdLtured  the  containers  under  the  title  "Fine  Art  for  39 
cents,"  the  first  in  a  series  of  selections  "to  honor  fine  design"  [Figure  i].  The 
accompanying  editorial  was  dedicated  to  the  exploration  of  plastics  within  the 
domestic  sphere.  The  text  reveals  the  struggle  to  locate  this  new  material  cat- 
egory, polyethylene,  within  a  recognizable  aesthetic  language.  The  overtly  ma- 
chine moulded  form  and  the  alien  nature  of  its  substance  immediately  set  a 
Modernist  agenda  of  object  evaluation.  Tupperware  received  acclaim  for  its  "fit-  ' 
ness  for  purpose"  and  "truth  to  materials."  For  the  large  part,  however,  the  fe- 
male author's  product  appraisal  couched  description  in  terms  of  tactility,  sensu- 
ality and  desire.  "Does  it  satisfy  our  aesthetic  craving  to  handle,  feel  and  study 
beautiful  things?",  she  asked  rhetorically,  for  "it  has  the  fingering  qualities  of 
jade,  but  at  the  same  time  it  reminds  you  of  alabaster  and  mother  of  pearl." 
Tupperware  she  concluded,  as  a  highly  successful  design,  exceeded  any  measur- 
able, rational  criterion  for  assessment;  "above  all  else,  the  bowls  have  a  profile  as 
good  as  a  piece  of  sculpture."  The  consumer  might  even  blatantly  subvert  its 
utilitarian  storage  status  and  display  it  as  "shining  points  of  interest  as  soup  or 
berry  bowls,  or  condiment  dishes."* 

From  the  onset,  then,  the  promotion  of  Tupperware,  as  an  innovative  prod- 
uct and  new  material  category,  used  highly  gendered  terms.  The  approach 
adopted  the  desirous  tones  of  everyday  household  consumption  practices;  that 
is  non-utilitarian,  "creative"  aspects  of  household  provisioning  where  "need"  is 
construed  in  anything  but  rational  terms. 

In  1946  an  exclusive  line  of  Tupperware  was  initially  available,  under  the 
sub-brand  heading  "Millionaire  Line,"  through  department  stores  such  as 
Bloomingdales.  However,  the  majority  of  Tupperware  sales  came  through  mail 
order  catalogues.  In  i949  an  illustrated  publication  featured  thirty  four  table 
and  kitchenware  products  as  an  attempt  to  establish  "Poly-T,  Material  of  the 
Future"  as  a  fifth  material  category  superseding  all  other  plastics. 

The  orthodox  terms  of  the  domestic  sphere  mediated  the  overt  radicalism  of 
"Poly-T,  Material  of  the  Future."  Using  a  series  of  didactic  table  settings  and 
highly  detailed  product  use  descriptions  "Poly-T"  complimented  the  role  of 
china,  glass,  pottery,  silver,  crystal  [Figure  2].  The  maintenance  of  manners, 
social  relations  and  domestic  rituals  associated  with  such  conventional  table- 
ware prevailed;  "this  material  is  so  clean  and  wholesome  of  itself  that  it  lends 
that  feeling  to  the  whole  table  when  it  is  placed  there,"  read  one  promotional 
plea.' 

Similarly,  Tupperware's  modernity  was  treated  with  overt  caution: 
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Figure  i.  The  image  used  to  promote  Tupperware  as  "Fine  Art  for  39  cents"  in  House 
Beautiful,  1947. 


that  their  design  is  as  modern  as  the  material  from  which  they  are  fashioned,  yet  [that 
they]  conform  to  the  principles  of  good  taste  is  interesting.  Their  very  appropriateness 
in  association  with  fine  silver,  napery,  glass  is  assuring. 


Direct  editorial  reference  to  aesthetic  distinction,  such  as  "simple  good  taste," 
related  less  to  the  technocratic  ideals  of  Modernism  and  more  to  the  restraint  of 
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Figure  2.  A  promotional  shot  from  1949  "Poly-T,  Material  of  the  Future"  catalogue — 
representing  Tupperware  as  a  suitable  addition  to  the  conventional  dining  table. 

Protestantism.  References  made  to  "chaste  lines,"  "restrained  dignity,"  "clean, 
graceful  pairing"  and  "values  of  decor"  implied  that  the  products"  designs  em- 
bodied the  comfort  of  moral  fortitude.  Tupperware,  it  proposed,  could  contrib- 
ute to  the  maintenance  of  domestic  stability  and  refined  sensibility.  It  readily 
assimilated  the  rituals  of  etiquette  and  socialization  associated  vv^ith  food  and 
entertainment  within  the  home: 

Early  indoctrination  in  the  fundamentals  of  gracious  living  sets  a  pattern  that  will 
endure  for  years  and  form  a  natural  feeling  for  the  niceties  of  Ufe.  So,  the  mother  who 
does  not  permit  even  the  partaking  of  the  midday  luncheon  by  the  children  in  other 
than  an  orderly  and  pleasing  manner,  uses  her  Tupperware.'" 


Tupperware  was  constructed,  not  as  an  occasional  household  implement,  but  as 
a  "method"  of  substantiating  and  expanding  the  values  of  everyday  civility.  Mo- 
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dernity  was  proffered,  not  in  ideal,  rational,  utilitarian  forms,  but  in  terms  of 
artefacts  designed  to  enhance  and  expand  the  intricate  manners  of  gendered 
social  relations;  items  such  as  the  "Tupperware  Place  Card  Holder,"  with  its 
receptacle  for  two  cigarettes  and  a  book  of  matches  would,  the  catalogue  edito- 
rial assured,  provide  "the  "soupcon"  eagerly  sought  after"  by  the  hostess  and 
would  "be  gratifyingly  commented  upon  by  her  guests.""  Likewise  "The  King 
Cigarette  and  Match  Case"  and  accompanying  "Silent  Partner  Poker  Chips" 
("flexible,  tough  and  unbreakable')  might  flatter  the  "man  of  the  house.. .who 
loves  to  play  host."" 

The  Tupperware  Party 

The  formation  of  Tupperware  Home  Parties  Incorporated  in  1951  established 
the  Tupperware  Party  as  the  sole  means  of  product  distribution.  Inspired  by 
direct  sales  concerns  such  as  Stanley  Home  Products,  the  Tupper  Corporation 
adopted  the  "Party  Plan"  system  when  Tupperware  had  failed  to  sell  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  through  other  outlets.  The  Tupperware  Party  elaborated  on 
established  door-to-door  sales  techniques  by  incorporating  party  games,  re- 
freshments and  sophisticated  product  demonstrations.  Besides  serving  as  a  highly 
rarefied  sales  forum  it  acted  as  a  ritual  interface  between  maker,  buyer  and  user. 
The  structure  of  the  "party  plan"  system  blurred  several  crucial  boundaries:  do- 
mesticity/commerce; work/leisure;  friend/colleague;  consumer/employee;  com- 
modity/gift. The  "hostess"  offered  the  Tupperware  dealer  the  intimacy  of  her 
home  and  the  range  of  her  social  relations,  with  other  women  (relatives,  friends, 
neighbors),  in  exchange  for  a  non-monetary  gift.  The  dealer,  supplied  by  an 
area  distributor,  used  the  space  to  set  up  a  display  of  products  and  recruit  fur- 
ther parties  from  amongst  the  hostess's  guests.  The  dealer  benefited  from  com- 
mission accrued  on  sales  and  the  potential  for  further  party  reservations. 

It  is  the  ambiguity  of  the  Tupperware  Party,  the  unease  with  which  the  val- 
ues of  commerce  merge  with  the  values  of  social  relations,  which  has  led  some 
contemporary  critics  to  berate  it  as  the  ultimate  anti-feminist,  capitalist  sales 
device: 

This  form  of  organizational  parasitism,  while  it  has  its  unique  features,  is  analogous  to 
that  form  of  colonialism  which  extracted  taxation  by  utilizing  the  existing  tribal  struc- 
ture rather  than  developing  its  own  grass  roots  system  of  administration  and  collec- 
tion."' 

Tupperware  employment  was  organized  on  a  casual  basis;  it  offered  little  secu- 
rity and  no  formal  insurance  benefits  for  women.  The  flexibility  enabled  by  this 
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self-employment  structure  "allowed"  women,  in  a  period  identified  by  its  re- 
affirmation of  women's  domestic  roles,  to  be  informally  employed.  Tacit  home- 
making  and  management  skills  were  paramount  in  the  Party  Plan  sales  system 
as  was  sociability  and  sharing  in  the  process  of  establishing  successful  sales  net- 
works. 

Dorothy  Dealer's  Dating  Diary"*,  a  full-color  cartoon  booklet,  outlined  the 
basic  tactics  inherent  in  the  successful  dealer's  repertoire.  The  document  stressed 
individuality  of  approach  and  the  necessity  of  sharing  "dating"  tips  with  other 
dealers.  A  series  of  cartoon  case  studies  taught  trainees  to  "create  incentive  or 
change  excuses  into  a  positive  party  date"  and  charm  husbands  who  were  reluc- 
tant to  let  their  wives  lend  their  homes  as  hostesses.  "Naturalizing"  the  products 
by  introducing  them  into  everyday  scenarios  was  vital  to  the  process;  as  a  par- 
ticular scenario  set  in  a  supermarket  (which,  needless  to  say,  results  in  a  success- 
ful "Party  Date"),  illustrates: 

Cashier  (to  a  woman  carrying  a  large  Tupperware  cannister  over  her  arm):  "Gee. .  .that  s  an 
attractive  bag  where  did  you  get  it?" 

Dealer:  "Yes,  isn't  it?  That's  a  Tupperware  Jumbo  Canister.  Are  you  familiar  with 
Tupperware?' 

Tupperware  Parties  animated  the  product  range;  during  game  sessions  such 
as,  "Clothes  Pin,"  "Waist  Measurement"  and  "Game  of  Gossip,"  miniature 
brand-named  Tupperware  "trinkets"  were  awarded  for  performance.  Initiates 
showed  their  familiarity  with  the  product  range  by  deciphering  the  specifics  of 
Tupperware's  product  language  (Scrub-E-Z,  Serve-n-Save,  Hang-It-All,  Fly- 
Bye-Swot,  Square  Round,  etc.).  In  addition  to  embracing  conservative  and 
domestic  feminine  concerns,  more  subversive  activities  manifested  themselves 
in  the  form  of  husband-focal  games.  Guests  were  required  to  write  hypotheti- 
cal newspaper  advertisements  to  sell  their  partners,  read  out  for  the  amusement 
of  the  other  women  they  proved  particularly  popular: 

"One  husband  for  sale.  Balding,  often  cranky,  stomach  requiring  considerable  atten- 
tion!" 

As  a  ceremonial  occasion  such  gatherings  excelled  in  transforming  alienable 
commodities  into  inalienable  artefacts.  In  his  discussion  of  gifts  and  commodi- 
ties, Carrier  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  social  relations  and  ensuing 
processes  through  which  people  acquire  objects;  "shopping  is  the  conversion  of 
anonymous  commodities  into  possessions,  shopping  is  a  cultural  as  much  as  an 
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Figure  3.  Tupperware  Dealers  preparing  for  a  corporate  pep'  talk  promoting  the 
'Party  Plan'  Sales  System  in  1954. 

economic  activity.""'  The  Tupperware  Party,  then,  used  the  sanctity  of  the  home 
and  the  premise  of  its  domestic  economy  in  an  act  of  celebratory  and  social 
consumption. 

Commodities  and  Informal  Economies 

Women  were  encouraged  to  touch  and  fondle  the  products  and  swap  tips  re- 
garding potential  usage.  This  process  broke  down  women's  inhibitions  and  al- 
lowed Tupperware  initiates  and  novices  alike  to  directly  contribute  to  the  cor- 
porate design  process. 

Tupperware  did  not  merely  act  as  an  empty  vessel,  a  neutral  commodity 
upon  which  social  relations  were  brought  to  bear.  Tupperware,  as  other  mass 
produced  and  consumed  material  culture,  expanded  existing  fissures  and  en- 
abled social  and  material  alternatives.  Dealers  with  children  might  barter 
Tupperware  to  enable  themselves  to  accrue  income  selling  Tupperware: 


I  remember  as  a  Tupperware  dealer  with  my  babies  I  exchanged  time  for  Tupperware 
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with  my  neighbors.  In  other  words  let's  say  you  would  watch  my  children  for  three 
hours,  well,  rather  than  paying  you  50  cents  an  hour... I  would  give  you  a  dollar  and  a 
half  worth  of  retail  Tupperware.  Now  please  remember,  that  was  a  set  of  cereal  bowls 
back  in  those  days.  '* 

Tupperware  Parties  provided  sanctioned  all-female  gatherings  outside  the  fam- 
ily. Loyalty  to  fellow  neighbors  and  friends  was  the  lynch  pin  for  attendance  to 
many  parties  (some  informants  even  recalled  budgeting  within  the  monthly 
housekeeping  for  attendance  at  Tupperware  Parties),  but  for  numerous  women 
it  was  an  opportunity  to  socialize  outside  the  home  at  little  expense.  [Figure  3] 

The  drive  to  bring  women  back  into  the  home  in  post-war  North  America  is 
well  documented,'^  as  is  the  role  of  mass  consumption  and  the  promotion  of  the 
suburban  lifestyle  in  this  endeavor.'*  Through  such  critiques,  women  are  fre- 
quently represented  as  duped  puppets  devoid  of  self-possession,  repositories  for 
the  consumer  goods  of  a  newly  productive  post-depression  US.  economy.  The 
phenomenon  of  suburbia  has  also  suffered  from  an  historical  and  socio-eco- 
nomic analysis  preoccupied  wdth  basic  emulatory  theories  that  treat  the  collec- 
tive experience  of  modernity  as  little  more  than  a  "parade  [of]  objects  up  and 
down  in  front  of  some  anonymous  mass  in  an  assertion  of  status... the  route  to 
the  American  Dream."'' 

Such  approaches  to  consumption,  based  on  the  trivialization  and  de- 
politicization  of  the  domestic  sphere,  fail  to  acknowledge  the  sociality  through 
which  material  culture  operates;  commodities  in  a  basic  sense  are  taken  "home," 
shared  by  family  and  friends,  adapted  and  reinterpreted  in  establishing  rela- 
tionships and  social  positions.  Women  unified  in  their  desire,  not  just  for  mate- 
rial luxuries,  but  for  a  sense  of  belonging.  Becoming  a  dealer  or  manager  meant 
having  a  large  network  of  social  relations,  extra  money  and  a  standing  in  the 
community.  For  women  whose  dreams  and  desires  had  been  anchored  to  the 
home,  Tupperware,  and  its  potent  articulation  of  material  culture  and  social 
relations,  operated  as  a  blatant  promotion  of  ambition  and  control:  "If  you  be- 
lieve in  a  thing  you  work  for  it.  You  work  with  it.  You  are  active  in  it.  You 
participate."" 

The  Gender  of  Consumption 

Tupperware  Home  Parties  Incorporated  was  initiated  and  headed  by  Brownie 
Wise,  an  historically  gendered  embodiment  of  consumptive  activity.  While  she 
managed  the  consumption  of  Tupperware  down  South  in  Florida,  EarlTupper 
managed  the  production  up  North  in  Massachusetts.  They  remained  rigidly 
ethically  and  geographically  apart.  As  vice-president,  she  acted  as  "an  ordinary 
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middle-aged  housewife"  who  had  turned  rags  to  riches  with  the  "Cinderella 
Company.""  Tupperware  Sparks,  the  monthly  in-house  magazine,  featured  Wise 
on  its  covers  in  charismatic  and  glamorous  poses:  flanked  by  the  kneeling  male 
executive  proffering  gifts;  standing  resplendent  in  strapless  satin  gown;  em- 
bracing high  achieving  Tupperware  women.  Similarly  the  pages  of  popular 
women's  magazines  featured  her  anecdotes,  household  tips,  and  descriptions  of 
her  lace  couture  dresses,  pastel  pink  Cadillac,  luxury  lakeside  home  and  dyed 
pink  canary.  Foibles  such  as  her  compulsive  eating  habits  were  discussed  in 
length  for  a  popular  female  audience  in  magazines  such  as  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion: 

Brownie  fixes  herself  a  snack  of  pickles,  cheese  and  walnuts  before  going  to  bed.  She 
packs  away  enormous  breakfasts  frequently  topped  off  by  ice-cream,  eats  dessert  be- 
fore her  hamburger  at  lunch  and  munches  ice-cream  sticks  whenever  she  feels  hungry 
during  the  day." 

By  i954  over  twenty  thousand  women  had  joined  the  Tupperware  network 
and  Business  Week  featured  Wise  on  its  cover  with  the  caption  "If  we  build  the 
people,  they'll  build  the  business."'^  Inside  she  described  an  ethos  of  caring  and 
nurturing  as  intrinsic  elements  of  a  successful  business  operation.  She  promoted 
communality  of  experience  rather  than  individual  profit.  Feminine  reciprocity 
and  loyalty  were  seen  to  bolster  individual  productivity,  which  in  turn  was  seen 
to  benefit  to  others: 

In  the  unity  of  our  ideas  and  our  ambitions  lies  our  greatest  strength....  A  drop  of  water 
contains  but  an  infinitesimal  molecule  of  strength... powerless  in  itself.  But  the  merg- 
ing of  billions  of  drops  of  water  produces  the  tremendous  power  of  Niagara  Falls.'* 

Altruism  transferred  directly  to  the  material  culture  of  Tupperware  itself  Un- 
der the  heading  "Tupperware  Cereal  Bowls  Help  To  Save  Man's  Life!,"  one 
consumer  praised  the  virtues  of  Tupperware  bowls,  used  as  cold  packs,  in  pre- 
venting her  uncle  from  bleeding  to  death. '' 

Generic  Tupperware  artefacts,  however,  were  the  tip  of  the  commodity  ice- 
berg in  a  system  that  embraced  the  significance  of  the  "gift,"  and  bonded  social 
relations,  in  numerous  extravagant  displays.  The  Floridian  headquarters  con- 
sisted of  a  classically  inspired,  gleaming  white,  colonnaded  building  located 
amidst  a  thousand  acres  of  lush,  lagoon-filled  gardens  that  included  an  exten- 
sive golf  course,  swimming  pool  and  tropical  gardens  dedicated  to  Tupperware 
dealers  past  and  present.  Here  Tupperware  Homecoming  Jubilees,  held  annu- 
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ally  for  a  period  of  three  days,  provided  an  increasingly  lavish  "potlatch"  where 
the  corporation  would  demonstrate  loyalty  to  its  dedicated  women. 

The  i954  Homecoming  Jubilee  celebrations,  for  example,  used  the  pioneer 
theme  "Dig  For  Gold"  to  invite  top  dealers  and  managers  to  a  fiiU  scale  gift- 
giving  ceremony.  Forty- five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  consumer  durables  were 
buried  beneath  the  headquarters  grounds.  Several  hundred  spades  were  poised 
for  women,  dressed  up  as  cowboys  and  Indians,  to  dig  uninhibited  for  deluxe 
toasters,  fur  coats  and  diamond  rings  in  a  hybridized  charade  of  American  cul- 
tural mythology.  Within  this  analogy  the  spoils  of  a  post-war  industrial  nation 
replaced  raw  gold.  While  a  Methodist  preacher  spoke  at  length  of  the  value  of 
Tupperware  as  a  national  icon  and  a  "defensive  bulwark  against  communism,"  a 
Wish  Fairy,  clad  in  theatrical  gold  tutu  and  sparkling  tiara,  made  a  celebrity 
wish-fijlfillment  appearance.  Waving  her  diamante  wand  she  granted  saleswomen 
anything  from  entire  Parisian  haute  couture  wardrobes  (from  satin  pyjamas  to 
strapless  ball  gown),  luxury  bedroom  suites,  washing  machine  ensembles  and 
brand  new  Ford  convertibles.  In  courting  women  with  such  gifts  Brownie  was 
scrupulous  in  her  pragmatism;  organizing,  for  example,  the  baby-sitting  ar- 
rangements for  the  eleven  children  belonging  to  the  recipient  of  a  luxury  week- 
end vacation.  Such  ritual  and  mysticism  played  a  crucial  role  within  the  corpo- 
rate culture.  "Tupper  Magic"  blessings  took  place  at  Poly  Pond,  (one  of  the 
numerous  landscaped  lagoons)  as  Wise  had  consecrated  the  water  by  casting  a 
handful  of  raw  polyethylene  pellets  to  its  depths. 

At  the  pinnacle  of  the  "gifting"  rituals  was  the  donation  of  the  adored  leader  s 
own  publicly  worn  garments.  Restricted  to  the  "Vanguard"  sales  elite,  this  ex- 
ceptional accolade  was  highly  coveted  and  described  in  the  most  tantalizing 
and  indulgent  detail: 

The  dress  I  wore  at  the  last  jubilee  graduation  is  to  be  one  of  the  awards  (it's  an  origi- 
nal of  imported  pink  batiste.. .fine  pin  tucks  and  lovely  Irish  lace,  with  flaring  gores 
breaking  at  the  knee  with  a  deep  permanently  pleated  flounce,  and  a  matching  pink 
taffeta  slip).'' 

A  typical  example  of  adoration  is  exemplified  by  the  prose  of  a  Tupperware 
dealer  taking  short-hand  notes  at  one  of  Brownies'  "Know-How"  classes.  At 
the  end  of  the  session  the  dealer  was  compelled  to  tear  off  the  page  and  give  it 
to  her  leader.  It  read: 

Brownie — just  sitting  here  looking  at  you  and  listening  to  you  talk  I  wonder  if  you  can 
ever  realize  the  tenderness  in  our  affection  for  you,  and  the  really  deep  and  abiding 
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gratitude  that  most  of  us  (me  in  particular)  feel  for  this  wonderful  opportunity  in 
business  we  now  enjoy.  Thank  you  Brownie  for  being  a  constant  shining  example  of 
never  tiring  energy  and  a  moving  force  that  keeps  us  all  in  constant  motion — love 
Helda  Degraves.'^ 

The  Tupper  College  of  Knowledge  offered  a  form  of  certificated  qualifica- 
tion to  a  population  otherwise  precluded.  At  graduation  soft,  stirring  choral 
music  and  candlelight  accompanied  women  of  all  ages  in  a  formal  celebration 
of  their  achievements.  They  met  their  inspirational  leader,  Brownie  Wise,  who, 
pinning  a  fresh  orchid  corsage  to  their  breast  handed  them  a  certificate,  com- 
memorative medal  and  a  copy  of  her  auto-biography  as  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner signalled  the  close  of  the  ceremony.  Several  weeks  later  the  company  maga- 
zine featured  a  roll  of  honor  "to  all  those  who  had  triumphed." 

Women  active  within  the  Tupperware  Corporation  triumphed  in  using  pre- 
viously unrecognized  labour  and  skills — the  moral  economy  of  informal  do- 
mestic relations,  diplomacy  and  the  ability  to  empathize,  were  embraced  under 
the  corporate  phrase  "Know-How."  Respect  and  support  were  combined  with 
informal  sales  skills  and  celebrated  within  the  "Tupperware  Family."  Anthems 
which  pervaded  sales  gatherings  celebrated  these  sentiments: 

There's  only  one  place  for  me/One  place  I  want  to  be/A  part  of  the  Tupperware  Fam- 
ily/ With  my  head  held  high  singing  praises  to  the  sky/ As  a  part  of  the  Tupperware 
Family/Gone  are  the  lonesome  days/These  are  the  golden  days/Glad  to  be  up  with  the 
sun/There  are  Oh!  so  many  sensations/To  enjoy  with  all  your  relations/In  the 
Tupperware  family*' 

Gifts,  Gender  and  Social  Relations 

The  Tupperware  Family  Album,  an  illustrated  publication  where  dealers  could 
choose  gifts  (through  accrued  sales  points)  "to  thrill"  their  "entire  family,"  chal- 
lenged the  assumed  alienability  ascribed  to  commodities.  With  its  direct  ar- 
ticulation of  gifting  and  household  provisioning,  the  "Tupperware  Family  Al- 
bum" merged  commercial  concern  with  the  nuances  of  household  provisioning 
and  moral  economies. 

Each  portrait  size  picture  of  the  nine  member,  white,  suburban  extended 
family  was  mounted,  simulating  a  conventional  photograph  album,  in  juxtapo- 
sition to  the  commodities.  The  gift  objects,  with  consistent  and  prominent  ref- 
erence to  their  brand  names,  were  themselves  represented  as  potential  "mem- 
bers of  the  family"  "Mother"  was  identified  with  the  "Crown  Jewel  Ladies  Schick 
Razor,"  "Manicure  Set  by  Griffon"  and  electric  knife  ("delicate  slicing  action') 
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each  photographed  in  open  and  availing  presentation  boxes,  as  posturing  sub- 
jects within  themselves.  "Father"  was  identified  with  a  "Garcia  Mitchell  Fish- 
ing Rod  Outfit"  and  a  traditional  carving  icnife  set  ("Dad  will  be  master  of  the 
holiday  meals!').  Youngest  daughter,  Judy,  featured  with  "Giant  Doll 
Playhouse'("the  dream  of  every  litde  girl')  was  pictured  opposite  her  brother, 
Tommy,  and  a  "Deluxe  Microscope  Set"  ("Not  a  Toy*)  and  "Electric  Racing  Car 
Set." 

The  Tupperware  Family  Album  delineated  and  substantiated  race  and  gen- 
der constructs,  through  an  association  of  commodities,  intrinsic  to  the  cultural 
context  within  which  the  Tupperware  product,  sales  system  and  corporation 
operated. 

Similarly,  in  i96o  the  winner  of  a  Miss  Teen  contest,  "Blonde  hair.. .Blue 
eyes.. .Fair  skin. ..Meet  the  prettiest  teenager  in  USA,"  was  awarded,  along  with 
a  Hollywood  screen  test,  a  complete  wardrobe  from  Bobby  Brooks  and  a  beau- 
tiful Lane  Sweetheart  Chest,  "a  set  of  terrific  Tupperware  that  will  last  a  life- 
time."'' In  the  same  year.  Co-ed — the  Magazine  for  Career  Girls  and  Homemakers 
ofTomorroWf  featured  recipes,  illustrated  with  Tupperware,  for  the  "smart  host- 
ess" to  serve  at  her  swim  party  where  a  "revolving  Tarty  Susan'  could  offer 
sophisticated  snacks  by  the  poolside."'° 

Although  Tupperware,  by  the  late  i95os/early  i96os,  was  promoted  as  being 
firmly  embedded  in  the  dynamics  of  white  North  American  suburbia,  the  sales 
system  and  objects  had,  soon  after  its  inception,  been  appropriated  by  Hispanic 
and  black  women  (oral  histories  have  to  date  provided  most  evidence  of  this 
activity).''  Transcripts  of  Jubilee  sales  seminars  make  consistent  reference  to 
"the  Negro  market"  as  a  significant  arena  of  consumption.  Although  Wise  made 
several  guest  appearances  at  black  colleges,  promoting  the  role  of  business  and 
positive  self-growth  philosophy,  the  visual  representation  of  the  corporation 
remained  overwhelmingly  white. 

Indeed  the  "pedigree"  of  the  Tupperware  product  was  couched  in  terms  of 
national  and  iconic  status.  From  1951  onwards,  corporate  representation  of  the 
Tupperware  range  utilized  an  evolutionary  model  of  the  historiography  of  ma- 
terial culture.  The  Tupperware  Museum  of  Dishes  used  a  diachronic  and 
taxonomical  exhibition  of  kitchen  vessels  from  a  "pre-historic  era  to  present 
day."  The  collection  "progressed"  from  Egyptian  alabaster  bowls  and  South  Pa- 
cific horn  tumblers,  to  seventeenth  century  wine  glasses  and  eighteenth  century 
silver  teapots.  The  display  culminated,  as  the  sole  representation  of  vessels  in 
the  twentieth  century,  in  an  illuminated  stack  of  Tupperware  containers.  Cer- 
emonial, decorative,  vernacular  and  utility  vessels  are  displayed  without  differ- 
entiation or  cultural  context.  The  Tupperware  product  is  posited  confidendy 
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amongst  a  rich  array  of  nationally  significant  material  culture:  Shaker  boxes, 
American  Indian  vessels,  and  the  decorative  glassware  of  Louis  Comfort  Tif- 
fany. 

By  i954  Tupperware's  status  as  an  object  worthy  of  national  pride  and  moral 
integrity  was  enacted  in  a  bizarre  scene  of  commodity  imperialism,  photographed 
and  described  in  the  pages  of  the  in-house  magazine  Tupperware  Sparks.  Ex- 
plorer, Hassoldt  Davis,  far  exceeded  Earl  Tupper's  modest  vision  of  the  total 
"Tupperization"  of  North  American  homes,  by  introducing  Tupperware  to  an 
African  nomadic  tribe.  Replacing  African  natives"  traditional  ritual  palm-sap- 
ping and  blood  letting  vessels  with  Econo-Canisters  and  Wonder  Bowls, 
Tupperware,  he  boasted,  "had  been  through  the  roughest  treatment  the  natives 
could  subject  it  to,  including  the  use  [of  one]  canister  as  a  container  for  "magic" 
wdtch-craft  powder."^' 

Status  was  more  readily  accrued  in  the  realm  of  popular  feminine  culture. 
Promotional  pleas  such  as  "Christian  Dior  isn't  the  only  one  coming  up  vnth  a 
new  look  these  days!,"  used  in  a  1957  TV  tumbler  product  launch,  linked 
Tupperware  with  other  gender  specific  metaphors  of  modernity,  revealing  the 
sociality  and  participatory  nature  of  the  Tupperware  consumer  experience. 

Such  examples  reveal  the  integral  nature  of  gender  identity  and  commodity. 
Examples  are  made  of  Miss  Teen  and  the  "smart  hostess"  who  learn  as  young 
women  to  mediate  their  identities,  their  opportunities,  their  worth,  through 
the  concomitance  of  commodities  and  prescribed  race,  class  and  gender  roles. 

Expansion  and  Re-Appropriation 

In  i96i  Tupperware  was  appropriated  and  reinvented  by  a  British  public.  Which? 
consumer  magazine  criticized  Tupperware  (despite  finding  its  fiinctional  per- 
formance flawless)  for  its  elaborate  and  immoral  American  sales  technique,  which 
brought  commerce  directly  into  the  sanctity  of  the  home."  Numerous  newspa- 
per reports  condemned  the  divisive  Tupperware  Party  but  were  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  British  women  had  defied  all  marketing  surveys  (which  pre- 
dicted Tupperware  would  never  fiinction  outside  U.S.  society)  and  embraced 
the  network  enthusiastically.'*  The  National  Housewives  register  integrated 
Tupperware  Parties  as  part  of  their  "getting  to  know  you  schemes"  on  new  hous- 
ing estates  and  by  the  mid-i96os  the  product  and  its  party,  featured  on  the  front 
cover  of  the  fashionable  and  aspirational  Queen  magazine,  were  both  fashion- 
able symbols  of  a  newly  perceived  social  mobility. 

Conclusion 

This  essay  has  explored  the  arena  of  consumption  and  material  culture,  to  chal- 
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lenge  the  trivialization  of  the  domestic  sphere  and  assumptions  of  classical  so- 
cial theories  of  modernity.  The  Tupperware  product's  transformation  from  alien- 
able to  inalienable  commodity,  in  part  through  non-market  economy  relations, 
reveals  the  inadequacy  of  productionist-led  approaches  to  mass-produced  ma- 
terial culture.  The  view  of  mass  consumption  and  commodity  forms  as  the  au- 
tomatic embodiment  of  alienation  in  contemporary  society  undermines  the 
potentially  authentic,  and  gendered,  experiences  of  modernity.  The  consider- 
ation of  labor,  capital  and  production  as  the  sole  basis  of  identity  formation,  in 
contemporary  societies,  precludes  gender  as  a  vital  constituent  of  modernity." 
Tupperware  is  not  a  pure,  rationally  derived  form,  nor  a  blatant  manifesta- 
tion of  a  fully  operational  market  economy.  Tupperware  embodies  the  complex 
social  relations  of  "everyday  life"  where  commodities  circulate  beyond  the  realms 
of  utility,  status  seeking  and  individualized  desire  but  instead  belong  to  a  com- 
plex system  of  sociality  and  moral  economy. 
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Sisterhood,  Ideology,  and  the  Women's 

International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom: 

Formulating  Policy  on  the  Arab-Israeli  Conflict 

During  the  1960s  and  1970s 


Lisa  G.  Materson 


^^  XAMINATIONS  OF  SISTERHOOD — ^whether  they  emphasize  the  universal 
^O  or  exclusive  bonds  of  women — have  studied  the  development  of  ties 
^^y  among  w^omen  within  national  borders  and  distinct  cultures.'  How  are 
we  to  understand  women's  communities  within  a  trans-national  and  cross-cul- 
tural context  ?  Historian  Nancy  Hewitt  has  recently  called  for  "a  more  global' 
analysis"  of  sisterhood.  However,  Hewitt's  analysis  ultimately  examined  women's 
communities  within  national  or  cultural  entities,  as  she  called  for  sensitivity  in 
comparing  diverse  sisterhoods.  Hewitt  cautioned  North  American  scholars 
against  the  transference  of  Western  models  of  understanding  sisterhood  in  study- 
ing "what  appear  to  be  structurally  similar  bonds  among  women  [of  other  cul- 
tures] who  often  embrace  quite  different  sometimes  opposing  ideologies  and 
values."'  Yet,  how  are  we  to  understand  the  formation  of  relationships  and  the 
limitations  of  these  relationships  between  women  of  different  nationalities  and 
cultures  ? 

International  organizations  of  women  are  one  framework  in  which  these 
relationships  have  been  cultivated.  One  such  organization  is  the  Women's  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  (hereafter  referred  to  as  either  the 
WILPF  or  the  League).  Prevailing  theories  of  sisterhood  assume  that  the  cat- 
egories of  nation  and  culture  inherently  segregate  women  from  different  parts 
of  the  world  and  preclude  the  formation  of  any  shared  sense  of  identity.  Yet,  a 
study  of  the  WILPF's  history  shows  that  significant  bonds  did  in  fact  develop 
among  women  of  various  countries  and  cultures  and  that  a  trans-national  and 
cross-cultural  analysis  of  sisterhood  can  proceed  by  other  than  a  comparative 
method.  This  essay  will  demonstrate  a  shared  sense  of  identity  that  was  based 
not  on  national,  cultural,  racial,  gender  or  economic  factors,  but  instead  on 
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common  political  ideology  and  goals. 

The  WILPF's  efforts  to  formulate  policy  on  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  during 
the  1960s  and  1970s  tested  the  WILPF's  sense  of  community  and  proved  that 
ideology  is  a  factor  capable  of  unifying  women  across  the  bonds  of  nation,  cul- 
ture, race,  gender,  or  class.  The  movement  had  national  sections  in  both  Leba- 
non and  Israel.  Initially,  the  Israel  section's  dedication  to  the  League  ideology 
of  internationalism  and  goal  of  world  peace  led  to  its  integration  into  the  WILPF 
community.  In  subsequent  years,  as  I  will  discuss  in  this  essay,  Israeli  members 
increasingly  rejected  League  ideology  and  goals  and  instigated  a  bitter  conflict 
with  the  Lebanon  section.  Despite  Israeli  members'  cultural  affinity  with  the 
majority  of  League  members  in  Europe  and  North  America,  the  ties  that  once 
bound  the  section  to  the  WILPF  community  weakened  with  the  group's  re- 
nunciation of  League  ideology  and  aims.  Ultimately,  the  WILPF  International 
Executive  Committee  expelled  the  Israel  section.  In  contrast,  Lebanese  mem- 
bers did  not  begin  with  a  cultural  affinity  with  the  majority  of  League  mem- 
bers. However,  the  Lebanon  section's  commitment  to  WILPF  ideology  and 
aims  created  a  sense  of  solidarity  with  sister  members  and  ensured  the  group's 
continuing  participation  in  the  movement. 

League  Ideology  and  Stnicture:The  Bonds  of  Community 

At  the  outset  of  World  War  I,  members  of  the  International  Woman  Suffrage 
Alliance  (IWSA)  were  divided  over  how  the  organization  should  react  to  the 
war.  Nationalism  triumphed  among  those  members  who  supported  the  war 
effort  in  their  respective  countries.'  Others,  however,  opposed  the  war  and  con- 
sidered the  IWSA  to  be  an  international  forum  in  which  women  from  both 
belligerent  and  neutral  nations  could  work  together  toward  ending  the  conflict. 
As  a  result  of  this  split,  the  German  branch  of  the  IWSA  withdrew  its  invita- 
tion for  the  International  Suffrage  Congress  scheduled  to  take  place  in  Berlin 
in  1915.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the  IWSA,  decided  to  cancel  the 
Congress  altogether.* 

Several  IWSA  members  who  opposed  the  war  disagreed  with  Catt's  deci- 
sion. These  members  viewed  the  cancellation  as  a  missed  opportunity  for  women 
to  overcome  the  growth  of  nationalism  and  militarism  and  work  together  to- 
ward higher  common  goals,  peace  and  international  cooperation.  Among  those 
who  disagreed  with  Catt's  decision  was  Aletta  Jacobs,  an  activist  in  the  Dutch 
suffrage  movement.  Emphasizing  the  possibility  that  women  of  various  nation- 
alities could  unite  in  the  face  of  a  nationalist  conflict,  Jacobs  explained: 

But  I  thought  at  once,  just  because  there  is  this  terrible  war  the  women  must  come 
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together  somewhere,  some  way,  just  to  show  that  women  of  all  countries  can  work 
together  even  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  war  in  the  world.  Women  must  show  that 
when  all  Europe  seems  full  of  hatred  they  can  remain  united.' 

Therefore,  with  the  help  of  several  colleagues  and  despite  the  war,  Jacobs  orga- 
nized an  international  women's  conference  without  the  IWSA's  approval.' 

With  Jane  Addams  presiding  and  women  from  America  and  eleven  Euro- 
pean countries  attending,  the  International  Congress  of  Women  at  the  Hague 
opened  on  April  i8,  1915.^  The  Congress  adopted  twenty  resolutions,  among 
which  was  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  women's  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  promoting  world  peace,  the  International  Committee  of  Women 
for  Permanent  Peace  (ICWPP). 

The  Congress  reconvened  four  years  later  in  Zurich,  simultaneously  with 
the  Versailles  Peace  Talks  of  1919.  During  the  Zurich  Congress,  members  changed 
the  name  of  the  ICWPP  to  the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom.  More  importantly,  members  formalized  the  movement's  organiza- 
tional structure.  They  established  an  International  Executive  Committee  (with 
headquarters  in  Geneva),  which  presided  over  but  worked  in  conjunction  with 
national  sections.  While  a  national  section  was  somewhat  independent,  its  ac- 
tions were  coordinated  with  those  of  the  International  Executive  Committee 
and  the  other  national  sections  by  the  requirement  that  all  members  adhere  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  International  Congresses  and  to  the  League's  constitu- 
tion.' Thus,  the  goal  of  this  working  structure  was  to  create  an  international 
organization  that  was  more  than  a  federation  of  separate  national  sections. 

At  the  Zurich  Congress,  members  wrote  the  movement's  constitution,  which 
set  forth  the  League's  fundamental  ideology  and  goals.'  Point  one  of  the  "Aims 
and  Principles"  section  of  the  constitution  states: 

The  League  aims  at  bringing  together  women  of  different  political  and  philosophical 
tendencies  united  in  their  determination  to  study,  make  known,  and  help  abolish  the 
political,  social,  economic,  and  psychological  causes  of  war,  and  to  work  for  a  con- 
structive peace.'" 

Point  two  proclaims: 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  League  are  the  achievement  of  total  and  universal  disar- 
mament, the  abolition  of  violence  and  other  means  of  coercion  for  the  settlement  of  all 
conflicts,  the  substitution  in  every  case  of  some  form  of  peaceful  settlement,  and  the 
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strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  family  of  Specialized  Agencies,  for  the 
prevention  of  war,  a  sustainable  environment,  the  institution  of  international  law,  and 
for  the  political,  social,  and  economic  cooperation  of  all  peoples." 

These  two  points  reveal  the  basic  ideology  and  dual  goals  of  the  WILPF:  world 
peace  and  "internationalism." 

The  founders  defined  internationalism  as  the  overcoming  of  the  nationalist 
tendencies  that  separate  and  create  conflict  among  peoples,  in  order  to  achieve 
higher  common  goals  of  humanity,  such  as  world  peace.  As  Jacobs  asserted,  "If 
we  can  bring  women  to  feel  that  internationalism  is  higher  than  nationalism, 
then  they  won't  stand  by  governments,  they'll  stand  by  humanity."" 

Many  of  the  founding  members  viewed  women  as  uniquely  qualified  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  internationalism.  They  maintained  that  women,  as  the  bear- 
ers of  life,  have  an  innate  ability  to  put  aside  nationalism,  an  ideology  that 
creates  war  and  thus  contributes  to  the  destruction  of  life,  in  favor  of  interna- 
tionalism, an  ideology  that  prevents  or  stops  war  and  thus  preserves  life.  More- 
over, they  believed  that  a  sense  of  community  could  develop  among  women  of 
different  countries  based  not  on  common  national  experiences,  but  instead  on  a 
shared  commitment  to  abolishing  the  conflict  that  often  emerges  from  these 
separate  national  experiences.  Thus,  the  early  members  not  only  formed  an 
organization  devoted  to  ensuring  continuous  world  peace,  but  they  also  created 
a  framework  in  which  the  idea  of  internationalism  as  a  force  capable  of  uniting 
women  above  the  bonds  of  nation  could  be  put  into  practice. 

In  addition  to  their  devotion  to  internationalism  and  abolishing  the  sources 
of  war,  early  members  shared  similar  economic,  cultural,  and  gender  experi- 
ences. Although  composed  of  women  of  different  nationalities,  the  early  WILPF 
was  almost  exclusively  a  European  and  North  American,  middle-  to  upper- 
class  movement.  Among  the  founding  members  were  Aletta  Jacobs  (Dutch), 
Rosika  Schwimmer  (Hungarian),  Jane  Addams  (American),  Rosa  Manus 
(Dutch),  and  Emily  Greene  Balch  (American).  Although  in  themselves  not 
sufficient  factors  to  create  bonds  among  women,  early  members'  similar  eco- 
nomic resources  and  common  European  and  North  American  origins,  as  op- 
posed to  non-Western  backgrounds,  facilitated  the  formation  of  relationships 
among  them. 

Along  with  their  economic  and  cultural  backgrounds,  the  majority  of  founders 
shared  the  experience  of  war.  The  European  women  had  lived  in  war-torn  Eu- 
rope, and  many  American  and  European  members  had  sent  male  relatives  to 
war.  Additionally,  the  founding  members  developed  a  sense  of  solidarity  based 
on  their  common  lack  of  political  rights  in  their  respective  nations  and  commit- 
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ment  to  achieving  women's  suffrage.'' The  majority  of  these  women  were  active 
in  the  international  suffrage  movement  and  asserted  that  women's  suffrage  would 
help  end  war:  with  the  vote,  women  would  finally  have  a  voice  in  government 
and  thus  in  international  politics.'* 

In  the  decades  following  the  WILPF's  establishment,  the  organization  ini- 
tiated discussions  on  colonialism  and  conflicts  outside  Europe,  such  as  those  in 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East."'  Moreover,  beginning  in  the  1950s,  the  League  en- 
deavored to  diversify  its  composition  from  an  almost  exclusively  European  and 
North  American  membership  to  a  truly  international  movement  that  included 
women  from  outside  Europe  and  North  America.'*  Among  those  national  sec- 
tions outside  Europe  and  North  America  that  the  League  admitted  during  the 
decades  of  the  1950s  to  1970s  were  Israel  and  Lebanon.  Israel  was  admitted  as  a 
national  section  in  1953  and  Lebanon  in  1962.'^ 

The  majority  of  Israeli  members  were  European  and  North  American  im- 
migrants to  Israel.  Thus,  the  introduction  of  Israeli  women  into  the  movement 
did  not  challenge  the  League's  predominantly  European  and  North  American 
composition.  However,  the  entrance  of  Lebanese  members — as  well  as  Latin 
American,  African,  and  Asian  members — marked  a  change  in  the  WILPF's 
composition."'  Although  from  one  of  the  most  Westernized  countries  in  the 
Arab  world,  Lebanon  section  members  represented  a  culture,  with  its  Muslim 
and  Arab  heritage,  that  was  distinctly  different  from  that  of  Europe  and  North 
America." 

As  the  WILPF  evolved  from  an  organization  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  North  American  and  European  women  to  one  that  included  women  from 
non-European  and  non-North  American  societies,  the  similar  cultural  experi- 
ences which  facilitated  relationships  in  the  early  WILPF  became  increasingly 
obsolete.  As  the  organization  diversified,  League  structure  and  members'  shared 
commitment  to  internationalism  and  achieving  world  peace  became  the  sole 
bases  of  the  WILPF  community's  bonds.  Among  those  factors  which  rein- 
forced members'  dedication  to  League  ideology  and  goals  were  the  movement's 
constitution  and  common  organizational  vocabulary  and  history.  The  League 
forums  which  provided  opportunities  for  members  to  formulate  WILPF  policy 
and  get  to  know  one  another  were  also  central  to  members'  sense  of  solidarity. 

The  constitufion  served  as  an  institutional  guide  outlining  for  members  the 
movement's  fundamental  purpose.  Members  referred  to  the  goals  and  ideology 
set  forth  in  the  constitution's  "Aims  and  Principles"  section  in  determining  the 
League's  composition.  New  members  were  admitted  on  the  basis  of  their  com- 
mitment to  this  ideology.  Moreover,  the  constitution  established  that  the  Inter- 
national Execufive  Committee  could  expel  members  from  the  community  if 
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they  violated  these  aims  and  principles.  As  will  be  seen,  the  International  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  relied  on  such  constitutional  guidelines  in  its  decision  to 
disband  the  Israel  section.  Ironically,  dissension  within  the  community  rein- 
forced members*  shared  sense  of  identity:  by  settling  such  conflicts  through 
references  to  the  League's  basic  goals  and  ideology,  members  re- acknowledged 
their  bond  based  on  common  objectives. 

At  the  International  Executive  Committee  Meetings  and  International  Con- 
gresses, members  also  used  the  "Aims  and  Principles"  as  a  guide  in  determining 
specific  WILPF  policy  and  action.  For  example,  point  one  of  the  "Aims  and 
Principles"  identifies  a  primary  League  objective  as  abolishing  the  social  and 
psychological  sources  of  war.  Toward  this  end,  in  1961  the  International  Execu- 
tive Committee  established  an  Education  Committee.  The  Education  Com- 
mittee worked  with  national  sections  to  challenge  textbooks  and  media  pro- 
grams which  propagated  derogatory  stereotypes;  to  stop  the  manufacture  of 
war  toys;  to  initiate  contacts  with  organizations  and  schools  with  ideals  similar 
to  those  of  the  WILPF;  to  support  literacy  programs;  and  to  promote  adult 
education  which  taught  "the  machinery  of  [g]overnment,"  "the  rights  and  du- 
ties of  the  citizen,"  and  women's  rights.'"  Such  efforts  created  a  sense  among 
members  that  they  held  a  bond  with  women  throughout  the  world  who  ac- 
knowledged and  were  working  toward  the  same  goals. 

Members  developed  a  shared  organizational  vocabulary  that  further  empha- 
sized their  impression  of  belonging  to  a  community."  In  their  examination  of 
the  rWSA,  the  WILPF's  parent  organization,  Mineke  Bosch  and  Annemarie 
Kloosterman  assert  the  importance  of  such  a  common  vocabulary  in  providing 
cohesion  to  an  organization  composed  of  women  of  many  nationalities: 

In  the  framework  of  the  IWSA,  suffragists  all  over  the  world  managed  to  develop 
common  ways  of  thinking  and  formulating  their  thoughts.  This  becomes  clear,  for 
instance,  from  the  letters  exchanged  by  Aletta  Jacobs  and  Rosika  Schwimmer.  In  spite 
of  the  totally  different  social  and  political  situations  in  the  Netherlands  and  Hungary, 
these  two  were  able  to  describe  all  kinds  of  events  in  similar  terms.  The  common 
language  encouraged  a  feeling  of  solidarity,  and  indeed  created  that  feeling." 

IWSA  members  often  used  metaphors  comparing  suffrage  work  to  war  or  the 
movement  to  an  empire  of  women. '^ 

As  was  the  case  in  the  IWSA,  the  League's  shared  organizational  vocabulary 
informed  members'  feelings  of  solidarity  by  helping  them  to  transcend  their 
national  differences  and  forge  "common  ways  of  thinking  and  formulating  their 
thoughts."'*  The  use  of  this  organizational  vocabulary,  referred  to  hereafter  as 
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"WILPF-speak,"  emphasized  members'  dedication  to  League  ideology  and 
goals.  An  unspoken  commitment  to  achieving  world  peace  and  an  assumed 
understanding  of  internationalism  was  expressed  in  WILPF-speak  when  mem- 
bers referred  to  the  "WILPF-tradition,"  "WILPF-spirit,"  "WILPF  aims  and 
principles,"  and  "WILPF  way  of  thinking."Thus,  in  describing  Sarah  Nyrienda, 
a  participant  in  a  seminar  attended  by  Israeli  members,  to  headquarters'  secre- 
tary Elizabeth  Tapper  in  1963,  Israel  section  Chairman  Hannah  Bernheim- 
Rosenzweig  portrayed  Nyrienda  as  "a  wonderful  woman  whose  way  of  thinking 
is,  by  nature,  the  WILPF  way."*' Clearly,  Bernheim-Rosenzweig  assumed  that 
Tapper  held  a  common  understanding  of  this  "WILPF  way"  of  thinking  with- 
out explicitly  articulating  it. 

WILPF-speak  was  characterized  not  only  by  undefined  references  to  a 
"WILPF  way"  of  thinking  or  spirit,  but  also  by  the  use  of  quotes  from  the 
"Aims  and  Principles"  in  day-to-day  communications.  For  example,  in  a  1974 
letter  to  Lebanon  section  Chairman  Anissa  Najjar,  Finland  section  Chairman 
Anna  Rantanen  paraphrased  from  point  two  of  the  "Aims  and  Principles."  In 
explaining  her  contention  that  the  League  should  examine  the  influence  of  the 
American  Jewish  community  on  U.S.  Middle  East  policy,  Rantanen  asserted, 
"Here  the  League  has  an  opportunity  of  studying  and  making  known  the  causes  of 
war  [emphasis  added].  A  complex  but  not  impossible  task.'* 

The  perception  not  only  of  working  in  unity  toward  a  better  future  but  also 
of  sharing  a  common  past  informed  members'  sense  of  community.  In  his  ex- 
amination of  nationalism,  Benedict  Anderson,  who  asserts  that  "all  communi- 
ties larger  than  primordial  villages  of  face-to-face  contact.. .are  imagined,"  en- 
deavors to  distinguish  those  factors  contributing  to  one's  "imagined"  impres- 
sion of  belonging  to  the  "community"  of  a  nation-state  and  feeling  of  solidarity 
with  fellow  citizens  (citizens  that  one  does  not  know  and  may  never  meet). 
Among  these  "community-building"  factors  is  the  identification  with  a  shared 
history — real  or  imagined.'^  While  WILPF  members  were  of  different  nation- 
alities, they  also  identified  with  a  common  organizational  history.  The  actions 
of  the  WILPF's  founders,  such  as  Jane  Addams,  remained  important  prece- 
dents for  their  successors.  For  example,  in  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Addam's 
birth  in  i960,  the  League  opened  a  home  for  displaced  persons  from  World 
War  II.  Members  modeled  this  home  on  Hull  House,  the  settlement  house 
Addams  founded  to  aid  American  immigrants.'' 

Equally  as  important  to  the  community's  bonds  as  the  "Aims  and  Principles," 
the  League's  common  goals  and  projects,  WILPF-speak,  and  a  shared  organi- 
zational history  were  the  forums  which  the  WILPF  provided  for  women  of 
various  nationalities  to  interact.  These  forums  included  the  circulars,  the  League's 
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organ,  Pax  et  Libertas,  official  correspondence,  and  opportunities  to  meet  in 
person  at  international  gatherings  and  during  the  peace  missions.  It  was  through 
these  forums  that  the  WILPF  community  came  to  life:  members  exchanged 
and  debated  viewpoints,  worked  together  in  shaping  the  League's  goals  and 
direction,  and  got  to  ioiow  one  another  on  a  personal  basis.'' 

Kay  Camp,  a  U.S.  section  member  since  World  War  II  and  International 
President  from  1974  to  1980,  remembers  the  excitement  of  attending  the  Inter- 
national Congresses  and  Executive  Committee  Meetings:  "I  returned  from  such 
meetings  really  thrilled  to  have  met  such  remarkable,  intelligent,  and  humane 
women  from  so  many  different  countries."^"  In  the  various  formal  sessions  of 
these  gatherings,  members  developed  specific  WILPF  policies  and  actions. 
Discussions  took  place  not  only  in  the  formal  sessions  but  also  in  informal  set- 
tings in  the  hours  between  and  after  meetings.  These  informal  settings — meal- 
times, coffee  breaks,  tourist  excursions,  and  planned  and  spontaneous  social 
events — provided  several  opportunities  for  members  to  become  acquainted  with 
one  another  on  a  more  personal  level.'"  Naomi  Marcus,  a  U.S.  section  member 
since  the  1950s  and  member  of  the  International  Executive  Committee  during 
the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  recalls  fondly  how  she  got  to  know  four  sister 
International  Executive  Committee  members  while  they  were  stranded  together 
in  Paris  on  their  way  to  a  meeting.^' 

Despite  these  various  mechanisms  that  created  a  shared  sense  of  identity 
among  members  by  continually  reaffirming  their  commitments  to  achieving 
world  peace  and  to  the  ideology  of  internationalism,  the  movement  was  still 
vulnerable  to  conflict.  Such  a  crisis  emerged  in  the  mid-1960s  as  a  result  of  the 
Israel  section's  growing  nationalism.  Israeli  members'  increasing  support  for 
their  government's  militarism  tested  the  bases  of  the  community's  ties. 

A  Challenge  to  the  Community's  Bonds: 

The  Emergence  of  the  Israel  Section's  Nationalism 

The  admission  of  the  Lebanon  section  in  1962  not  only  diversified  the 
community's  predominandy  European  and  North  American  composition  but 
also  complicated  League  discussions  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  For  the  first 
time,  these  discussions  included  a  continuous  Arab  voice.  Lebanese  members 
pushed  the  League  to  deal  wath  many  of  the  "hard  issues"  relating  to  the  region 
and  introduced  a  view  often  critical  of  Israeli  policy.  As  such,  Lebanese  mem- 
bers provided  an  alternative  perspective  on  the  Middle  East  to  that  which  had 
guided  League  discussion  in  the  past.  As  Catherine  Foster  asserts  in  her  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  WILPF,  because  of  the  Holocaust  and  the  League's 
large  Jewish  membership,  the  International  Executive  Committee  and  most 
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national  sections  were  reluctant  to  criticize  Israeli  policy  during  the  1950s  and 
early  1960s."  U.S.  section  leaders,  in  particular,  feared  that  a  position  critical  of 
Israel  would  drive  out  a  significant  proportion  of  their  section's  large  Jewish 
membership  and  would  eliminate  the  American  Jewish  community's  important 
contributions  to  the  peace  movement.^* 

As  the  League's  only  national  section  in  the  Middle  East  until  1962,  Israeli 
members'  reluctance  to  criticize  their  government  also  influenced  the  tone  of 
WILPF  discussions  of  the  region  during  the  1950s  and  early  1960s.  Although 
section  members  did  not  explicitly  praise  their  government's  military  policies 
and  discriminatory  treatment  of  Palestinian  citizens  of  Israel,  they  rarely  criti- 
cized such  policies.  In  a  few  cases,  section  members  admonished  their  govern- 
ment for  its  dealings  with  Palestinian  citizens.  For  example,  upon  learning  in 
1962  of  Jewish  children  harassing  Palestinians  in  Jerusalem,  the  Israel  section 
urged  the  Israeli  Ministry  of  Education  to  revise  the  school  curricula  in  order  to 
discourage  such  incidents  of  harassment  and  discrimination."  Similarly,  in  1964 
following  what  the  government  called  "accidental"  shootings  of  Palestinians  by 
Israeli  border  patrols,  the  section  entreated  the  Prime  and  Defense  Ministers  to 
impress  upon  the  army  increased  restraint  and  "the  greatest  regard  for  human 
life."^*  Beyond  such  reprobations,  however,  the  section  generally  avoided  open 
criticism  of  its  government. 

Despite  Israeli  members'  reluctance  to  criticize  the  Israeli  government,  their 
commitment  to  internationalism  guided  the  section  during  the  1950s  and  early 
1960s  as  they  welcomed  Arab  members  into  the  League,  women  whose  views 
on  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  diverged  from  their  own.  For  example,  in  1958  the 
Israel  section  founded  a  discussion  group  of  Jewish  and  Palestinian  students  at 
the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem;  and  in  1959  a  short-lived  group  of  Pales- 
tinian women  in  Nazareth  emerged  as  part  of  the  Israel  section.  Israeli  mem- 
bers also  encouraged  the  League  to  form  national  sections  in  Arab  countries." 

Thus,  the  Israel  section  responded  positively  to  the  presence  of  two  Leba- 
nese women  at  the  1961  International  Executive  Committee  Meeting  in  Lon- 
don and  the  subsequent  enrollment  of  one  of  these  women,  Wadia  Khartabil,  in 
the  WILPF  as  an  international  member.^*  A  December  1961  Israel  section  cir- 
cular indicates  the  group's  initial  receptiveness  to  the  inclusion  of  Arab  women 
in  the  League.  In  the  circular,  Hannah  Bernheim-Rosenzweig,  a  founding 
member  of  the  Israel  section  and  its  chairman  from  the  late  1950s  to  1975,  de- 
scribed for  sister  section  members  the  events  of  the  1961  Executive  Committee 
Meeting  and  announced  the  "welcome  news"  of  the  presence  of  these  two  Arab 
women  at  the  meeting."  Bernheim-Rosenzweig's  reflections  of  the  meeting 
seemed  to  demonstrate  the  Israel  section's  flexibility  and  openness  to  criticism. 
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Bernheim-Rosenzweig  explained: 

At  the  London  Executive  Meeting,  when  your  Chairman  handed  in  her  report  on  the 
Middle  East,  Mrs.  Khartabil  took  exception  to  the  fact  that  an  Israeli  had  given  a 
report  on  the  region.  Your  Chairman  agreed  wdth  her  and  expressed  the  hope  that,  in 
1962  at  the  Congress,  two  reports  would  be  given,  one  by  our  Arab  member,  one  by  the 
Israel  section.*" 

Bernheim-Rosenzweig's  circulars  during  1961  and  1962  also  indicated  an  ea- 
gerness to  initiate  open  and  constructive  dialogue  with  Lebanese  WILPF  mem- 
bers. In  the  same  December  1961  circular,  Bernheim-Rosenzweig  encouraged 
her  sister  section  members  to  attend  the  1962  International  Congress  in 
Assilomar,  California  in  order  to  promote  the  section's  relationship  with  the 
new  Arab  member  and  others.  She  asserted,  "We  must  meet  our  Arab  friends 
personally,  if  we  want  to  achieve  our  goal:  peaceful  cooperation."*"  Further- 
more, her  next  circular  of  May  1962  was  addressed  not  to  fellow  Israel  section 
members,  but  instead  to  "Arab  WILPF  members."*'  In  this  1962  circular, 
Bernheim-Rosenzweig  happily  informed  Khartabil  and  other  potential  Leba- 
nese members  of  her  section's  enrollment  of  a  Palestinian  member.  She  con- 
cluded: 

So  now,  with  the  first  international  Arab  member  enrolled  in  London  last  summer 
and  our  first  National  member  in  Israel,  the  ice  is  broken  and  there  is  hope  for  mutual 
friendship  and  co-operation  at  least  among  the  women  of  the  Middle  East.*' 

The  Israel  section  circulars  directly  following  the  1962  International  Congress 
demonstrated  the  section's  continued  enthusiasm  after  the  Congress  admitted 
Lebanon  as  a  national  section.** 

The  language  that  Bernheim-Rosenzweig  used  in  these  1961  and  1962  circulars 
is  particularly  instructive  of  the  Israel  section's  initial  good-will  toward  the  Leba- 
non section.  For  example,  in  the  December  1961  circular,  Bernheim-Rosenzweig 
referred  to  the  Lebanese  women  as  "our  Arab  friends."  Then,  in  her  May  1962 
circular,  she  described  her  "hope  for  mutual  friendship"  and  "friendly  discus- 
sion."*' This  hope  of  establishing  ties  of  friendship  was  also  reflected  in  the 
Israel  section's  initial  concern  over  Lebanese  members'  personal  lives.  For  ex- 
ample, after  the  1963  death  of  Khartabil's  son,  the  Israel  section  immediately 
sent  a  letter  of  condolence.** 

Not  only  did  the  Israel  section  express  its  hope  for  mutual  cooperation  and 
the  establishment  of  personal  bonds  with  Lebanese  members,  but  also  the  sec- 
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tion,  at  first,  was  able  to  work  with  its  sister  Middle  East  section  in  formulating 
WILPF  policy  on  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  For  example,  a  1964  edition  of  Pax 
et  Libertas  described  the  Middle  East  sections'  cooperation  at  the  1964  Interna- 
tional Executive  Committee  Meeting: 

Both  the  IsraeG  and  the  Lebanese  members  voted  for  the  resolution  and  were  com- 
mended for  the  restraint  and  the  kindly  way  they  had  dealt  with  each  other  in  spite  of 
the  very  real  differences  that  still  exist  between  their  two  countries.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  encouraging  features  of  the  WILPF  that  it  is  able  to  bring  to- 
gether for  frank  discussion  those  who  hold  deeply  felt  but  differing  views.^' 

Both  sections  helped  to  pass  a  resolution  which  called  upon  the  U.N.  to  guar- 
antee the  security  of  and  aid  in  the  social  and  economic  development  of  the 
region;  to  initiate  direct  negotiations  between  the  states  involved  in  the  con- 
flict, "which  would  include  a  setdement  of  the  refugee  problem";  and  to  de- 
mand regional  disarmament.  They  also  agreed  on  the  creation  of  a  special  com- 
mittee to  focus  on  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  (the  committee  consisted  of  one 
representative  from  each  Middle  East  section  and  two  additional  representa- 
tives from  the  International  Executive  Committee).^* 

Beginning  in  the  mid-1960s,  however,  the  Israel  section  began  to  abandon 
its  commitment  to  internationalism,  which  had  previously  guided  the  groups 
interactions  with  Lebanese  members,  in  favor  of  an  intransigent  nationalist 
ideology.  The  group's  nationalism  was  in  part  a  response  to  the  Lebanon  section's 
influence  on  the  League's  Middle  East  policy,  which  resulted  in  an  increased 
willingness  among  International  Executive  Committee  members  to  criticize 
Israel. 

Since  their  entrance  into  the  WILPF,  Lebanese  members  had  provided  a 
counter-perspective  on  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  to  that  of  the  Israel  section  and 
the  League's  significant  Jewish  membership.  In  their  correspondence  with  In- 
ternational Executive  Committee  members,  at  international  gatherings,  and  in 
the  pages  of  Pax  et  Libertas,  Lebanese  members  were  often  critical  of  Israeli 
policy  and  pushed  the  League  to  form  specific  positions  on  several  of  the  region's 
controversial  issues.  The  Lebanon  section  urged  the  League  to  oppose  Israel's 
occupation  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  condemn  Israeli  bombardments  of 
South  Lebanon,  and  support  the  right  of  both  the  Palestinians  to  a  homeland 
and  the  PLO  to  function  as  the  sole,  legitimate  representative  of  the  Palestinian 
people  in  any  negotiations.'*' Demonstrating  the  group's  commitment  to  League 
ideology  and  goals,  the  Lebanon  section  often  used  WILPF-speak  in  these 
appeals.  Quoting  from  point  one  of  the  "Aims  and  Principles,"  Lebanon  section 
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Chairman  Anissa  Najjar  asserted  to  International  Chairman  Edith  Ballantyne 
that  such  difficult  issues  "should  be  discussed  in  accordance  with  the  aims  of 
WILPF  to  'study,  make  known  and  help  abolish  the  political,  economic  and  psycho- 
logical causes  of  war,  and  to  work  for  a  constructive  peace"  .^° 

As  a  result  of  such  efforts  by  the  Lebanon  section  and  the  continuing  ten- 
sions between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states,  the  International  Executive  Commit- 
tee endeavored  to  produce  specific  positions  on  these  issues  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  conflict's  resolution.  Meeting  at  the  Hague  for  the  1965  Interna- 
tional Congress,  members  resolved  to  send  a  fact-finding  mission  to  the  Middle 
East.  Johanne  Reutz-Gjermoe  of  Norway  and  Ingrid  Lindstrom  of  Sweden 
conducted  the  mission  just  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  the  June  1967  Arab- 
Israeli  war,  visiting  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan,  Israel,  and  the  Gaza  Strip.'" 

In  their  mission  report,  Reutz-Gjermoe  and  Lindstrom  recommended  that 
the  League  urge  the  U.N.  to  send  peace-keeping  forces  to  preserve  the  post- 
war demarcation  lines  and  seek  Soviet  and  American  cooperation  in  securing 
safe  passage  for  all  nations  through  the  Suez  Canal,  imposing  an  arms  em- 
bargo, and  aiding  the  region's  social  and  economic  development. They  also  called 
for  Arab  recognition  of  Israel's  right  to  exist,  Israeli  acknowledgment  of  a  settle- 
ment acceptable  to  the  Palestinian  refugees,  and  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza.''  Responding  to  Reutz-Gjermoe  and  Lindstrom's  rec- 
ommendations and  the  dramatic  change  in  the  region's  status  quo  as  a  result  of 
the  war,  the  International  Executive  Committee  produced  its  first  resolution 
explicidy  demanding  a  reversal  of  Israeli  military  action.  International  Execu- 
tive Committee  members  called  upon  Israel  to  withdraw  from  the  territories 
occupied  during  the  war  in  return  for  a  settlement  acceptable  to  both  Israel  and 
the  Palestinian  refugees."  Three  years  later  at  the  1970  International  Congress 
in  India,  the  League  reaffirmed  its  disapproval  of  Israeli  military  policy  with  an 
additional  resolution  demanding  the  cessation  of  Israel's  continued  occupation 
of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.** 

As  League  discussions  increasingly  focused  on  Israel's  contributions  to  the 
region's  tensions  and  as  WILPF  members  outside  the  Middle  East,  especially 
the  International  Executive  Committee,  demonstrated  a  greater  willingness  to 
question  Israeli  aggressions  and  policies  toward  the  Palestinians,  Israel  section 
members  began  to  feel  embattled  within  the  movement.  They  recognized  the 
Lebanon  section's  pressure  on  the  League  to  take  a  stand  more  critical  of  Israel 
as  a  significant  factor  in  the  WILPF's  changing  approach  to  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict.  Although  they  initially  had  welcomed  Arab  members  into  the  League, 
Israeli  members  began  to  perceive  the  Lebanon  section  as  a  threat.  In  their 
correspondence  with  the  International  Executive  Committee  during  the  late 
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1960s  and  throughout  the  1970s,  Israeli  members  questioned  the  sincerity  of  the 
Lebanon  section's  commitment  to  WILPF  principles  and  even  urged  the  League 
to  expel  Lebanese  members.  They  asserted  that  the  Lebanon  section  worked 
not  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  region's  problems  but  instead  for  Israel's 
destruction.  For  example,  in  a  1969  letter  to  Phoebe  Cusden,  a  British  section 
member  and  editor  of  Pax  etLibertas,  Bernheim-Rosenzweig  described  Khartabil 
as  "the  leader  of  a  group  of  women  who  style  themselves  as  'Palestinian  Refu- 
gees' and  have  the  one  and  only  aim:  to  work  for  the  destruction  not  only  of  the 
land  of  Israel  but  also  of  its  people."  She  concluded  by  explaining,  "I  shall  put 
the  question  to  our  Executive  whether  a  woman  with  such  an  aim  can  be  per- 
mitted to  be  a  member  of  the  WILPF."'' 

Attempting  to  forestall  the  League's  changing  approach  to  the  Middle  East, 
Israeli  members  came  to  the  defense  of  their  government.  They  protested  even 
the  slightest  criticism  of  Israel  by  the  International  Executive  Committee  and 
endeavored  to  convince  Committee  members  of  the  propriety  of  Israel's  mili- 
tary policy.  For  example,  when  in  1969  International  Chairman  Elise  Boulding 
urged  both  the  Lebanon  and  Israel  sections  to  support  peacemakers  in  their 
respective  countries  "whose  voices  cannot  be  heard  just  now  because  the  mili- 
tary response  has  the  upper  hand,"  Bernheim-Rosenzweig  responded  by  de- 
fending her  government's  military  policy.'*  She  insisted  that  the  government 
was  in  fact  the  voice  of  peace  in  Israel: 

The  Israel  Section  has  been  closely  watching  the  events  and  has  usually  found  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  Government's  actions  as  well  as  of  the  attitude  of  our  people, 
especially  the  Army... Whenever  we  feel  the  Section  should  re-act  [sic\  to  any  step  by 
the  Government  or  the  Army,  they  themselves  make  amends  so  swiftly  that  we  are  left 
no  reason  to  express  our  dissatisfaction.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  reason  to  praise 
them.'' 

In  their  efforts  to  dispel  International  Executive  Committee  members*  con- 
cerns over  Israeli  military  policy,  the  Israel  section  also  began  a  propaganda 
campaign  around  the  mid-1960s.  Israeli  members  started  using  various  WILPF 
forums — official  correspondence.  Pax  et  Libertas,  and  the  circulars — to  refute 
Lebanon  section  statements  which  they  perceived  as  anti-Israel  and  to  distrib- 
ute information  to  WILPF  members  around  the  world,  but  particularly  to  the 
International  Executive  Committee,  which  they  believed  presented  a  "true" 
analysis  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  In  their  arguments,  Israeli  members  dis- 
puted Palestinian  claims  to  land  in  Israel,  the  West  Bank,  and  Gaza.  They  por- 
trayed Arabs  as  an  oil-rich,  unreasonable  people  who  had  created  the  Palestin- 
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ian  refugee  problem  and  then  were  unwilling  to  help  the  refugees.  In  contrast, 
Israel,  they  asserted,  was  the  savior  and  civilizer  of  the  Palestinians  living  under 
its  control,  offering  them  democracy  and  freedom  and  rescuing  them  from  the 
autocratic  and  unenlightened  rule  of  Arab  governments.^*  Such  arguments  in 
turn  elicited  responses  from  the  Lebanon  section. 

By  the  late-i96os,  the  two  sections  were  embroiled  in  a  battle  of  words  aimed 
at  winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  League  members  outside  the  Middle  East. 
An  examination  of  1974  correspondence  exemplifies  the  exchanges  between  the 
two  sections.  Following  the  October  1973  Arab-Israeli  war,  the  International 
Executive  Committee,  at  the  request  of  the  Israel  section,  entreated  the  Syrian 
government  to  release  a  list  of  prisoners  of  war  and  agree  to  their  exchange  for 
prisoners  held  in  Israel."  Anissa  Najjar  responded  to  the  International  Execu- 
tive Committee's  statement  in  a  1973  letter  to  International  Chairman  Edith 
Ballantyne,  which  was  then  published  in  a  1974  edition  ofPax  etLibertas.  Najjar 
contended  that  the  statement  sent  to  the  Syrian  government  reflected  the 
League's  one-sided  approach  to  the  conflict.  She  argued  that  while  showing 
concern  for  Israeli  prisoners  of  war,  the  League  had  consistently  ignored  the 
plight  of  Palestinian  prisoners  in  Israeli  jails.  She  asserted  that  "while  agreeing 
whole-heartedly  with  your  humanitarian  sentiments,  it  would,  we  feel,  be  a 
more  credible  sentiment  if  it  directs  itself  equally  to  people  of  all  races,  colours, 
and  creeds."*"  She  also  reminded  Ballantyne  of  several  U.N.,  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, and  Red  Cross  reports  on  Israel's  mistreatment  of  Palestinian  prisoners. 

Israel  section  member  Malka  Shulewitz  responded  with  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor. Shulevsdtz  objected  to  Najjar's  suggestion  of  Israeli  mistreatment  of  Pales- 
tinian prisoners  and  described  as  a  "farce"  the  U.N.'s  Special  Committee  on  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  in  the  Occupied  Territories  mentioned  in  Najjar's  letter. 
In  a  particularly  vitriolic  statement,  she  implied  that  Najjar's  concern  over  Pal- 
estinian prisoners  in  Israeli  jails  demonstrated  Najjar's  support  of  terrorism. 
Shulewitz  wrote,  "Presumably,  the  criminal  terrorists  who  murdered  18  men, 
women  and  children  over  breakfast  at  Kiryat  Shmona  some  weeks  ago,  would, 
if  they  had  remained  alive,  been  considered  heroes  and  civilian  prisoners'  by 
Mrs.  Najjar."  She  continued  by  arguing  that  "If  Mrs.  Najjar  was  really  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  the  remaining  Arab  refugees,  she  would  ask  why 
some  of  the  billions  of  oil  revenue  of  the  Arab  feudal  sheikhs  is  not  used  on 
their  (the  refugees')  behalf"*'  To  refute  Arab  claims  to  Israeli  land,  Shulewitz 
then  rehashed  the  events  surrounding  the  creation  of  Israel.  She  wrote  about 
the  1947  U.N.  partition  plan,  which  called  for  the  creation  of  both  a  Palestinian 
and  Jewish  state  but  was  rejected  by  Arab  rulers,  and  described  the  events  of  the 
1948  Arab-Israeli  war,  in  which  several  Arab  nations  declared  war  on  Israel 
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following  the  latter's  declaration  of  statehood.  Finally,  Shulewitz  concluded  by 
quoting  from  a  Lebanese  journal  article  which  maintained  that  West  Bank  Pal- 
estinians preferred  life  under  Israeli  rule  to  that  under  Jordanian  control.*' 

The  war  of  words  between  the  two  Middle  East  sections  was  not  reserved 
for  official  correspondence,  Pax  et  Libertas^  and  the  circulars.  Confrontation 
also  characterized  the  face-to-face  interactions  between  Israeli  and  Lebanese 
members  at  International  Executive  Committee  Meetings  and  Congresses.  Prior 
to  the  1970  International  Congress  in  New  Delhi,  India,  the  Lebanon  section 
proposed  three  resolutions  for  League  consideration:  demanding  Israel's  adher- 
ence to  the  U.N.  resolution  supporting  the  return  to  their  homes  of  400,000 
refugees  from  the  June  1967  war;  protesting  Israeli  mistreatment  of  civilians  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  and  torture  of  Palestinian  prisoners  as  reported  by 
Amnesty  International  and  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission;  and  calling 
for  Israel  to  withdraw  from  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  and  cease  the  construction 
of  setdements  in  these  territories.*'  Bernheim-Rosenzweig  implored  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Committee  to  drop  the  Lebanese  resolutions  from  the  Con- 
gress agenda.**  The  International  Executive  Committee  refused  Bernheim- 
Rosenzweig's  request. 

At  the  Congress,  when  the  League  initiated  discussions  on  the  three  Leba- 
non section  resolutions  and  a  U.S.  section  resolution  (which  demanded  Israel's 
withdrawal  from  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  and  the  initiation  of  negotiations 
aimed  at  creating  a  Palestinian  homeland  next  to  Israel),  a  bitter  debate  ensued 
between  Lebanese  and  Israeli  representatives  over  the  resolutions'  contents.** 
Describing  the  debate  for  sister  section  members  in  a  January  1971  circular,  Is- 
raeli representative  Nelly  Lehmann  recalled,  "the  youngest  member  of  the  Leba- 
nese Section. ..got  up  and  made  a  flaming  speech  of  accusation. ..When  she  was 
through  [Israeli  representative]  Mrs.  Morris  got  up  and  could  outdo  her  with 
her  arguments... I  think  that  nobody  can  be  stronger  than  [her]  case  and  that 
ours  was  the  stronger  one."**  As  a  result  of  this  confrontation,  the  commission 
directing  the  discussion  dropped  all  four  resolutions.  In  their  place,  the  com- 
mission eventually  passed  a  resolution  which  called  for  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  Both  the  Lebanese  and  Israeli  representatives  ab- 
stained from  voting  on  this  compromise  resolution.*' 

During  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  the  Israel  section's  nationalism  and 
the  tensions  it  precipitated  with  Lebanese  members  significantly  impeded  the 
League's  ability  to  formulate  policy  on  the  Middle  East.  The  Lebanon  and 
Israel  sections,  but  particularly  Israeli  members,  often  bogged-down  discus- 
sions on  the  region  with  unproductive  and  emotional  arguments.  Although  ea- 
ger to  produce  specific  recommendations  for  resolving  the  area's  problems.  In- 
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ternational  Executive  Committee  members  found  themselves  paralyzed  by  the 
conflict  between  the  two  sections  and  unable  to  move  beyond  the  1967  and  1970 
resolutions. 

Efforts  To  Maintain  the  WILPF  Community's  Integrity 

By  the  late  1960s,  the  International  Executive  Committee  became  increasingly 
frustrated  with  the  continuing  conflict  between  the  Lebanon  and  Israel  sec- 
tions and  the  League's  inability  to  create  policy  on  the  Middle  East.  In  a  July 
1970  correspondence,  International  Executive  Committee  member  Naomi 
Marcus  complained  to  Ballantyne  about  the  "emotional  outbursts  and  self-righ- 
teous smugness"  that  made  "objective,  intelligent  discussion  difficult."** 
Ballantyne  also  expressed  her  concern  over  the  confrontations'  debilitating  ef- 
fect on  League  treatment  of  the  region.  In  a  1972  letter  to  Bernheim-Rosenzweig, 
Ballantyne  described  the  movement's  basic  dilemma:  "It  seems  to  me  that  with 
regard  to  the  Middle  East  conflict  we  have  difficulty  in  clarifying  our  position 
on  proposals  aimed  at  creating  the  conditions  for  negotiations. ..The  challenge 
for  the  League  is  to  find  a  way  to  break  free  of  the  circular  arguments  so  that 
negotiations  can  come  about."*' 

International  Executive  Committee  members  recognized  the  Israel  section's 
nationalism  as  the  primary  factor  behind  the  Middle  East  sections'  poor  rela- 
tionship and  began  to  question  the  sincerity  of  Israeli  members'  commitment 
to  League  ideology  and  goals.  For  example,  International  Executive  Commit- 
tee member  Dorothy  Hutchinson  expressed  her  disapproval  of  the  Israel  section's 
unwillingness  to  "rise  above  nationalism."'^  Similarly,  in  her  report  to  the  1970 
International  Congress  on  the  1967  Middle  East  mission,  Johanne  Reutz- 
Gjermoe  directed  League  attention  to  Israeli  members'  support  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  occupation.^" 

Lebanese  members  also  raised  questions  about  the  Israel  section's  unswerv- 
ing support  of  its  government's  militarism.  Part  of  a  Lebanese  resolution  pro- 
posed for  the  1974  International  Congress  called  for  League  condemnation  of 
Israeli  bombardments  of  civilian  populations  in  South  Lebanon.  In  a  corre- 
spondence to  the  International  Executive  Committee,  Bernheim-Rosenzweig 
denied  such  attacks  and  demanded  that  the  Committee  drop  the  Lebanese  reso- 
lution from  the  Congress  agenda.^*  As  in  1970,  the  Committee  once  again  re- 
fused her  request.  In  response  to  Bernheim-Rosenzweig's  letter,  Lebanese  mem- 
bers reported  to  the  International  Executive  Committee  another  Israeli  attack 
on  civilians  in  South  Lebanon  and  asserted,  "The  Israeli  section  may  perhaps 
like  to  add  this  latest  outrage  against  civilians  to  its  already  long  list  of 'regrets' 
about  civilian  casualties."  Lebanese  members  asked,  "When  will  the  Israeli  sec- 
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tion  stop  'regretting'  and  start  really  working  for  [p]eace  ?  Does  the  Israeli  sec- 
tion really  represent  the  forces  working  for  peace  and  human  rights  in  Israel  ?"" 

Attempting  to  pull  the  League  out  of  its  paralysis  with  respect  to  the  Middle 
East  and  to  maintain  the  WILPF  community's  integrity,  the  International  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  made  several  efforts  to  temper  Israeli  members'  nationalism 
and  thus  decrease  tensions  between  the  Lebanon  and  Israel  sections.  Interna- 
tional Executive  Committee  members  relied  on  those  factors  that,  by  empha- 
sizing the  WILPF  goal  of  world  peace  and  ideology  of  internationalism,  were 
integral  to  the  League's  sense  of  community:  the  "Aims  and  Principles";  WILPF- 
speak;  League  history;  and  the  forums  that  provided  opportunities  for  mem- 
bers to  exchange  viewpoints  and  get  to  know  one  another,  such  as  the  corre- 
spondences, international  gatherings,  and  peace  missions. 

As  Lebanese  and  Israeli  members  were  engaged  in  a  bitter  debate  over  Is- 
raeli air  raids  in  South  Lebanon  in  1969,  International  Chairman  Elise  Boulding 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  two  sections.  Lebanese  members  were  criticizing 
Israeli  policy  as  militant  and  expansionist  and  calling  for  League  support  of  a 
U.N.  resolution  condemning  the  raids.  In  contrast,  Israeli  members  were  argu- 
ing that  such  strikes  were  necessary  retaliations  for  terrorist  attacks  in  Northern 
Israel  and  demanding  a  League  protest  of  the  U.N.  resolution.^* 

In  an  effort  to  get  Lebanese  and  Israeli  members  to  work  together  at  break- 
ing the  cycle  of  violence,  Boulding  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the  two  sections.  In 
her  appeal,  Boulding  reminded  Lebanese  and  Israeli  members  of  their  shared 
League  history  by  entreating  them  to  use  the  precedent  of  internationalism  set 
by  the  WILPF's  founding  members  as  a  model  for  dealing  with  a  highly  na- 
tionalist conflict: 

The  women  who  founded  our  organization  came  together  to  work  for  peace  at  a  time 
when  their  husbands  were  killing  each  other  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  It  is  not 
often  in  history  that  human  beings  [sic]  have  been  able  to  respond  to  threats  to  their 
national  and  cultural  identities  by  affirming  allegiance  to  the  higher  principle  of  peace, 
freedom,  justice  and  love  for  all  man.  Nevertheless,  the  WILPF  was  founded  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  possible  to  invite  this  higher  allegiance  even  in  the  face  of  a  frighten- 
ing increase  in  nationalist  feelings  on  the  world  scene.'' 

Boulding  concluded  her  appeal  with  a  dramatic  invocation  of  the  familiar  vo- 
cabulary of  WILPF-speak.  Quoting  from  point  two  of  the  "Aims  and  Prin- 
ciples," she  reminded  both  sections,  but  especially  the  Israel  section,  of  the 
League's  fundamental  purpose.  Boulding  maintained,  "If  the  WILPF  principle 
of  tbe  substitution  in  every  case  of  some  form  ofpeaceful  settlement  for  violent  means 
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of  coercion  [emphasis  added]  has  no  concrete  application  in  this  situation,  then 
we  should  disband  the  WILPF  today."'* 

The  official  correspondence  between  two  members,  Ballantyne  and 
Bernheim-Rosenzweig,  was  particularly  crucial  to  the  International  Executive 
Committee's  efforts  to  maintain  the  WILPF  community's  integrity  and  push 
forward  League  discussion  on  the  Middle  East.  Their  correspondence  lasted 
from  1969,  when  Ballantyne  assumed  the  position  of  International  Chairman, 
until  at  least  1975,  when  Bernheim-Rosenzweig  resigned  from  her  position  as 
Chairman  of  the  Israel  section.  Although  the  correspondence  concerned  offi- 
cial WILPF  business,  these  letters  had  a  personal  flavor  to  them.^  Letters  fre- 
quently opened  or  closed  with  updates  on  one  another's  personal  lives. 

Both  often  expressed  their  affection  for  each  other.  For  example,  after  their 
first  in-person  meeting  at  the  1969  International  Executive  Committee  Meet- 
ing in  Cret  Berard,  Bernheim-Rosenzweig  described  to  Ballantyne  her  sense  of 
connection  stemming  from  their  similar  experiences  in  Nazi  Europe.  Bernheim- 
Rosenzweig  had  fled  Germany  for  Palestine  as  a  result  of  the  Nazi  persecution 
of  Jews,  while  Ballantyne  was  a  Sudetan  refugee  from  the  German  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  who  had  immigrated  to  Canada.^'  Bernheim-Rosenzweig  ex- 
plained, "When  I  think  of  you  it  always  seems  to  me  that  we  have  much  in 
common — probably  because  of  a  similar  fate.  This  has  created  the  feeling  that  I 
have  known  you  for  a  long  time.""  And  in  a  1970  correspondence,  after  learning 
that  Bernheim-Rosenzweig  had  been  hospitalized  for  an  operation,  Ballantyne 
wrote,  "I  would  like  to  come  and  cheer  you  up.  You  are  such  a  marvelously 
gorgeous  person.  I  have  found  souvenirs  of  our  meeting  last  summer  in  the 
beautiful  garden  at  Cret-Berard,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  walking  with  you 
at  Helsinger.  You  must  come  !"'° 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  friendly  rhetoric  reflected,  masked,  shaped  or 
distorted  the  true  nature  of  Ballantyne  and  Bernheim-Rosenzweig's  relation- 
ship.*' Regardless,  such  discourse  aided  Ballantyne  in  her  efforts  to  maintain 
the  WILPF  community's  integrity.  By  creating  an  atmosphere  of  friendship, 
Ballantyne  was  able  to  breech  the  unattractive  subjects  of  the  Middle  East  sec- 
tions' poor  relationship  and  Israeli  members'  nationalism  while  avoiding,  at 
first,  a  total  rift  between  the  International  Executive  Committee  and  the  Israel 
section.  For  example,  in  a  1974  letter  to  Bernheim-Rosenzweig,  Ballantyne  asked 
that  the  Israel  section  help  the  WILPF  move  beyond  the  state  of  confrontation 
which  plagued  the  League's  treatment  of  the  region.  She  urged  Israeli  members 
to  stop  contesting  every  statement  made  by  the  Lebanon  section  and  to  avoid 
focusing  on  each  new  act  of  violence.  Instead,  Ballantyne  beseeched  Israeli 
members  to  address  the  underlying  issues  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  ini- 
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tiate  an  open  and  constructive  dialogue  with  the  Lebanon  section: 

We  in  the  WILPF  should  be  able  to  get  down  to  the  root  causes  of  all  this  violence  and 
try  to  help  to  eliminate  them.  I  honestly  see  no  point  anymore  in  denouncing  first  one 
and  then  another  act  of  violence,  if  it  cannot  be  followed  up  by  constructive  action. ..It 
is  also  the  responsibility  of  all  us  in  the  WILPF  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  vicious  circle 
in  which,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  turning... It  seems  to  me  developments  in  the  Middle 
East  have  gone  far  beyond  discussion  at  this  level,  and  we  need  to  make  an  effort  to 
catch  up  with  them."' 

Although  such  appeals  by  International  Executive  Committee  members 
during  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  did  not  result  in  a  total  rift  between  the 
Committee  and  Israeli  members,  the  Committee  was  unsuccessful  in  its  efforts 
to  temper  the  section's  nationalism.  Israeli  members  continued  to  express  their 
unequivocal  support  for  their  government's  militarism.  Responding  to  denun- 
ciations of  Israel's  protracted  West  Bank  and  Gaza  occupation  by  the  Lebanon 
section  and  League  members  outside  the  Middle  East,  Bernheim-Rosenzweig 
asserted  that  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Palestinians  had  actually  benefited  from  the 
Israeli  military  presence.  In  a  1973  letter  to  Ballantyne,  Bernheim-Rosenzweig 
asked,  "Do  the  members  really  not  know  that  the  Israel  Military  Administra- 
tion is  performing  an  admirable  job  ?  Do  you  know  any  other  case  in  history 
where  a  military  administration  did  so  much  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  under 
their  [sic]  control  ?"*^ 

Bernheim-Rosenzweig  responded  similarly  to  Ballantyne's  1974  appeal  to 
Israeli  members  to  help  the  League  focus  on  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict's  under- 
lying issues.  In  her  entreaty,  Ballantyne  was  distressed  over  Israeli  air  raids  on 
civilians  in  South  Lebanon.**  Bernheim-Rosenzweig  reacted  that  the  Israeli 
Army  would  "never  attack  'innocent  villages'."''  According  to  Bernheim- 
Rosenzweig,  the  air  raids  were  necessary  retaliations  against  terrorists  who  had 
invaded  such  villages  and  driven  out  the  civilian  populations.  Bernheim- 
Rosenzweig  argued  that,  as  in  the  occupied  territories,  the  military  was  actually 
helping  the  people  of  South  Lebanon  by  protecting  them  from  the  threats  and 
violence  of  terrorists: 

It  is  not  the  Israel  Army  which  terrorizes  the  villagers.  On  the  contrary,  whenever 
Israeli  soldiers  passed  through  the  border  villages  on  their  way  to  terrorist  bases,  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  Lebanese  farmers  as  liberators,  and  they  knew  perfectly  well 
that  no  harm  would  come  to  them  to  say  nothing  of  "terrorizing"  by  the  Israelis."^ 
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The  International  Executive  Committee  tried  once  again  in  1975  to  engen- 
der a  sense  of  community  between  the  Israel  and  Lebanon  sections  and  to  re- 
pair its  own  seriously  deteriorated  relationship  with  Israeli  members.  In  1975 
Ballantyne  and  Libby  Frank,  a  U.S.  section  member  and  Chair  of  the  Middle 
East  Committee,  conducted  WILPF's  fifth  mission  to  the  Middle  East,  visit- 
ing Lebanon,  Syria,  and  Israel.  In  preparing  for  the  mission,  Frank  suggested 
to  sister  Committee  members  that  rather  than  merely  undertaking  a  "fact-find- 
ing" mission,  as  had  been  decreed  at  the  1974  International  Congress  in  En- 
gland, she  envisioned  the  mission's  purpose  as  "building  bridges"  between  Leba- 
nese and  Israeli  members  and  between  the  two  Middle  East  sections  and  League 
members  outside  the  Middle  East.  Frank  explained  in  a  1974  letter  to  Interna- 
tional Executive  Committee  members: 

I  think  we  should  not  make  an  attempt  to  "fact  find,"  but  to  try  to  build  up  the  kind  of 
relationship  that  has  been  built  between  the  U.S.  section  of  the  WILPF  and  the  Soviet 
Women's  Committee.  That  is  a  wonderful  and  continuing  relationship,  yet  when  it 
started  several  years  ago,  I  am  sure  it  was  very  difficult.  This  will  be  more  difficult.  But 
the  WILPF  is  uniquely  qualified  to  try  to  open  up  these  kinds  of  doors.'' 

In  order  to  create  ties  between  Lebanese  and  Israeli  members,  Frank, 
Ballantyne,  and  British  section  member  Brenda  Bailey  proposed  that  the  mis- 
sion focus  less  on  the  political  issues  which  separated  the  Middle  East  sections 
and  more  on  the  "apolitical"  factors  which  unified  them."  Frank,  Ballantyne, 
and  Bailey  hoped  that  the  mission  would  help  Lebanese  and  Israeli  members 
identify  their  shared  experiences,  such  as  living  and  raising  children  under  war 
conditions,  and  learn  about  each  other's  daily  lives  and  personal  aspirations.'' 
Frank,  Ballantyne,  and  Bailey  also  were  optimistic  that  Ballantyne  and  Frank 
could  assist  Lebanese  and  Israeli  members  to  discern  "areas  of  common  pur- 
pose," such  as  improving  the  position  of  women  and  the  education  and  child 
care  systems  in  their  respective  nations.'" 

The  mission  did  not  produce  many  of  the  results  envisioned  by  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Committee.  Although  Ballantyne  and  Frank  addressed  such 
"apolitical"  issues  in  their  meetings  with  Israeli  and  Lebanese  members,  discus- 
sions focused  more  on  politics — boundaries,  prisoners,  terrorism,  and  Israel's 
raids  on  South  Lebanon.  Ultimately,  Ballantyne  and  Frank  were  unsuccessful 
in  their  efforts  to  "scatter  a  few  seeds  of  reconciliation"  between  the  Israel  and 
Lebanon  sections.  As  Frank  explained  in  her  mission  report,  "Discussion  with 
our  Lebanese  and  Israeli  members  indicates  a  very  wide  gap  in  attitude  and 
approach  between  them."''  Furthermore,  rather  than  repair  the  relationship 
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between  the  International  Executive  Committee  and  the  Israel  section, 
Ballantyne  and  Frank's  visit  to  Israel  widened  the  split  between  them.  Meetings 
with  Israeli  members  impressed  upon  Ballantyne  and  Frank  just  how  far  the 
section  had  strayed  from  the  League  ideology  of  internationalism  and  goal  of 
world  peace.  Following  the  mission,  Ballantyne  and  Frank  further  alerted  the 
Committee  of  the  Israel  section's  intransigent  nationalism  and  "refusal  to  look 
at  the  situation  with  open  eyes."'' 

Despite  such  disappointments,  the  mission  did  yield  two  positive  develop- 
ments: Ballantyne  and  Frank's  visit  to  Lebanon  solidified  the  ties  of  common 
purpose  existing  between  the  International  Executive  Committee  and  the  Leba- 
non section,  and  the  mission  report  prompted  the  League  to  pass  its  most  sub- 
stantial resolution  on  the  Middle  East.  Talks  with  Lebanese  members  demon- 
strated to  Ballantyne  and  Frank  the  section's  strong  dedication  to  League  ideol- 
ogy and  goals.  As  Frank  described  in  her  mission  report,  "The  Section  is  aided 
by  good  organizational  methods  and  by  a  strong  commitment  to  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  League."'^  Ballantyne  and  Frank  also  developed  personal  bonds 
with  Lebanese  members.  In  an  emotionally-charged  recollection  of  her  second 
visit  to  Lebanon  as  part  of  a  1978  WILPF  mission,  Frank  described  her  eager- 
ness to  visit  again  Lebanese  members  after  the  intervening  years  of  separation: 

I  was  so  excited  because  I  had  been  in  Lebanon  three  years  previously.  In  the  mean- 
time Israel  had  come  up  and  invaded  and  taken  over  this  other  part  of  Lebanon  and  I 
really  wanted  to  see  these  people... They  took  such  good  care  of  me  the  previous  time 
I  had  been  there,  Edith  and  me.  The  fact  that  I  was  Jewish  and  that  I  was  concerned 
about  them,  it  was — I  mean,  if  you  want  to  talk  about  sisters,  it  was  there.'* 

Ballantyne  and  Frank's  meetings  with  Syrian  and  Lebanese  women  and  op- 
portunity to  v^atness  first-hand  the  conditions  in  South  Lebanon  profoundly 
affected  not  only  these  two  women  personally  but  also  the  League's  Middle 
East  policy.''  Prior  to  visiting  South  Lebanon,  Frank  had  been  aware  of  the 
region's  problems.  Actually  seeing  the  Israeli  planes  flying  overhead  and  visit- 
ing the  refiigee  camps  really  impressed  upon  her  the  tragedy  of  the  region.  As 
she  explained: 

Members  of  the  section  in  Lebanon  had  close  family  members  killed.  We  visited  Anissa 
Najjar,  head  of  the  Lebanese  section,  and  she  took  us  to  a  children's  school  she  had 
started.  We  learned  later  that  the  school  was  bombed  and  destroyed.  These  kind  of 
things,  seeing  it  and  having  been  there,  had  a  tremendous  effect.  So  I  understood 
much  more  what  they  were  undergoing,  how  they  were  having  to  live.'* 
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Discussions  wdth  Syrian  and  Lebanese  women  led  Ballantyne  and  Frank  to 
conclude  that  no  resolution  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  was  possible  without  an 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  occupied  territories  and  the  establishment  of  a  Pal- 
estinian homeland.'' 

As  a  result  of  such  experiences  and  discussions,  Ballantyne  and  Frank  left 
the  Middle  East  asserting  that  it  was  "time  for  the  WILPF  to  take  a  political 
stand."'*  In  their  mission  report,  Ballantyne  and  Frank  proposed  that  the  League 
support  an  overall  settlement  which  recognized  Israel's  right  to  exist  within  its 
pre-1967  borders  and  the  Palestinians'  national  rights.  They  recommended  that 
the  negotiations  directed  at  such  a  settlement  should  take  place  "under  the  joint 
aegis  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  or  the  United  Nations"  and 
should  include  representatives  from  Israel,  the  Arab  states  contiguous  to  Israel, 
and  the  Palestinians."  Ballantyne  and  Frank  suggested  that  the  League  show 
its  solidarity  with  both  Middle  East  sections  by  providing  medical  assistance  to 
clinics  in  the  Lebanese  and  Israeli  towns  of  Nabatiya  and  Kiryat  Shmona.They 
also  urged  the  League  to  arrange  meetings  between  Palestinian  and  Israeli 
women;  to  organize  visits  between  special  interest  groups  from  outside  the 
Middle  East  (such  as  educators,  scientists,  and  artists)  and  their  Middle  East 
colleagues;  to  examine  the  treatment  of  Arabs  and  Israelis  in  children's  text- 
books and  the  mass  media;  and  to  form  a  Middle  East  Committee  at  Interna- 
tional Executive  Committee  Meetings  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  meet- 
ings' proposals.'"" 

At  the  1975  Middle  East  seminar  in  Hamburg,  the  League  translated 
Ballantyne  and  Frank's  proposals  into  its  most  substantial  resolution  on  the 
region.  The  resolution  called  for  Israel's  withdrawal  to  its  pre-1967  borders;  a 
two-state  solution;  the  cessation  of  arms  sales  to  the  Middle  East;  the  use  of 
U.N.  agencies  alone  to  channel  aid  to  the  region;  and  the  initiation  of  negotia- 
tions under  the  joint  aegis  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union,  which  would  in- 
clude representatives  from  Israel,  the  Arab  states  contiguous  to  Israel,  and  the 
Palestinians,  including  the  PLO.'°'  The  most  significant  aspects  of  this  resolu- 
tion were  the  League's  demand  for  Israeli  withdrawal,  support  of  a  two-state 
solution,  and  recognition  of  the  PLO  as  a  necessary  participant  in  any  negotia- 
tions. These  positions  were  antithetical  to  Israeli  policy;  and  thus  in  1975,  the 
League  took  its  strongest  stand  against  the  Israeli  government. 

The  League's  development  of  specific  positions  on  such  controversial  as- 
pects of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  caused  ruptures  in  the  WILPF  community. 
Several  Jewish  members  of  the  U.S.  section  disagreed  with  the  League's  emerg- 
ing Middle  East  policy  and  resigned  from  the  WILPF  in  protest.'"'  Many  Jew- 
ish U.S.  section  members,  however,  such  as  Frank  and  Naomi  Marcus,  not  only 
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remained  active  but  also  were  at  the  forefront  of  creating  this  new  policy. 

The  Israel  section  also  strongly  objected  to  the  1975  resolution.  Israeli  mem- 
bers interpreted  the  movement's  opposition  to  their  government's  policies  as 
reflecting  an  anti-Israel  and  even  anti-Semitic  bias  in  the  League.'"'  In  response, 
the  Israel  section  became  even  more  defensive  of  its  government.  Using  the 
WILPF  name,  the  section  increased  its  distribution  of  nationalist  propaganda 
to  League  members  and  organizations  not  affiliated  with  the  WILPF  outside 
the  Middle  East.  Contradicting  the  League's  official  stand  on  the  region,  such 
propaganda  presented  arguments  supporting  Israel's  protracted  occupation  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  and  opposing  the  creation  of  a  Palestinian  state  and 
the  participation  of  the  PLO  in  negotiations.'"* 

During  the  late  1960s  and  throughout  the  1970s,  the  Israel  section  increas- 
ingly abandoned  its  commitments  to  achieving  world  peace  and  to  the  ideology 
of  internationalism  in  favor  of  an  aggressive  nationalism.  The  International 
Executive  Committee  unsuccessfiilly  attempted  to  temper  the  Israel  section's 
nationalism  and  reestablish  the  group's  ties  to  the  movement  by  emplo)ing  those 
factors  that  were  fundamental  to  the  League's  sense  of  community.  Although 
Israeli  members  continued  to  function  as  a  national  section  until  1978,  they  did 
so  only  in  name.  By  the  mid-1970s,  the  bonds  of  common  goals  and  ideology 
that  Israeli  members  had  once  shared  with  both  the  Lebanon  section  and  the 
International  Executive  Committee  had  dissipated. 

The  Reconstitution  of  the  Community 

The  International  Executive  Committee  became  alarmed  by  Israeli  members' 
use  of  the  WILPF  name  to  spread  nationalist  propaganda  and  demanded  that 
they  stop  this  action.  In  an  August  1977  letter  to  Shulewitz,  International  Presi- 
dent Kay  Camp  explained,  "Please  know  that  we  strongly  support  the  right  of 
citizens  to  speak  out  whatever  their  views,  but  when  they  speak  in  the  name  of 
WILPF,  their  views  must  not  conflict  vvath  WILPF's  own  positions.  I  am  sure 
you  understand  how  this  must  be  so."'°'  The  section  defied  such  requests  and 
continued  to  distribute  propaganda  under  the  WILPF  name. 

In  1978,  Frank  returned  to  the  Middle  East  as  part  of  a  WILPF-sponsored 
mission.  Meetings  with  the  Israel  section  only  reconfirmed  the  hard-line  views 
of  its  members.  As  in  her  1975  report,  Frank  notified  the  International  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  section's  uncompromising  support  of  its  government's 
militarism  in  her  1978  mission  report.'"^  Based  upon  Frank's  findings  and  the 
Israel  section's  defiant  spread  of  highly  nationalist  propaganda,  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Committee  moved  to  disband  the  group. 

In  a  July  1978  correspondence,  Camp  informed  Shulewitz  that  the  Israel 
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section's  status  was  being  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  International  Executive 
Committee  Meeting  scheduled  to  take  place  in  August.  In  explaining  the 
Committee's  decision,  Camp  relied  on  the  constitution.  Camp  maintained  that 
national  sections  should  not  use  the  WILPF  name  to  promote  ideals  antitheti- 
cal to  League  ideology  and  objectives.  Reminding  Shulewitz  of  the  content  of 
WILPF  ideology  and  goals,  Camp  quoted  points  two,  three,  and  four  of  the 
"Aims  and  Principles."  She  then  quoted  section  4,  point  3  of  the  constitution, 
outlining  the  conditions  under  which  the  International  Executive  Committee 
can  move  to  expel  a  national  section: 

A  national  section  shall  be  dissolved  by  the  Executive  Committee  if  it  has  fewer  than 
ten.members,  has  violated  this  constitution  or  acts  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  real- 
ization of  the  objectives  of  the  League.  The  decision  to  dissolve  a  national  section  may 
be  appealed  to  the  Congress  by  the  section  concerned."^ 

Camp  concluded  by  describing  to  Shulewitz  her  sadness  over  having  to  write 
such  a  letter:  "I  regret  having  to  write  these  words  Malka  in  view  of  my  personal 
feelings  for  our  Israeli  section  and  you,  as  well  as  WILPF's  lengthy  and  intense 
involvement  with  and  aspirations  for  all  the  people  of  the  Middle  East."'°'  Meet- 
ing in  Geneva  one  month  later.  International  Executive  Committee  members 
voted  in  favor  of  disbanding  the  Israel  section. 

Conclusion 

In  1983,  the  League  admitted  a  new  Israel  section.'"'  During  her  1978  visit  to  Is- 
rael, Libby  Frank  met  two  peace  activists,  Maya  Zahavi  and  Zamira,  from  the 
Gesher  LeShalom  [Bridge  to  Peace]  movement.  Zahavi  was  a  Jew  from  Tel  Aviv 
and  Zamira  was  a  Palestinian  from  Nazareth."°  Composed  of  both  Jewish  and 
Palestinian  women,  Gesher  LeShalom's  ideology  was  similar  to  that  of  the  WILPF: 
the  movement  was  committed  to  overcoming  the  nationalism  and  misunderstand- 
ing which  perpetuated  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  by  establishing  constructive  dia- 
logue between  Palestinians  and  Jews.  Frank  recalls  her  immediate  sense  of  con- 
nection with  Zahavi,  "Maya  and  I  fell  in  love  with  each  other  within  five  min- 
utes."'" Frank  and  sister  International  Executive  Committee  members  maintained 
contact  with  Gesher  LeShalom  in  the  following  years,  and  in  1983  the  Committee 
admitted  the  organization  as  the  WILPF's  new  Israel  section.  Soon  after,  the 
Committee  also  accepted  a  Palestinian  national  section  from  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza.  The  new  Israeli  members'  commitment  to  League  goals  and  ideology  led  to 
their  swift  integration  into  the  WILPF  community  and  to  their  initiation  of  posi- 
tive, though  sometimes  difficult,  dialogue  wdth  Lebanese  members.'" 
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Historians  have  analyzed  the  role  of  gender,  race,  class,  and  ethnicity  in  the 
formation  of  bonds  between  women.  Such  analyses  examine  women's  commu- 
nities within  distinct  cultures  or  national  borders.  Even  Hewitt's  call  for  a  glo- 
bal analysis  of  sisterhood  proceeds  by  a  comparative  method  and  overlooks  the 
possibility  of  trans-national  and  cross-cultural  ties  among  women.  A  study  of 
the  WILPF,  however,  shows  that  a  global  analysis  of  sisterhood  can  proceed  by 
a  non-comparative  method  and  that  a  shared  sense  of  identity  could  be  forged 
between  women  of  different  nationalities  and  cultures. 

The  crisis  precipitated  by  the  Israel  section's  nationalism  during  the  1960s 
and  1970s  demonstrates  that  the  WILPF  community's  ties  were  based  not  on 
national,  cultural,  racial,  gender,  economic,  or  religious  factors,  but  instead  on 
common  ideology  and  goals.  As  immigrants  from  Europe  and  North  America, 
Israeli  members  held  a  cultural  affinity  with  the  majority  of  League  members. 
Furthermore,  the  Israel  section  shared  a  religious  tradition  with  the  movement's 
large  Jewish  membership,  including  a  significant  number  of  Jewish  members  in 
the  International  Executive  Committee.  However,  the  bonds  of  ideology  proved 
stronger  than  those  of  culture  or  religion.  When  Israeli  members  rejected  the 
League's  ideology  of  internationalism  and  goal  of  world  peace  by  supporting 
their  government's  militarism,  the  ties  that  once  bound  the  group  to  the  WILPF 
community  dissipated  and  the  International  Executive  Committee  expelled  the 
section.  Ironically,  by  disbanding  the  Israel  section,  the  WILPF  community 
reaffirmed  its  bonds  of  common  goals  and  ideology. 

In  contrast,  Lebanese  members  did  not  share  a  cultural  affinity  with  the 
majority  of  League  members.  Yet,  the  Lebanon  section's  strong  commitment  to 
League  ideology  and  goals  not  only  influenced  the  movement's  approach  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict,  but  also  ensured  the  group's  integration  into  and  contin- 
ued participation  in  the  WILPF  community. 
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Appendix 

The  "Aims  and  Principles"  Section  of  the  WILPF  Constitution: 

I.    The  League  aims  at  bringing  together  women  of  different  political  and  philosophical  tenden- 
cies united  in  their  determination  to  study,  make  known,  and  help  abolish  the  political,  social, 
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economic,  and  psychological  causes  of  war,  and  to  work  for  a  constructive  peace. 

2.  The  primary  objectives  of  the  League  are  the  achievement  of  total  and  universal  disarmament, 
the  abolition  of  violence  and  other  means  of  coercion  for  the  settlement  of  all  conflicts,  the 
substitution  in  every  case  of  some  form  of  peaceful  settlement,  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  family  of  Specialized  Agencies,  for  the  prevention  of  war,  a  sustainable 
environment,  the  institution  of  international  law,  and  for  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
cooperation  of  all  peoples. 

3.  Conscious  that  under  systems  of  exploitation  and  oppression  these  aims  cannot  be  attained  and 
that  a  real  and  lasting  peace  and  true  freedom  cannot  exist,  the  League's  duty  is  to  facilitate  by 
nonviolent  means  the  social  transformation  which  would  permit  the  inauguration  of  systems 
under  which  would  be  realized  social,  economic,  and  political  equality  for  all  without  discrimi- 
nation on  grounds  of  sex,  race,  religion,  or  on  any  other  grounds. 

4.  The  League  sees  as  its  ultimate  goal  the  establishment  of  an  international  economic  order 
founded  on  meeting  the  needs  of  all  people  and  not  on  profit  and  privilege. 

5.  The  work  of  all  the  national  sections  of  the  League  is  based  on  these  aims  and  principles  and  on 
the  statements  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  International  Congress  and  the  International 
Executive  Committee. 

Source:  Catherine  Foster,  Women  for  All  Seasons:  The  Story  of  the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  (Athens:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1989),  ix. 

Notes 

I.  During  the  1960s  and  1970s,  scholars  of  American  women's  history  asserted  that  bonds  have 
developed  between  women  based  on  their  common  experiences  as  a  gender.  For  example,  in 
her  study  of  white,  middle-  to  upper-class  women  in  New  England  between  1780  and  1835, 
historian  Nancy  Cott  contended  that  the  shared  experience  of  subordination  in  a  patriarchal 
society  "bound  women  together  even  as  it  bound  them  down"  and  created  a  distinctive  women's 
culture.  Although  Cott  focused  on  one  sector  of  the  female  population,  she  maintained  that 
the  "concept  of 'womanhood' rooted  in  the  experience  ofYankee  middle-class  mothers.. .applied 
to  the  female  sex  as  a  whole"  and  created  ties  among  women  that  united  them  in  spite  of  class 
and  regional  divisions.  Similarly,  Caroll  Smith- Rosenberg  argued  that  the  rigid  gender-role 
differentiation  prevalent  in  American  society  between  the  1760s  and  i88os  engendered  a  unique 
sense  of  community  among  women  characterized  by  bonds  of  love  and  intimacy. 
In  the  1980s  and  1990s,  opposing  analyses  of  sisterhood  appeared  refuting  claims  of  an  inher- 
ent bond  among  all  women  based  on  their  common  experiences  as  a  gender.  Historians  such 
as  Nancy  Hewitt  and  Elizabeth  Fox-Genovese  argued  that  a  universal  community  of  women 
and  defmition  of  womanhood  does  not  in  fact  exist  and  has  not  existed  historically.  Such 
historians,  however,  did  not  deny  the  formation  of  sisterhoods.  Instead,  they  asserted  that,  as 
with  men,  economic  and  social  factors  have  created  conflict  between  women  and  have  served 
to  separate  American  women  and  create  distinct  sisterhoods  among  them  along  the  lines  of 
race,  class,  and  ethnicity.  For  example,  examining  slave  women  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
housewives,  female  industrial  workers,  and  privileged  women  in  the  early-  and  mid-twenti- 
eth century,  Hewntt  demonstrated  that  the  development  of  a  sense  of  community  among  each 
of  these  same-class  groups  of  women  necessarily  excluded  women  from  other  classes.  For  a 
discussion  of  the  disparate  identities  among  slaveholding  and  slave  women  in  the  antebellum 
South,  see  also  Elizabeth  Fox-Genovese,  Within  the  Plantation  Household:  Black  and  White 
Women  of  the  Old  South  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1988).  Nancy  F 
Cott,  The  Bonds  ofWomanhood:  'Woman's  Sphere' in  New  England,  ij8o-i8js  (New  Haven,  Ct.: 
Yale  University  Press,  1977), ''  '7>  '^3;  Carroll  Smith-Rosenberg,  "The  Female  World  of  Love 
and  Ritual:  Relations  Between  Women  in  Nineteenth-Century  America,"  Signs:  Journal  of 
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fVomen  in  Culture  and  Society  i  (1975):  3,  9,  24;  Nancy  Hewitt,  "Beyond  the  Search  for  Sister- 
hood: American  Women's  History  in  the  igSos,"  in  Unequal  Sisters:  A  Multicultural  Reader  in 
U.S.  Women's  History,  ed.  Ellen  Carol  DuBois  and  Vicki  L.  Ruiz  (New  York:  Routledge, 
Chapman  8c  Hall,  1990),  i,  3, 5, 11. 

2.  Nancy  Hewitt,  "Sisterhood  in  International  Perspective:  Thoughts  on  Teaching  Comparative 
Women's  History,"  Women's  Studies  Quarterly  i  &,  2  (1988):  23. 

3.  See  Carol  Cini's  article  in  this  collection. 

4.  Gertrude  Bussey  and  Margaret  Tims,  Pioneers  for  Peace:  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  ipij-ipd^  {1965;  reprint,  Oxford:  Alden  Press,  1980),  18. 

5.  Catherine  Foster,  Women  for  All  Seasons:  The  Story  of  the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom  (Athens:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1989),  11. 

6.  Bussey  and  Tims,  18. 

7.  Ibid.,  19. 

8.  Ibid.,  32.  International  Congresses  convened  at  inconsistent  intervals  until  1934  and  then 
trienially. 

9.  See  Appendix  for  a  full  text  of  the  constitution's  "Aims  and  Principles"  section. 

10.  Foster,  ix. 

11.  Ibid.  These  two  points  are  from  the  constitution  as  it  existed  in  1989.  The  language  is  almost 
identical  to  the  early  constitution.  The  essential  difference  is  the  change  in  wording  in  point 
two  from  the  "League  of  Nations"  to  the  "United  Nations"  to  reflect  the  post-World  War  II 
scene. 

12.  Ibid.,  16-17. 

13.  This  is  consonant  with  Cott's  view  that  women's  common  experiences  of  oppression  in  patri- 
archal societies  are  unifying  forces. 

14.  Foster,  16. 

15.  Bussey  and  Tims,  56, 105, 108. 

16.  Foster,  29. The  League  attempted  to  establish  contacts  wdth  women  outside  Europe  and  North 
America.  These  contacts  in  turn  often  led  to  the  formation  of  national  sections.  For  example, 
in  1969  International  Executive  Committee  member  Kay  Camp  and  two  other  WILPF  mem- 
bers traveled  to  South  America.  The  contacts  initiated  with  Chilean  women  during  this  visit 
resulted  in  the  admission  of  a  Chile  section.  The  League's  conscious  effort  to  diversify  its 
composition  was  further  reflected  in  International  Chairman  Elise  Bouiding's  opening  speech 
at  the  1970  International  Congress  in  India.  This  was  the  first  International  Congress  to  be 
held  in  a  developing  nation.  Boulding  asserted:  "Being  here  is  an  affirmation  that  we  mean  to 
be  a  truly  international  organization  in  fact,  not  only  in  intention. ..Our  efforts  in  WILPF 
should  be  directed,  as  I  believe  they  were  in  its  earliest  days,  toward  identifying  the  skills  and 
strengths  of  women  in  all  sectors  of  society,  in  countries  at  all  levels  of  development,  to  work 
for  the  twin  goals  of  peace  and  development.  It  is  my  conviction  that  we  cannot  even  ad- 
equately define  peace  or  development  unless  we  work  in  partnership  with  women  from  non- 
elite  sectors  of  society."  Foster,  70;  Elise  Boulding,  Opening  Address  at  the  Eighteenth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  the  WILPF,  30  December  1970,  reel  24,  The  Women's  International  League 

for  Peace  and  Freedom  Papers,  igiyigyS,  ed.  Ducey  Mitchell  (Sanford,  N.C.:  Microfilming 
Corporation  of  America,  1983)  (hereafter  cited  as  WILPF  Papers). 

17.  Although  Israel  and  Lebanon  were  admitted  as  national  sections  in  1953  and  1962  respectively, 
the  WILPF  actually  initiated  its  involvement  with  Jewish  and  Arab  women  in  the  Middle 
East  earlier.  During  the  1920s,  several  small  groups  of  Jewish  women  affiliated  with  the  WILPF 
operated  in  Palestine.  The  League  sent  missions  to  the  Middle  East  in  1931  and  1947.  During 
her  1931  mission  to  Palestine,  Elisabeth  Waern-Bugge,  a  Sweden  section  member,  was  unable 
to  organize  a  mixed  group  of  Jewish  and  Palestinian  women  but  did  successfully  found  a 
short-lived  group  affiliated  with  the  WILPF  of  Christian  Palestinian  women  in  Ramallah.  A 
national  section  also  briefly  existed  in  Egypt  prior  to  World  War  11.  Subsequent  to  the  admis- 
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sion  of  the  Israel  section  but  prior  to  that  of  the  Lebanon  section,  Madeline  Bouchereau  of 
Haiti  conducted  the  third  official  mission  to  the  region  in  1958,  traveling  to  Egypt,  Lebanon, 
Syria,  Iraq,  Iran,  Jordan,  and  Israel.  Foster,  28;  Bussey  and  Tims,  108,  220-21. 

18.  In  addition  to  Israel  and  Lebanon,  the  League's  national  sections  outside  Europe  and  North 
America  included  those  in  Cameroon,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ghana,  India,  Japan, 
Kenya,  Korea,  Mauritius,  Nigeria,  and  Sri  Lanka.  The  League  also  maintained  contact  with 
independent  members  in  Cyprus,  Ethiopia,  Gambia,  Haiti,  Kuwait,  the  Philippines,  and 
Singapore.  Foster,  29,  53,  70,  90-91,  m;  Bussey  and  Tims,  245. 

19.  The  Lebanon  section  records  distinguish  members  as  either  Lebanese  or  Palestinian,  without 
reference  to  religious  affiliation.  The  section  most  likely  comprised  women  of  a  variety  of 
religions.  For  example,  Anissa  Najjar,  Lebanon  section  Chairman  during  the  1970s,  was  Druze. 
Additionally,  in  1975,  the  section  opened  branches  among  the  mosdy  Muslim  Palestinian 
refugees  of  South  Lebanon.  Palestinian  members  from  South  Lebanon,  therefore,  most  likely 
were  Muslim.  While  I  believe  that  Christian  women  also  participated  in  the  Lebanon  sec- 
tion, fiirther  research  is  required  to  determine  their  number,  as  well  as  the  exact  religious 
composition  of  the  section. 

Not  only  did  the  section  most  likely  include  non-Muslims,  but  also  several  Lebanese  mem- 
bers probably  were  educated  in  European-style  institutions  and  were  familiar  with  European 
culture.  The  French  mandate  period  (1914  to  1941)  had  initiated  a  continuing  European  pres- 
ence and  influence  on  Lebanese  society.  Despite  European  influences,  I  would  still  argue  that 
Lebanon's  Muslim  and  Arab  ties  had  created  a  culture  distinct  from  that  of  Europe  and  North 
America  and  that  even  non-Muslim  Lebanese  members  of  the  WILPF  were  informed  by 
this  Muslim  and  Arab  heritage.  Future  research  might  entail  determining  how  Lebanese 
members  perceived  themselves  culturally  Foster,  146;  Libby  Frank,  "WILPF  Middle  East 
Mission  Report,"  [1975],  reel  103,  WILPF  Paperr,  Siba  Farhoum  to  Edith  Ballantyne,  [1975], 
reel  103,  WILPF  Papers. 

20.  Hannah  Bernheim-Rosenzweig,  International  Education  Committee  Circular,  6  December 
1961,  reel  78,  WILPF  Papers. 

11.  In  internarional  correspondence  and  at  meetings,  WILPF  members  communicated  primarily 
in  English. 

22.  Mineke  Bosch  and  Annemarie  Kloosterman,  eds.,  Politics  and  Friendship:  Letters  from  the 
International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  1^02-1^43,  trans.  Nicky  Williams  and  Mineke  Bosch 
(Columbus:  Ohio  State  University  Press,  1990),  15. 

23.  For  example,  following  a  disappointment  at  the  IWSA  Congress  in  1911,  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt  comforted  Rosika  Schwimmer  by  explaining,  "We  shall  bind  your  wounds  and  give  you 
soothing  drinks  and  send  you  back  recovered  and  ready  for  some  other  battle."  Bosch  and 
Kloosterman  explain  that  IWSA  members  often  referred  to  the  alliance  as  a  "distinct  and 
separate  empire  of  women,  with  Catt  as  the  uncrovmed  queen  surrounded  by  ladies-in-wait- 
ing, ambassadors,  and  subjects."  Ibid. 
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Elizabeth  I  Amongst  the  Women 


Lisa  Hopkins 


/NTRODUCING  HER  BOOK  on  Queen  Elizabeth  I  (b.  1533;  r.1558-1603), 
which  she  iitXts  Elizabeth  I:  A  Feminist  Perspective y  Susan  Bassnett  com- 
ments on  the  striking  continuity  between  readings  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
produced  during  her  girlhood  and  those  now  encountered  by  her  daughter.  What 
strikes  her  in  particular  is  the  way  in  which  Elizabeth  is  so  often  perceived  not 
so  much  as  a  figure  in  her  own  right,  but  as  a  counterpart  to  her  more  romantic, 
less  successful  cousin,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots: 

Comic-book  serials  and  historical  novels  plainly  took  sides;  either  you  were  for  Mary 
or  you  were  for  Elizabeth.  Long  before  I  knew  why,  I  supported  Elizabeth's.  It  was  not 
only  that  she  seemed  to  be  a  winner,  whereas  Mary  was  the  feminine  victim  incarnate, 
but  because  every  account  I  read,  in  whatever  form,  gave  me  an  image  of  a  woman  who 
was  determined  to  live  according  to  some  private,  inner  pattern.  She  was,  in  short,  a 
model  of  an  independent  woman  for  a  girl  growing  up  in  the  1950s,  long  before  the 
Women's  Movement  had  announced  itself  Although  I  was  always  in  the  minority,  I 
still  found  myself  standing  up  for  Elizabeth." 

As  someone  who  learned  to  read  by  memorizing  the  Ladybird  book  of  Eliza- 
beth I  as  my  mother  read  it  to  me,'  I,  too,  have  always  stood  up  for  Elizabeth. 
But  I  have  also  found  it  impossible  not  to  be  aware  that  as  a  potential  role 
model  for  women,  she  presents  considerable  ambivalences  by  her  very  unique- 
ness, her  effective  status  as  honorary  man.^  This  is  implicit  in  Bassnett's  com- 
ments when  she  points  out  that  in  order  to  be  pro- Elizabeth  you  have  almost  by 
definition  to  be  anti-another  woman,  Mary,  and  Bassnett  later  discusses  ex- 
plicitly how: 
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most  recently,  yet  another  version  of  Elizabeth  has  appeared,  a  narrow  feminist  per- 
spective that  accuses  her  of  not  having  done  enough  for  other  women,  in  much  the 
same  terms  as  Margaret  Thatcher  might  be  accused  today,  but  with  the  difference,  of 
course,  that  feminist  ideology  conceived  in  such  terms  did  not  exist  in  the  sixteenth 
century/ 

The  reference  to  Thatcher,  of  course,  dates  Bassnett's  argument,  but  I  think  her 
point  is  still  very  much  valid  for  considering  the  ways  in  which  Elizabeth  is 
largely  perceived  as  an  exception,  a  woman  who  functioned,  in  effect,  as  an 
honorary  man.  This  is,  indeed,  the  one  area  in  which  her  reputation  has  tended 
to  compare  unfavorably  with  that  of  her  half-sister,  Mary  I  (1553-1558),  since 
Mary's  tutor,  the  Spanish  humanist  Juan  Luis  Vives,  expressly  declared  his  re- 
solve to  treat  male  and  female  pupils  alike.  Moreover,  Mary's  mother  Catherine 
of  Aragon  had  been  the  formative  influence  in  her  life,  and  Catherine,  as  the 
daughter  of  parents  who  were  both  sovereigns  regnant,  may  well  be  seen  as  the 
nearest  the  sixteenth  century  could  come  to  an  active  supporter  of  women's 
equality.  Ironically,  therefore,  Elizabeth  thus  suffers  doubly:  less  feminist  than 
one  of  the  two  Marys  who  dogged  her  life,  and  less  feminine  than  another,  she 
too  often  fails  to  please  either  traditionalists  or  feminists.  In  this  essay,  I  will 
argue  that  the  double-bind  in  which  this  has  placed  Elizabeth  has  subtiy  but 
powerfiilly  skewed  our  perceptions  of  her.  By  situating  Elizabeth  more  firmly 
within  her  many  significant  links  with  other  women,  I  hope  to  go  some  way 
towards  redressing  this  balance. 

It  is  certainly  very  easy  to  point  the  finger  at  Elizabeth  as  a  woman  who  not 
only  failed  to  help  but  who  positively  hindered  other  women.  Quite  apart  from 
her  nineteen-year  imprisonment  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  she  was  involved  in 
a  famous  feud  with  her  maternal  cousin,  Lettice  Knollys,  whom  she  never  for- 
gave for  secretly  marrying  Elizabeth's  own  favorite  Leicester.  She  also  had  a 
long  history  of  cruelly  punishing  those  of  her  Maids  of  Honour  and  attendants 
who  married  without  her  permission.  Early  in  the  reign.  Lady  Catherine  Grey, 
younger  sister  of  the  ill-fated  Nine  Days'  Queen  Jane,  contracted  a  secret  mar- 
riage with  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  The  truth  emerged  when  a  weeping  Lady 
Catherine,  finding  herself  pregnant  and  her  husband  abroad,  made  a  dramatic 
late-night  confession  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who,  terrified  that  he  himself 
might  become  implicated,  immediately  relayed  the  whole  story  to  the  Queen. 
Lady  Catherine  was  promptly  despatched  to  the  Tower,  where  she  was  shortly 
joined  not  only  by  her  errant  lover,  duly  recalled  from  abroad,  but  also  by  Eliza- 
beth, Lady  Saintlow  (later  better  known  as  Bess  of  Hardwick),  who  was  con- 
sidered to  have  abetted  the  young  couple.  Lady  Catherine's  crime  was  com- 
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pounded  when  she  soon  afterwards  gave  birth  to  a  healthy  son,  and  to  make 
matters  worse,  a  failure  to  apply  proper  supervision  to  her  meetings  with  her 
husband  very  soon  produced  yet  another  baby  boy.  At  this,  Elizabeth  decided 
the  only  course  was  to  separate  them  altogether,  and  Lady  Catherine  was  des- 
patched to  the  country  in  the  care  of  her  uncle.  She  never  saw  her  husband 
again,  and  died  young  of  tuberculosis.' 

At  first  sight,  the  story  of  Elizabeth's  treatment  of  Lady  Catherine  can  cer- 
tainly be  read  as  simple  vindictiveness,  and  it  has,  indeed,  often  been  seen  as 
little  more  than  sour  grapes — a  woman  who  had  not  married  showing  herself 
bitterly  resentful  of  one  who  had.  Certain  other  aspects  of  the  incident,  how- 
ever, prompt  a  reassessment  of  such  a  position.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  at 
that  point  of  the  reign  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Elizabeth  herself  would  not 
marry  one  day,  if  she  chose;  in  the  second.  Lady  Catherine  was  her  cousin,  and 
so  dangerously  close  to  the  succession — as  the  adventures  of  her  elder  sister 
Lady  Jane  had  all  too  obviously  demonstrated.*  For  her  to  marry  without  per- 
mission was  thus  a  political,  rather  than  a  personal,  offense,  and,  one  might 
feel,  an  act  of  the  highest  folly  on  her  part.  Moreover,  the  wedding  had  been 
solemnized  in  such  strict  secrecy  that  no  actual  proof  of  it  could  be  found:  the 
only  witness,  Hertford's  sister  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  had  died,  also  of  consump- 
tion, and  the  officiating  minister  was  never  traced.  The  union  was  thus  techni- 
cally illegal,  and,  in  a  worst-case  scenario,  had  introduced  the  taint  of  bastardy 
into  the  descent  of  Elizabeth's  heir-apparent.  Elizabeth  need  not  have  been 
unduly  concerned  about  this — she  had,  after  all,  been  branded  a  bastard  herself, 
by  her  own  father.  But  she  also  knew  that  it  was  precisely  because  of  her  own 
alleged  bastardy  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  could  be  put  forward  as  an  alterna- 
tive candidate  for  her  throne.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  perhaps  unsurprising 
that  she  felt  no  compulsion  to  generosity.  Equally,  however,  she  did  not  resort 
to  savagery:  Lady  Catherine's  house  arrest  was  a  comfortable,  if  depressing, 
restraint,  and  both  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  Bess  of  Hardwick  were  eventually 
restored  to  full  favor — indeed  Bess's  biographer  has  written  of  her  that  "the 
relationship  between  the  two  women  was  the  closest  friendship  which  Eliza- 
beth allowed  herself  to  have  with  another  woman."^ 

Even  such  an  unusual  note  of  praise,  however,  is  tempered  with  caution: 
friendships  with  women  were  something  which  Elizabeth  had  to  "allow  her- 
self" I  would  argue  that  this  is  not  really  the  case.  For  all  her  hostility  to  her 
sister  Mary  I,  to  Lettice  Knollys  and  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  for  all  her  harsh 
treatment  of  wayward  Maids  of  Honour  such  as  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  her 
younger  sister  Lady  Mary  Grey  (who  secretly  married  the  Sergeant  Porter), 
Elizabeth  Vernon,  and  Mary  Fitton,  Elizabeth  also  enjoyed  remarkably  good 
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relations  with  a  variety  of  other  women.  Philippa  Berry  comments  that  in  con- 
siderations of  Elizabeth  which  stress  her  uniqueness  "her  ties  of  blood,  friend- 
ship, and  affection  with  other  women  are  thereby  elided,"*  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  poor  picture  of  her  court  which  overlooked  the  influence  of 
some  of  its  female  figures.  From  her  earliest  teens,  when  Elizabeth  under  ques- 
tioning resolutely  refused  to  implicate  her  governess  Kat  Ashley  in  Thomas 
Seymour's  treasonable  plans  to  court  her,  she  showed  clear  evidence  that  she 
was  capable  of  firm  female  friendships.  As  far  as  is  known,  her  relationships 
with  all  four  of  her  stepmothers  were  cordial,  and  to  Catherine  Howard  (her 
own  mother's  first  cousin)  and  Catherine  Parr  she  was  extremely  close.  In  later 
life  she  was  devoted  to,  and  loyally  served  by,  her  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Jewels, 
Blanche  Parry,  and  her  close  friend  Lady  Norris,  whom  she  nicknamed  her 
Crow,  and  to  whom  she  was  later  to  write  touchingly  in  commiseration  on  the 
loss  of  her  son:  "My  own  Crow,  harm  not  yourself  for  bootless  help,  but  show  a 
good  example  to  your  dolorous  yoke-fellow."'  Other  intimates  included  her 
cousin  Catherine  (Kate)  Carey,  whose  husband.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham, 
was  later  to  be  one  of  Elizabeth's  rare  promotions  to  the  peerage  when  she 
created  him  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  the  Swedish- 
born  Marchioness  of  Northampton.'"  Another  Swede,  the  Princess  Cecilia,  re- 
ceived a  day-long  visit  from  the  Queen  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  to  whom 
Elizabeth  proved  a  generous  godmother."  All  these  women  tend  to  receive  only 
the  most  cursory  attention  in  accounts  of  Elizabeth's  reign,"  yet  their  friendship 
and  support  proved  an  invaluable  resource  to  her  throughout  her  life. 

Perhaps  because  of  her  close  reliance  on  these  women,  she  disliked  losing 
them.  When  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Lady  Catherine 
Grey,  went  on  to  marry  again,  Elizabeth  was  unhappy  that  his  choice  of  bride 
was  again  one  of  her  ladies,  Frances  Howard,''  and  tried  to  dissuade  her  from 
the  match.  As  Frances  told  the  Earl,  "She  said  how  little  you  would  care  for 
me. ..how  well  I  was  here,  and  how  much  she  cared  for  me."'*  While  this  can 
clearly  be  seen  as  the  attempt  at  emotional  blackmail  of  a  lonely  old  woman,  it 
can  equally  be  taken  as  sounding  a  genuine  note  of  concern  for  the  girl's  wel- 
fare. In  any  case,  Elizabeth  made  no  attempt  to  enforce  her  opposition  to  the 
marriage,  and  was  on  better  terms  with  the  Earl  afterwards  for  the  sake  of  the 
woman  she  termed  her  "sweet  Francke."  In  many  cases  Elizabeth  made  no  op- 
position to  marriage  at  all:  where  it  was  clearly  a  good  match,  as  when  the 
relatively  impoverished  Anne  Russell  was  married  to  Lord  Herbert,  she  cheer- 
fully gave  her  blessing,  and  consented  to  make  a  fairly  difficult  journey  (she  was 
by  then  sbcty-five  years  old,  and  a  special  litter  had  to  be  provided)  to  be  at  the 
bridal  party. 
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What  is  perhaps  most  surprising,  however,  is  Elizabeth's  frequent  generosity 
to  women  she  knew  far  less  well  than  these,  and  who  contributed  much  less  to 
her  own  life  and  comfort.  In  the  cases  of  two  extraordinary  Irishwomen,  she 
abundantly  demonstrated  what  we  would  now  be  very  much  tempted  to  think 
of  as  sisterly  solidarity.  The  famous  female  pirate,  Grace  O'Malley  (or,  in  her 
own  tongue,  Grainne  ni  Maille,  also  known  as  Granuaile)  found  her  nefarious 
seagoing  activities  considerably  interfered  with  when  Elizabeth  appointed  a 
new  deputy  to  police  Connaught.  O'Malley  decided  to  take  her  case  to  the  top; 
sailing  to  England,  she  sought  an  interview  with  the  Queen  herself  Not  only 
was  this  granted,  but  Elizabeth,  extraordinarily,  went  over  the  head  of  her  own 
deputy  by  not  only  ordering  him  to  release  all  those  of  O'Malley's  family  whom 
he  was  currently  holding  in  prison  but  also,  stupefyingly,  allowing  O'Malley  to 
continue  her  seagoing  activities  in  the  Queen's  name — tantamount  to  a  licence 
for  piracy.''  She  was  equally  generous  in  her  dealings  with  Eleanor,  Countess  of 
Desmond,  the  wife  of  the  rebel  Earl  of  Desmond.  For  most  of  her  married  life 
Eleanor  Desmond  conducted  a  frantic  correspondence  with  the  crown  begging 
for  understanding  of  her  husband's  difficult  position  as  he  struggled  to  recon- 
cile the  loyalties  of  a  Gaelic  clan  leader  with  those  of  an  Elizabethan  magnate. 
Even  after  the  catastrophic  failure  of  this  attempt  culminated  in  her  husband's 
open  rebellion  she  never  ceased  to  negotiate,  and  eventually,  widowed  and  pov- 
erty-stricken, made  a  personal  visit  to  Elizabeth  during  which  the  Queen  prom- 
ised her  both  a  pension  and  the  restoration  of  her  son,  then  in  the  Tower.'*  In 
each  of  these  two  cases,  Elizabeth's  generosity  went  well  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  She  also  showed  herself  notably  considerate  to  Desmond's  first  wife  when, 
having  committed  the  Earl  to  custody,  she  wrote  to  the  countess  "and  in  a  friendly 
tone  explained  that  'a  little  gende  imprisonment'  would  do  her  vain  young  hus- 
band the  world  of  good.""'  Although  Lady  Desmond  might  well  have  disagreed 
with  the  sentiment,  the  Queen  was  at  least  reassuring  her  that  no  more  sinister 
end  was  intended. 

How,  then,  has  the  image  of  Elizabeth  as  a  virtual  misogynist  arisen?  It 
could,  of  course,  be  partly  as  a  result  of  a  certain  stereotypical  view  of  women  as 
inherendy  catty,  or  of  a  longstanding  tradition  of  unfavorable  representations  of 
the  figure  of  the  powerful  woman.  Equally,  however,  it  can  readily  be  seen  as  a 
product  of  particular  circumstances.  An  unprecedented  crop  of  women  rulers 
and  women  candidates  for  crowns  meant  that  the  facts  of  Elizabeth's  life  both 
before  and  after  her  accession  pitted  her  repeatedly  against  other  women,  whom 
she  had  to  fight  for  her  very  survival.''  First  came  Lady  Jane  Grey  (under  whose 
rule  Elizabeth's  own  survival  prospects  would  have  been  extremely  poor),  against 
whom  Elizabeth  took  the  side  of  her  sister  Mary,  then  Mary  herself,  to  whom 
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the  difference  in  religion  made  Elizabeth  such  a  devastating  threat.  Finally  there 
was  her  cousin,  the  other  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  her  rival  for  the  En- 
glish throne.  In  all  of  these  cases,  the  differences  were  not  so  much  personal — 
indeed  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  never  even  met — as  religious  and 
political.  I  would  argue,  too,  that  it  was  also  political  considerations  which  pri- 
marily underlay  the  Queen's  treatment  of  Lady  Catherine  and  Lady  Mary  Grey. 
In  only  one  case — that  of  Elizabeth's  celebrated  feud  v^dth  her  cousin  Lettice 
Knollys — is  it  possible  to  discern  a  purely  personal  motivation;  and  here  it  was 
the  very  powerful  one  that  Lettice  had  married  the  man  with  whom  Elizabeth 
herself  was,  quite  clearly,  emotionally  involved.  Even  so,  her  dislike  of  Lettice 
led  her  to  nothing  more  sinister  than  banning  her  from  court;  and  against  this 
one  instance  of  undoubted  animosity  can  be  set  many  more  of  friendship,  affec- 
tion, and  support. 

While  it  would  be  absurd  to  term  Elizabeth  I  a  feminist — the  very  concept, 
let  alone  the  word,  would  have  been  totally  alien  to  the  mentality  of  her  age — 
it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  extent  of  the  possibilities  she  of- 
fered to  other  women.  In  an  age  when  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  had 
cut  women  off  totally  from  the  only  career  previously  open  to  them  which  had 
not  automatically  entailed  marriage  and  children,''  Elizabeth's  totally  female 
Privy  Chamber  offered  a  genuine  opening  to  three  generations  of  young  girls 
from  aristocratic  families,  some  of  whom  followed  the  Queen's  own  example  by 
remaining  unmarried  and  working  for  her  throughout  their  lives.  Perhaps  most 
importantly  of  all,  the  Queen  provided  a  role  model,  for  the  women  of  her  own 
centuries  just  as  much  as  for  Susan  Bassnett  and,  to  some  extent,  for  me — a 
poster  of  the  Ditchley  portrait  is  pinned  above  my  computer  as  I  write.  Eliza- 
beth I's  manipulations  of  her  gender  in  her  marriage  negotiations,  while  refus- 
ing to  be  limited  by  it  in  her  determination  to  rule  solo,  offers  a  negotiation  of 
the  category  of  gender  that  can  be  as  enabUng  for  twentieth-century  women  as 
for  her  contemporaries.  In  her  famous  ascription  to  herself  of  the  heart  and 
stomach  of  a  king  wdthin  the  body  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman,  she  appears  to 
evoke  essentialism  only  to  transcend  it  by  an  assertion  of  gender  fluidity,  by  a 
welcome  acknowledgement  of  the  coexistence  of  elements  of  both  genders  within 
one  biological  sex;  in  her  determined  exercise  of  her  winner's  instinct  she,  un- 
like so  many  of  her  women  relatives,  refused  to  play  the  woman's  socially  as- 
cribed role  of  victim.  By  the  continued  ostentation  and  indeed  iconization  of 
her  physical  self,  in  her  gorgeous,  bejewelled  dresses  and  elaborate  portraits,  she 
not  only  publicized  but  glamorized  female  success.  Since  I  regard  gender  as  a 
category  which  has  historically  been  used  to  limit  the  options  of  women,  I  see 
useful  work  on  it  as  that  which  destabilizes  its  apparent  certainties  and  reveals 
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its  structural  instabilities.  Elizabeth's  deconstructive  category-mixing  achieves 
this  without  sacrificing  a  sense  that  the  ascribed  categories  of  femininity  have 
also  included  ones  which  may  continue  to  be  attractive  to  women;  as  her  pre- 
sentation of  herself  so  consistently  proclaimed,  she  was,  precisely,  not  an  honor- 
ary man,  but  a  woman  exploring  possible  modes  of  being. 

Though  no  contemporary  woman  could  of  course  hope  to  emulate  her  by 
aspiring  to  sovereignty,  they  could  certainly  take  note  that  it  was  possible  to 
operate  independently  of  a  man.  It  is  interesting  to  reflect  on  how  many  of  the 
noteworthy  women  of  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries  might 
in  fact  have  been  influenced  by  such  an  example — Bess  of  Hardwick,  builder 
par  excellence,  supported  by  Elizabeth  during  her  messy  separation  from  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  who  battled  half  a  lifetime  for  the 
right  to  succeed  her  father,  and  who  inaugurated  her  public  life  by  being  a 
mourner  at  the  old  Queen's  funeral.  It  is  hard  not  to  posit  some  connection 
between  the  growing  mountain  of  women's  achievements  in  a  variety  of  fields 
in  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  fact  that  the  century  was  begun  with  a  Queen 
on  the  throne,  and  that  it  continued  with  an  ever-increasing  wave  of  nostalgia 
for  her. 
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1.  Susan  Bassnett,  Elizabeth  I:  A  Feminist  Perspective  (Oxford:  Berg,  1988),  2-3. 

2.  Ladybird  is  a  popular  series  of  copiously  illustrated  English  children's  books  introducing  fac- 
tual, historical,  and  biographical  topics  in  simple  language  and  large  print.  They  are  renowned 
for  their  accuracy,  clarity,  and  comprehensiveness. 

3.  This  is  most  famously  argued  by  Alison  Heisch,  "Elizabeth  I  and  the  Reinforcement  of  Patri- 
archy," Feminist  Review  4  (1980):  45-56.  Leah  S.  Marcus,  in  Puzzling  Shakespeare:  Local  Read- 
ing and  its  Discontents  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1988),  56-7,  discusses  the  way 
in  which  Elizabeth  tended  to  refer  to  herself  as  a  prince  and  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  as  a 
princess. 

4.  Bassnett,  op.  cit.,5. 

5.  The  story  of  Lady  Catherine  Grey  is  told  more  fully  in  my  Elizabeth  I  and  Her  Court  (London 
and  New  York:  Vision  Press  and  St  Martin's  Press,  1990),  74-8. 

6.  See  Hester  W.  Chapman,  Lady  Jane  Grey  (London:  Jonathan  Cape,  1962;  reissued  Grafton 
Books,  1985). 

7.  David  N.  Durant,  Bess  of  Hardwick:  Portrait  of  an  Elizabethan  Dynast,  2nd  edition  (London: 
Cromwell  Press,  1988),  215. 

8.  Philippa  Berry,  Of  Chastity  and  Power:  Elizabethan  Literature  and  the  Unmarried  Queen  (Lon- 
don: Routledge,  1989),  65. 

9.  Quoted  in  Neville  Williams,  £//2:^^('/A/.-  Queen  of  England  {LonAon:V<It\Atnk\d  ScNicolson, 
1967),  242. 

10.  For  all  these  see  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  Elizabeth  the  Great  (London:  Panther  Books,  [1958]  ^97'^), 
218. 

11.  See  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  Elizabeth  and  Leicester  (London:  Panther  Books,  [1961]  1972),  145-7- 
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12.  An  honorable  but  very  dated  exception  to  this  is  is  Violet  A.  Wilson,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Maids  of 
Honour  (London:  The  Bodley  Head,  1922).  Another  book  which  reveals  something  of  the  im- 
portance of  women  in  Elizabeth's  life  is  June  Osborne,  Entertaining  Elizabeth  I  (London: 
Bishopsgate  Press,  1989),  which  touches  on  the  role  of  women  who  entertained  her  as  hostesses 
as  she  went  on  progress,  particularly  Frances  Howard  at  Elvetham. 

13.  Confiisingly,  the  Earl's  second  and  third  wives  were  both  called  Frances  Howard  (they  were 
cousins). 

14.  Quoted  in  Christopher  Hibbert,  The  Virgin  Queen  (London:  Guild  Publishing,  1990),  106. 

15.  For  an  account  of  the  facts  and  myths  of  this  visit,  see  Anne  Chambers,  Granuaile:  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Grace  O'Malley,  c.  i^o-i6oj  (Dublin:  Wolfhound  Press,  1979),  143-50. 

16.  See  Anne  Chambers,  As  Wicked  a  Woman:  Eleanor,  Countess  of  Desmond  (Dublin:  Wolfhound 
Press,  1986). 

17.  Chambers,  y?j  Wicked  a  Woman,  43. 

18.  For  women  rulers  in  general,  see  my  Women  Who  Would  Be  Kings:  Female  Rulers  of  the  Sixteenth- 
Century  (London  and  New  York:  Vision  Press  and  St  Martin's  Press,  1991),  and  Theodora  A. 
Jankowski,  Women  in  Power  in  the  Early  Modem  Drama  (Urbana:  Illinois  University  Press,  1992), 
chapter  3. 

19.  See  for  instance  Antonia  Fraser,  The  Weaker  Vessel:  Woman's  Lot  in  Seventeenth-Century  England 
(London:  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson,  1984),  137-142. 
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The  Ambiguity  of  the  Historical  Position  of 

Hindu  Women  in  India:  Sita,  Draupadi  and 

the  Laws  of  Manu 


Sangeeta  R.  Gupta 


^^^^'^  HE  CURRENT'  SUBORDINATE  POSITION  of  Indian  women  in  social, 
m  legal  and  cultural  realms  is  claimed  by  fundamentalists  to  be  based  on 
Jim  Hindu  tradition  and  supported  by  religious  scriptures.  Centuries-old 
gender  roles'  for  women  are  depicted  as  Hindu  traditions  which  need  to  be 
protected.  Those  contesting  these  views  are  condemned  as  attacking  Hinduism 
itself.  This  article  will  examine  the  historical  and  scriptural  basis,  if  any,  of  these 
submissive  female  gender  roles  and  vvall  provide  arguments  against  their  current 
traditional  interpretation.  While  these  roles  do  have  historical  roots  in  the  Hindu 
culture,  the  scriptural  "validation"  is  a  political  and  social  tool  used  by  funda- 
mentalist forces  through  the  ages  to  justify  and  perpetuate  the  oppression  of 
Hindu  women.  I  wall  further  argue  that  the  religious  scriptures  themselves  are 
open  to  several  interpretations,  but  only  those  that  perpetuate  the  patriarchal^ 
concept  of  the  "ideal"  Hindu  woman  have  been  espoused  by  the  majority  of  the 
Brahamanical  class.  This  article  will  deconstruct  female  gender  roles  through  a 
careful  examination  of  specific  characters  in  the  Hindu  epics,  the  Ramayana 
and  the  Mahabharatha,  to  illustrate  an  alternate  and  perhaps  more  complete 
picture  of  the  position  of  women.  The  Laws  of  Manu,^  which  are  frequently 
quoted  by  fundamentalists,  brahmin  priests  and  others  to  justify  the  submissive 
role  of  women  as  "natural,"  will  also  be  examined  to  present  a  more  comprehen- 
sive picture. 

Religious  and  cultural  norms  in  India  are  interwoven  and,  as  such,  have  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  daily  lives'  of  both  women  and  men.  In  evaluating 
the  gender  roles  in  the  Hindu  epics,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  fol- 
lovvdng:  the  orientation  of  the  primary  authors,  the  individuals  who  later  inter- 
pret and  transmit  them,  and  whether  a  selective  reading  has  been  utilized  to 
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establish  and  support  a  subordinate  role  for  women.  Invoking  religious  tradi- 
tion to  justify  the  subordination  of  women  is  a  powerful  and  persuasive  argu- 
ment to  enable  society  to  perpetuate  their  oppression. 

The  two  epics,  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharatha,  were  written  by  men 
of  a  patriarchal  society.  The  epics  are  also  interpreted  and  transmitted  by  a 
particular  class  of  men,  the  Brahmins,  who  have  a  vested  interest  both  in  main- 
taining their  status  and  in  controlling  the  female  population.  Women — along 
with  the  Shudras' — are  not  allowed  to  even  hear,  let  alone  read,  the  religious 
scriptures.  Thus,  they  are  dependent  on  the  Brahmin  men  to  interpret  the  scrip- 
tures. This  creates  a  rather  interesting  cycle.  Men  of  a  patriarchal  culture  write 
the  scriptures,  the  patriarchal  Brahmins  interpret  and  transmit  them,  and  fur- 
thermore, by  excluding  women,  the  Brahmins  prevent  women  from  reading 
and  evaluating  the  scriptures  for  themselves.  Thus,  the  Brahmins  can  establish 
and  perpetuate  gender  roles  for  women  which  women  have  been  unable  to  con- 
test. This  arrangement  has  created  a  rather  successful  monopoly. 

The  "Submissive"  Sita 

The  female  roles  in  the  Ramayana  consist  of  the  negative  roles  of  Kaikeyi,  the 
step-mother  of  Rama  whose  jealousy  and  greed  propel  her  to  insist  on  Rama 
being  banished,  Manthara,  Kaikeyi's  maid  who  turns  the  sweet  Kaikeyi  into  a 
destructive  force,  and  Surpanakha,  Ravana's  sister  whose  unrequited  desire  for 
Rama  leads  to  the  abduction  of  Sita.  Against  this  backdrop,  there  is  the  positive 
female  role  of  Sita  herself — the  epitome  of  sweetness,  patience,  chastity  and 
unfailing  wifely  devotion. 

Sita,  which  means  furrow  and  is  also  symbolic  of  the  female  vagina,  is  the 
daughter  of  Mother  Earth.  At  the  end  of  the  epic,  Sita  returns  to  her  Mother 
after  trials  and  tribulations  with  her  husband  Rama.'  A  brief  background  of  the 
events  prior  to  this  action  are  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  enormity  of 
Sita's  step  and  also  why  this  episode  is  excluded  from  numerous  translations. 

Sita  is  found  as  a  baby  by  King  Janaka  while  he  is  plowing  the  field  during  a 
religious  sacrifice.  He  accepts  Sita  as  a  gift  from  Mother  Earth  and  raises  her  as 
his  own  daughter.  When  she  reaches  marriageable  age,  approximately  fourteen 
years  old,  a  swayamvarc^  is  arranged.  Rama  snaps  the  golden  bow  in  half  and 
thereby  claims  Sita's  hand.  Rama  takes  her  back  to  his  father's  kingdom.  Rama's 
father.  King  Dasaratha,  is  ready  to  abdicate  and  names  Rama,  the  eldest  son,  as 
the  new  king.  However,  Kaikeyi — another  wife  of  Dasaratha  and  mother  of 
Bharatha — is  persuaded  by  her  maid  to  fight  for  Bharatha's  rights.  She  calls  in 
her  two  boons  [wishes]  from  King  Dasaratha'  by  demanding  that  the  king  ban- 
ish Rama  to  the  forest  for  fourteen  years  and  that  her  son  Bharatha  be  crowned 
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king.  The  heartbroken  king  attempts  to  dissuade  her  but  to  no  avail.  Rama 
himself  insists  on  honoring  his  father's  boons.  Rama  instructs  Sita  to  stay  in  the 
palace:  "I  am  going  to  the  forest  and  you,  my  beloved,  must  stay  here.  You  have 
never  once  displeased  me  or  anyone  so  far.  Remain  here  since  I  say  so  and  you 
must  accede  to  my  wishes."'°  Sita,  the  ever  obedient  wife,  shows  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent side  to  her  nature  than  is  normally  presented: 

Her  gentle  looks  vanished  as  though  by  magic.  Her  eyes  were  flashing  when  she  said: 
Rama,  what  are  you  trying  to  tell  me?  Very  casually  you  are  commanding  me  to  do 
your  bidding.. ..The  wife.. .is  meant  to  share  the  fate  of  her  husband.  Whether  it  is 
good  fortune  or  bad,  which  befalls  the  husband,  the  wife  has  a  share  in  it.  Well-versed 
in  dharma  [duty]  as  you  are,  I  do  not  have  to  teach  the  nuances  of  it  to  you." 

This  certainly  sounds  as  if  she  is  questioning  his  manner  in  commanding  her 
and  his  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  subdeties  and  nuances  of  dharma.  She  con- 
tinues on  to  acknowledge  her  contradiction  and  subsequendy  disobeys  him: 
"Please  Rama,  please  do  not  be  angry  with  me  for  contradicting  you  and  dis- 
obeying you  in  this  manner....!  have  made  up  my  mind  to  be  with  you  in  the 
forest  and  I  will  not  allow  you  to  try  and  dissuade  me  from  my  decision  "  [empha- 
sis mine]." 

Rama's  reaction  to  his  "obedient"  wife: 

Rama  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  words  spoken  by  Sita.  He  did  not  want  to  take  her 
with  him.  He  tried  to  argue  with  her.  He  says:  "Sita,  you  are  the  daughter  of  a  great 
man  who  is  well-versed  in  dharma  and  you  are  yourself  no  stranger  to  the  nuances  of 
it.  You  should  know  that  your  dharma  is  to  obey  me. ...I  have  considered  everything 
well  and  I  have  come  to  the  decision  that  you  should  not  come  with  me  but  stay  in 
Ayodhya  till  my  return."'' 

The  "obedient"  and  "submissive"  Sita  reacts: 

Sita  would  not  be  convinced  [conveying  that  he  could  not  just  order  her,  but  that  he 
needed  to  convince  her].  She  looked  at  Rama  with  eyes  which  were  filled  with  sadness 
as  well  as  anger. ..."T>o  not  try  to  keep  me  away  from  you.  lam  not  a  child,  and  I  know 
that  the  forest  is  beset  with  dangers.... "She  could  take  liberties  with  Rama  since  she 
was  his  wife  and  she  knew  that  he  would  not  be  offended.  In  that  mood  born  of  love, 
desperation  and  eagerness  to  go  with  him,  Sita  said:  "My  father,  the  king  of  Mithila 
made  a  mistake,  perhaps.  He  has  given  his  daughter  to  a  woman  dressed  as  a  man!" 
[emphasis  mine].''' 
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The  previous  passages  sound  surprisingly  like  those  which  could  be  spoken  by  a 
"modem"  couple  as  they  jointly  reach  a  decision  which  is  comfortable  for  both 
of  them.  It  even  includes  a  few  insults'^ — Sita  calling  Rama  "a  woman  dressed 
as  a  man."  She  does  not  sound  like  a  docile  and  submissive  wife.  It  is  also  telling 
that  Rama  does  not  react  with  anger  at  this  insult. 

It  is  clear  that  these  quotes  would  be  ineffective  in  presenting  an  obedient 
image  of  Sita,  which  the  patriarchal  Brahmins  would  like  to  perpetuate.  They 
prefer  to  quote  the  passages  where  she  states:  "When  you  go  to  the  fearful  forest 
I  will  proceed  before  you  and  clear  the  path  for  you  by  removing  the  thorns  and 
twigs  which  are  likely  to  hurt  your  blessed  feet."'*  The  view  the  Brahmins  would 
like  to  promote  is  that  of  a  wife  sweetly  pleading  with  her  husband  who  is  so 
charmed  by  her  desire  to  be  with  him  that  he  consents  to  her  accompanying 
him.  This  portrayal  is  different  from  the  one  discussed  earlier.  The  earlier  ex- 
cerpts enable  us  to  see  a  discussion  between  a  husband  and  wife  where  she 
insists  on  what  she  wants  and  is  unwilling  to  compromise. 

Sita  and  Lakshmana'^  (Rama's  younger  brother)  accompany  Rama  into  the 
forest.  They  face  many  adventures  and  eventually  encounter  Ravana's  sister, 
Surpanaka,  whose  unrequited  lust  for  Rama  ends  in  her  disfigurement.  She 
goes  to  Ravana  to  plead  for  revenge,  and  he  devises  a  plot  to  lure  Rama  away 
from  their  dwelling.  Ravana's  uncle  takes  the  form  of  a  beautiful  golden  deer, 
which  Sita  decides  she  must  have.  Rama  goes  to  fulfill  her  desire,  despite  the 
warning  of  Lakshmana  who  senses  foul  play.  As  the  deer  dies,  it  reverts  back  to 
human  form  and  calls  out  for  Sita  and  Lakshmana  mimicking  Rama's  voice. 
Sita  reacts  in  fear  and  insists  that  Lakshmana,  despite  his  promise  to  Rama  to 
stay  and  protect  her,  go  and  save  Rama.  Lakshmana  reluctantly  agrees  but  only 
after  Sita  accuses  him  of  coveting  her  and  threatens  to  kill  herself  He  draws  a 
circle  of  protection  around  her  and  departs.  In  the  meantime,  Ravana  assumes 
the  form  of  an  ascetic  and  approaches  Sita  who,  in  unfailing  courtesy  and  desire 
to  maintain  dharma,  comes  out  of  the  circle  to  offer  him  food  and  water.  Ravana 
then  reverts  to  his  original  form  and  kidnaps  her.  Thus  begins  Rama's  quest  to 
find  her.  When  he  finally  rescues  her  after  killing  Ravana,  he  rebukes  her  for 
dwelling  in  the  home  of  another  man.  To  prove  her  fidelity,  she  chooses  to 
undergo  an  agni  pariksha  [test  by  fire]  and  emerges  unscathed.  At  this  point, 
Rama  accepts  her  back,  they  return  to  Ayodhya,  and  allegedly  live  happily  ever  after. 

There  is,  however,  another  recognized  ending  of  the  Ramayana  which  is 
rather  controversial  and  has  evoked  strong  reaction.  Sita  underwent  the  first 
agni  pariksha  to  prove  her  chastity  and  this  event  was  witnessed  by  Rama's 
army.  However,  upon  their  return  to  the  capital,  Rama  hears  murmurs  in  the 
kingdom  regarding  his  decision  to  accept  Sita  back.  Unable  to  bear  these  com- 
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merits,  he  banishes  her  to  the  forest  even  though  she  is  now  pregnant.'*  Sita 
dwells  in  the  forest  with  the  sage  Valmiki''  and  gives  birth  to  twins.  When 
Rama  later  sees  the  twins,  he  decides  to  accept  her  back.  Yet,  it  would  seem  that 
they  are  not  destined  to  be  happy  as  Rama  insists  that  she  undergo  another  agni 
pariksha  to  prove  her  chastity.  It  appears  that  by  this  time,  "the  perfect  wife"  is 
tired  of  proving  herself  and  asks  her  mother  (Earth)  to  take  her  back.  The  ground 
opens  up  and  a  throne  appears.  As  soon  as  Sita  sits  on  it,  the  throne  is  lowered 
into  the  ground  and  the  earth  closes.  Rama,  in  vain,  insists  that  Sita  be  re- 
turned. 

It  is  interesting  that  this  ending  can  be  found  only  in  the  original  version  by 
Valmiki.  I  would  argue  that  this  ending  presents  a  different  aspect  to  Sita's 
character — one  more  in  keeping  vvath  the  woman  who  had  earlier  insisted  that 
her  husband  take  her  with  him  to  the  forest  and  one  who  had  not  been  adverse 
to  casting  aspirations  on  his  manhood  to  get  her  way.  It  certainly  does  not  fit  in 
with  the  patriarchal  construct  of  a  docile  and  obedient  wife  whose  every  breath 
is  for  her  husband  and  who  would  have  been  grateful  for  this  second  chance.  In 
fact,  she  would  have  been  revered  even  more  for  her  patience,  if  she  had  ac- 
cepted the  second  agni  pariksha.  She  would  have  been  upheld  as  a  model  of  the 
martyred  woman  who  patiently  waits  for  her  errant  Lord  to  recognize  her  worth 
and  accept  her  back.*° 

Recent  translations  have  omitted  this  second  test  and  her  subsequent  with- 
drawal from  Rama's  life.  Rajagopalchari  and  Kamala  Subramaniam,both  of  the 
Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan,  have  ended  the  Ramayana  when  Rama,  Sita,  and 
Lakshmana  return  to  Ayodhya.  Their  justification  for  this  omission  is  that  they 
cannot  bear  that  Sita  be  treated  so.  I  would  argue,  however,  that  by  retaining 
the  first  agni  pariksha  and  eliminating  the  second,  they  have  reduced  Sita  to  the 
patriarchal  construct  which  the  Brahmins  have  created.  By  validating  the  first 
agni  pariksha,  they  are  condoning  Rama's  test  of  his  wife,  even  though 
Rajagopalchari  comments  that  he  feels  it  is  not  appropriate  for  Rama  to  subject 
his  wife  to  these  tests.  By  deleting  the  banishment,  Rama's  request  for  another 
agni  pariksha,  and  Sita's  refusal,  they  have,  in  effect,  eliminated  her  agency.  By 
presenting  both  tests  by  fire,  her  refusal  to  undergo  the  second  test,  and  subse- 
quent denial  of  her  marital  status,  Sita's  portrayal  of  womanhood  is  altered.  We 
would  have  seen  a  woman  more  in  keeping  with  the  picture  presented  by  the 
earlier  excerpts — a  woman  not  afraid  to  stand  up  to  her  husband. 

We  also  need  to  examine  other  feminine  roles  in  the  Ramayana  which  are 
usually  cited  as  negative  role  models  for  young  women.  Although  Kaikeyi  is 
held  accountable  for  the  banishment  of  Rama  and  all  subsequent  calamities,  it 
is  important  to  remember  two  points.  One,  the  events  of  the  Ramayana  have 
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been  engineered  by  the  gods — male  gods  of  a  patriarchal  society.  Second,  Rama's 
very  creation  is  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Ravana  who  has  been  granted 
protection  by  the  gods  themselves."  If  the  events  are  examined  in  reverse,  we 
can  observe  an  "inevitability"  about  them.  In  order  for  Rama  to  kill  Ravana,  he 
has  a  compelling  reason  to  rally  troops  to  go  after  him.  Therefore,  Sita  has  to  be 
kidnapped."  In  order  for  Sita  to  be  kidnapped,  Rama  and  Sita  need  to  be  in  the 
forest.  To  be  in  the  forest,  Rama  has  to  be  banished  which  means  that  someone 
needs  to  do  the  banishing.  Therefore,  Kaikeyi  s  actions  are  pre-ordained  and 
she  is  merely  following  a  blueprint  that  has  been  established  for  her  by  a  higher 
power.  This  illustrates  the  strong  Hindu  belief  in  karma  [fate]. 

The  second  point  is  that  Rama's  father  Dasaratha  had  promised  Kaikeyi's 
father  at  their  wedding  that  their  future  male  offspring  would  be  crowned  king. 
By  naming  Rama  as  heir,  Dasaratha  is  revoking  his  promise.  By  announcing 
the  coronation  without  consulting  Kaikeyi  or  informing  Bharatha  who  was  stay- 
ing with  Kaikeyi's  father,  he  is  acting  in  a  cowardly  fashion.  The  announcement 
of  the  coronation  and  the  actual  event  were  separated  only  by  twenty- four  hours. 
There  is  no  explanation  given  for  this  expediency.  In  fact,  it  appears  almost 
clandestine.  It  seems  natural  and  reasonable  that  kings  from  surrounding  areas 
would  have  been  invited  for  the  coronation  of  a  king,  especially  the  coronation 
of  one  as  brilliant  and  beloved  as  Rama.  The  speed  is  only  understandable  if  the 
incumbent  monarch  is  critically  ill  and  not  expected  to  survive.  This  was  not 
the  case  in  Ayodhya  [Rama's  alleged  birthplace].  Therefore,  it  could  be  con- 
cluded that  Dasaratha  may  not  have  acted  honorably  and  that  Kaikeyi  was  jus- 
tified in  demanding  Bharatha's  coronation.  Kaikeyi  was  intelligent  enough  to 
realize  that  Bharatha  would  not  be  an  effective  ruler,  assuming  he  was  allowed 
to  rule  at  all,  if  beloved  Rama  was  present  in  the  city.  Therefore,  Rama  had  to 
be  banished  and  the  story  of  the  Ramayana  unfolds. 

The  prominent  female  roles  portrayed  in  the  Ramayana,  those  of  Sita  and 
Kaikeyi,  and  the  less  prominent  and  yet  pivotal  roles  of  Manthara  and  Surpanaka, 
portray  women  as  one-dimensional  creatures.  They  are  submissive  and  there- 
fore "good"  or  they  create  havoc  by  making  their  own  decisions  and  are  there- 
fore "bad."  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  that  a  more  complete  reading  of  the 
Ramayana,  possibly  reading  against  the  grain,  will  bring  to  life  these  one-di- 
mensional characters  so  that  they  appear  more  realistic  from  the  perspective  of 
inter-personal  relationships.  I  would  argue  that  Sita  is  not  the  docile  and  sub- 
missive woman  that  a  patriarchal  mindset  has  created.  Rather,  she  is  simply 
human  and,  as  such,  has  subtle  nuances  to  her  personality  that  the  Brahmins 
have  attempted  to  erase.  She  is,  after  all,  a  princess  in  her  own  right  and  has 
been  married  to  Rama  for  approximately  twelve  years  at  the  time  of  the  banish- 
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ment.  Their  marital  relationship  has  developed  and  she  has  developed  into  a 
young  woman,  with  a  mind  of  her  ovm.  This  is  not  to  say  that  I  would  portray 
Sita  as  a  militant  feminist.  I  would,  however,  argue  that  there  is  more  to  her 
character  than  a  quiet,  submissive  wife  who  is  content  to  obey  her  husband's 
every  wish  without  a  murmur  of  dissent.  This  portrayal  of  her  character  is  also 
more  accurate  and  is  evidenced  when  she  refuses  to  undergo  the  second  agni 
pariicsha  and  departs  from  Rama,  thereby  deserting  her  role  of  vsafe  and  mother. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  more  spirited  version  of  Sita  would  be  unacceptable  to  the 
Brahmins.  We  next  consider  Draupadi,  the  heroine  of  the  Mahabharatha. 

The  Polyandrous  Draupadi 

Another  prominent  female  figure  in  Hindu  mythology  is  Draupadi,  the  wife  of 
the  five  Pandava'^  brothers.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Draupadi,  who  is  a  well- 
rounded,  intelligent  and  "spirited"  young  woman,  is  not  presented  to  Indian 
women  as  the  "ideal  woman."  In  effect,  they  are  discouraged  from  emulating 
her.  Draupadi,  who  represents  the  most  famous  case  of  polyandry  in  Indian 
mythology,  has  a  interesting  background.  Like  Sita,  she  is  also  married  through 
a  swayamvara  in  which  Arjuna  wins  her  hand  through  his  expert  marksman- 
ship. When  she  is  brought  home  as  his  bride,  Arjuna's  mother,  thinking  that 
her  sons  are  bringing  home  alms,  carelessly  states  that  they  should  all  share 
whatever  they  have  brought  home.  She  is  horrified  when  she  realizes  that  the 
"alms"  is  really  Arjuna's  young  bride  and  attempts  to  revoke  her  statement.'* 
Arjuna  insists  that  he  will  honor  her  first  statement  and  leaves  the  decision  to 
Yudhishthira,  as  the  eldest  brother.  Even  Draupadi's  outraged  father  cannot 
alter  the  situation.  Vyasa,  the  author  of  the  Mahabharatha,  appears  amidst  this 
turmoil,  and  explains  that  Draupadi — born  as  Nalayani  in  her  previous  birth — 
is  fated  to  have  five  husbands.*'  A  system  of  cyclic  sharing  was  agreed  upon  as 
requested  by  Draupadi,  wherein  each  of  the  five  Pandavas  would  be  her  "exclu- 
sive husband"  for  a  year  while  the  remaining  four  would  be  treated  as  brothers. 
Draupadi  engages  in  the  "appropriate"  womanly  endeavors  and  is  widely 
recognized  and  praised  for  her  "wifely"  talents.  She,  like  Sita,  exemplies  the 
ideal  wife  and  daughter-in-law  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following  passage.  Krishna's 
favorite  wife,  Satyabhama,  questions  Draupadi  on  her  ability  to  please  her  hus- 
bands so  completely  that  they  are  never  angry  with  her  and  they  never  hesitate 
to  fiilfill  her  every  wish.  Draupadi's  reply: 

I  put  aside  my  ego,  I  try  not  to  be  jealous,  I  strive  to  be  modest  and  gracious.  I  neither 
bathe  nor  eat  nor  sleep  til  my  husband  has;  til,  in  fact,  our  servants  have.  When  he 
returns  from  the  town  or  the  forest,  I  have  water  and  a  seat  ready  for  him.  I  do  the 
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household  chores,  cook  and  clean  at  the  right  time.  I  don't  dawdle  at  the  gate,  and  I 
don't  laugh  unless  the  joke  is  really  good.  I  am  never  long  in  the  bathroom  or  in  plea- 
sure gardens.  Giggling  is  out  of  the  question.  I  fret  when  he's  gone,  and  give  up  sandal 
paste  and  flowers.  I  see  that  things  which  don't  appeal  to  him  don't  appeal  to  me  either. 
A  husband  is  a  god  to  his  wife,  isn't  he?  One  thing  more — I  never  speak  ill  of  my 
mother-in-law.'* 

Draupadi  continues  and  states,  in  response  to  Satyabhama's  inquiries  about 
"aides"  for  ensuring  a  husband's  love,  that  she  does  not  use  tricks  or  mantras  or 
cosmetics  to  keep  the  love  of  her  husbands,  she  simply  takes  care  of  them: 

Don't  ask  me  what  painted  women  do  to  hold  their  husbands — I  don't  know — but  I 
could  tell  you  of  simple  ways.  A  husband  gives  us  children,  a  husband  give  us  beds  and 
seats,  dresses  and  perfumes  and  garlands,  even  fame  in  society  and  happiness  in  heaven. 
Why  not  act  in  a  way  that  will  make  him  feel  She  really  loves  me.  When  he  orders  a 
maid  to  get  something,  get  up  and  fetch  it  yourself  When  he  is  at  the  gate,  be  ready  to 
give  him  your  seat  and  offer  to  wash  his  feet.  Shun  his  enemies.  Don't  be  careless  and 
frivolous  when  other  men  are  present;  be  silent  about  what  you  think  [she  does  not 
follow  this  piece  of  advice  herself  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  section];  and  don't  be  alone 
too  much  even  with  your  own  sons^  Avoid  women  who  drink,  shout,  steal,  gorge  and 
gossip.  And  learn  how  to  make  yourself  attractive  with  ornaments,  perfumes  and  un- 
guents [emphasis  mine].'' 

However,  "she  is  no  silent,  suffering  and  compliant  Sita.""  Draupadi  may 
flilfill  the  role  of  a  proper  wife  with  regard  to  her  physical  care  of  her  husbands, 
but  she  goes  a  step  further  and  challenges  their  intellectual  reasoning  and  ques- 
tions their  actions.  Draupadi,  like  Sita,  discusses  dharma  vvdth  her  husband; 
however,  her  discussions  do  not  revolve  around  a  personal  dharma  with  affects 
only  her  and  her  husband.  Sita's  main  reason  for  discussing  dharma  is  to  tell 
Rama  that  she  is  going  with  him  and  also  to  clarify  the  appropriate  role  of  a 
wife.  Draupadi  discusses  dharma  as  a  personal  application  and  to  understand 
the  workings  of  the  universe.  Therefore,  her  interest,  while  personal,  can  also  be 
classified  as  intellectual  and  philosophical.  For  example,  she  engages  in  discus- 
sions with  Yudhishthira  about  fate  and  why  the  good  suffer.  These  discussions 
suggest  a  sophistication  of  thought  that  Sita  does  not  articulate. 

I  know  that  dharma  must  be  true.  I  know  that  dharma,  protected,  protects,  that  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  dharma  Arjuna,  Bhima  and  all  of  us  may  be  sacrificed.  But  I  do  not 
see  dharma  being  specially  kind  to  you,  my  husband,  though  you  have  performed  the 
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Ashvamedha  and  the  Rajasuya,  the  Cow  Sacrifice  and  the  Elephant  Sacrifice.  Was  it 
dharma  that  made  you  lose  all  of  us  at  the  dice  game?... Perhaps  it  is  all  the  work  of 
fate.  Like  a  pearl  on  a  string,  like  a  bull  led  by  the  cord  through  its  nose,  like  a  tree 
falling  from  the  bank  into  a  flowing  stream,  man  follows  the  will  of  the  Creator.  And 
the  Creator  plays  with  us,  like  a  child  playing  with  a  clay  toy,  now  mean,  now  loving. 
Why  do  the  good  suffer,  why  do  the  wicked  prosper?  Why  is  vicious  Duryodhana 
prospering?  If  it  is  God's  vidll  that  this  be  so,  then  guilt  attaches  to  God  too.  If  man  is 
free  to  do  as  be  likes,  why  is  he  free  to  do  so  much  wrong  and  so  little  good?  [emphasis 
mine]. '° 

Yudhishthira  is  very  supportive  of  her  opinions  and  encourages  their  discus- 
sions which  may  be  why  she  is  so  articulate.  "'How  pleasing  are  your  sentences, 
Draupadi,'"  said  Yudhishthira,  "'how  charmingly  constructed,  how  persuasive.'"'" 
However,  not  all  the  players  in  the  Mahabharatha  applaud  Draupadi.  The  fact 
that  she  has  five  husbands,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  due  to  the  will  of  the 
gods,  causes  her  to  be  insulted  during  the  Assembly  when  Yudhishthira  stakes 
her  and  loses.  Draupadi  does  not  meekly  submit,  but  challenges  Yudhishthira's 
right  to  stake  her.  As  Yudhishthira  had  staked  and  lost  all  their  possessions,  the 
five  brothers  are  stripped  of  their  clothing.  When  Draupadi  is  dragged  into  the 
Assembly  so  that  her  clothes  can  also  be  claimed,  a  few  of  the  elders  object.  She 
questions  Yudhishthira's  ability  to  stake  her  when  he  has  already  lost  himself 
"'Is  Yudhishthira  morally  and  legally  right  in  staking  me  after  he  has  staked  and 
lost  himself  in  the  dice-game?"  The  heart  of  the  matter  is  that  Draupadi  had 
dared  to  ask  a  question  that  cuts  at  the  very  roots  of  the  Hindu  social  tradition, 
especially  in  relation  to  its  attitude  [regarding]  the  position  and  rights  of 
women."'*  With  this  statement  Draupadi  challenged  Yudhishthira's  rights  over 
her  and  in  effect,  the  rights  of  men  over  women.  Briefly,  the  situation  is:  if 
Yudhishthira  lost  himself  in  a  wager,  then  he  is  a  slave.  As  a  slave,  what  are  his 
rights,  if  any,  over  his  wife?  By  allowing  Yudhishthira  to  stake  and  lose  her,  the 
Assembly  is  stating  that  a  slave  has  rights  over  his  free  wife.  Thus,  a  free  woman 
is  of  lower  status  than  a  male  slave,  if  she  is  his  wife.  Therefore,  a  married 
woman's  status  is  always  lower  than  that  of  her  husband,  even  is  he  is  a  slave  and 
she  is  a  princess.  It  is  interesting  that  the  elders  do  not  intervene  effectively. 
Bhishma  states  in  response  to  Draupadi's  challenging  Yudhishthira's  right  to 
stake  her:  "Dharma  is  a  subtle  thing.  A  man  with  no  wealth  cannot  stake  another's 
wealth.  Can  a  wife  be  staked  by  her  husband?  Yudhishthira  does  not  say  that 
Shakuni  cheated.  Yudhishthira  knows  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
It  is  all  very  subtle."" 

The  other  brothers,  except  Bhima,  do  not  question  Yudhishthira's  action. 
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Bhima's  reaction  is  that  "Even  prostitutes  are  not  staked  by  gamblers.... When 
you  lost  us,  I  did  not  say  a  word — you  are  our  elder.  But  this  is  wrong,  to  stake 
Draupadi  is  wrong!  How  has  she  deserved  this?  I  will  set  fire  to  your  hands,  the 
hands  that  lost  her.  Bring  me  fire,  Sahadeva!"  Arjuna,  however,  states:  "Have 
you  lost  your  head,  Bhima?  He  is  your  eldest  brother."^* 
Vikarna  is  one  of  the  few  who  speak  for  Draupadi: 

I  will  speak  as  my  conscience  dictates.  Hunting,  drinking,  gambling,  and  whoring  are 
the  four  vices  of  kings.  Under  their  influence,  kings  do  irresponsible  deeds.  Yudhishthira 
staked  Draupadi  in  a  gambling  fit.  She  is  not  his  wife  only,  but  of  four  others.  He  lost 
himself  first  before  losing  her.  My  conclusion  is  that  she  is  neither  morally  nor  legally 


However,  Kama,  one  of  the  Kauravas,  says:  "The  gods  allow  one  wife  to  a  man. 
But  Draupadi  has  five  husbands.^*  What  sort  of  dharma  is  that?  Even  stripping 
a  woman  like  her  should  not  shock  anyone."^'  The  Kauravas  then  attempt  to 
strip  her.  She  is  saved  from  this  humiliation  by  her  speedy  appeal  to  Krishna 
who  turns  her  single  piece  of  cloth  into  a  never-ending  stream  of  garments  so 
that  she  is  never  exposed.  Her  ftve  husbands,  as  well  as  her  elders  stand  by  and 
watch  her  mistreatment  without  effectively  intervening.^' 

Draupadi  does  not  easily  forgive  her  husbands  for  her  ordeal.  She  appeals  to 
Krishna  himself  with  complaints  against  her  husbands  and  chastises  them  in 
the  presence  of  others,  something  Sita  did  not  do: 

O  Krishna,  they  dragged  me,  the  sister  of  Dhrishtadyumna,  the  wife  of  the  Pandavas, 
during  my  period,  stained  with  blood,  dressed  in  a  single  cloth — they  dragged  me  in 
front  of  all  the  kings — and  the  sons  of  Dhritarashtra  laughed  at  me!  They  wanted  to 
make  me  their  slave  by  force!  And  my  husbands  sat  through  it,  unmoving!  Shame  on 
Bhima,  shame  on  Aijuna!  Doesn't  dharma  say  a  husband  should  protect  his  wife's 
honour?  Others  they  protect — me  they  couldn't! 

Have  I  not  given  them  five  sons?  And  don't  I  deserve  protection  at  least  on  that  ac- 
count? Shame  on  Arjuna's  magic  bow,  that  slept  while  I  was  dragged  in  my  period 
through  the  hall.  Shame  on  Bhima's  strength!  Poison  he  could  drink,  serpents  he  could 
kill,  Kunti  [the  Pandavas'  mother]  he  could  save  fi-om  the  burning  lacquer  house,  but 
me  he  could  not  protect!  I  was  seized  by  my  hair,  Krishna,  while  the  Pandavas  watched, 
the  brave  Indras,  my  own  husbands!" 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  Draupadi  presents  a  more  complete  persona  of  wom- 
anhood. While  fijlfilling  her  roles  of  devoted  wife,  she  is  also  an  individual  with 
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her  own  thoughts  and  expectations.  She  does  not  understand  her  husbands' 
quiet  acceptance  of  her  ordeal  nor  does  she  forgive  them  easily. 

In  a  patriarchal  construct,  Sita  and  Draupadi  present  different  portrayals  of 
Indian  women.  However,  when  one  reads  against  the  grain,  their  personalities 
are  not  that  different.  Which  of  these  two  women  is  more  reflective  of  the  elite 
women  of  their  time?  Sexuality  may  be  the  reason  why  the  "submissive"  Sita  is 
the  epitome  of  ideal  womanhood  and  not  the  more  well-rounded  Draupadi. 
Sara  Mitter,  in  Dharma's  Daughters,  contrasts  the  sexuality  of  the  two  women — 
Sita  and  Draupadi.  She  states  that  "the  modest  Sita  is  a  one-man  woman;  the 
sensuous  Draupadi  lives  out  an  enviable  sexual  fantasy — ^variety  without  inse- 
curity, gratification  without  guilt.  Draupadi  may  be  closer  to  modern  sensibili- 
ties, but  Sita  is  safer  stuff  to  work  with."*°  Sita  is  a  more  malleable  character 
and,  as  such,  is  more  in  keeping  Wvih.  the  male  ideal  or  fantasy  of  a  woman  who 
is  quietly  subordinate  to  his  needs.  Mitter  argues  that,  "In  general,  Draupadi 
strikes  a  more  modern  chord  than  does  Sita.  Less  malleable  and  less  accommo- 
dated to  her  sufferings  than  Sita  is,  Draupadi  is  also  a  more  powerful  personal- 
ity: quick-witted  and  confident."*" 

The  patriarchal  construct  of  appropriate  Indian  womanhood  did  not  over- 
look the  issue  of  women's  sexuality,  which  is  often  at  the  heart  of  the  necessity 
to  restrict  the  movements  of  women.  The  Laws  of  Manu,  as  discussed  below, 
are  also  utilized  to  justify  this  restriction  based  on  the  very  "nature"  of  women. 

Manu,  The  Hindu  Law  Giver:  Misogynist  or  Misunderstood? 

The  Laws  of  Manu  are  another  Hindu  scripture  often  cited  to  state  and  justify 
the  "appropriate"  position  of  women.  However,  this  source  is  also  misrepre- 
sented through  the  selective  choice  of  passages  that  advocate  the  repression  of 
women.  The  most  often  quoted  passage  states: 

Men  must  make  their  women  dependent  day  and  night,  and  keep  under  their  own 
control  those  who  are  attached  to  sensory  objects.  Her  father  guards  her  in  childhood, 
her  husband  guards  her  in  youth,  and  her  sons  guard  her  in  old  age.  A  woman  is  not  fit 
for  independence.  A  father  who  does  not  give  her  away  at  the  proper  time  should  be 
blamed,  and  a  husband  who  does  not  have  sex  with  her  at  the  proper  time  should  be 
blamed;  and  the  son  who  does  not  guard  his  mother  when  her  husband  is  dead  should 
be  blamed.^ 

What  is  it  that  the  women  are  being  protected  against  and  what  are  the  men 
blamed  for?  Manu  continues: 
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Women  should  be  especially  guarded  against  addictions,  even  trifling  ones,  for  un- 
guarded [women]  would  bring  sorrow  upon  both  families.  Regarding  this  as  the  su- 
preme duty  of  all  the  classes,  husbands,  even  weak  ones,  try  to  guard  their  wives.  For  by 
zealously  guarding  his  wife  he  guards  his  own  descendants,  family,  and  himself,  as  well 
as  his  own  duty.  The  husband  enters  the  wife,  becomes  an  embryo,  and  is  born  here  on 
tilth.. ..The  wife  brings  forth  a  son  who  is  just  like  the  man  she  makes  love  with;  that  is  why 
he  should  guard  his  wife  zealously,  in  order  to  keep  his  progeny  clean  [emphasis  mine].'" 

At  this  point,  it  is  clear  that  the  puqjose  of  guarding  women  is  to  subjugate 
their  sexuality  and  ensure  sexual  exclusiveness  for  the  male.  That  Manu  believes 
in  the  sexual  recidessness  of  women  is  clear  from  the  following  excerpt: 

Good  looks  do  not  matter  to  them,  nor  do  they  care  about  youth;  "A  man!"  they  say, 
and  enjoy  sex  with  him,  whether  he  is  good-looking  or  ugly.  By  running  after  men  like 
whores,  by  their  fickle  minds,  and  by  their  natural  lack  of  affection,  these  women  are 
un^thful  to  their  husbands  even  when  they  are  zealously  guarded  here.^ 

Though  these  passages  reflect  the  patriarchal  mindset  of  Manu,  other  passages 
in  the  text  illustrate  that  women  were  also  meant  to  be  revered: 

Fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  and  brothers-in-law  who  wish  for  great  good  fortune 
should  revere  these  women  and  adorn  them.  The  deities  delight  in  places  where  women 
are  revered,  but  where  women  are  not  revered  all  rites  are  fruitiess.  Where  the  women 
of  the  family  are  miserable,  the  family  is  soon  destroyed,  but  it  always  thrives  where 
the  women  are  not  miserable.  Homes  that  are  cursed  by  women  of  the  family  who 
have  not  been  treated  with  due  reverence  are  completely  destroyed,  as  if  struck  down 
by  witchcraft.  Therefore  men  who  wish  to  prosper  should  always  revere  these  women 
with  ornaments,  clothes,  and  food  at  celebrations  and  festivals. 

There  is  unwavering  good  fortune  in  a  family  where  the  husband  is  always  satisfied  by 
the  wife,  and  the  wife  by  the  husband  ....If  the  woman  is  radiant,  the  whole  family  is 
radiant,  but  if  she  is  not  radiant  the  whole  family  is  not  radiant  [emphasis  mine]. 

Thus,  a  more  complete  reading  illustrates  that  women  have  important  roles  in 
the  family  and  while,  it  is  important  for  the  man  to  be  satisfied,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary for  the  woman  to  be  fulfilled.  In  fact,  there  are  repercussions  if  she  is  not. 
Manu  is  also  often  quoted  as  saying  that  a  man  who  does  not  give  away  his 
daughter  in  marriage  at  the  appropriate  time  will  suffer  dire  consequences  as  he 
has  not  fulfilled  his  duty  as  a  father.  This  quote  is  often  used  to  justify  child 
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marriages.  However,  the  following  is  almost  always  left  out: 

But  it  would  be  better  for  a  daughter,  even  after  she  has  reached  puberty,  to  stay  in  the 
house  until  she  dies  than  for  him  ever  to  give  her  to  a  man  who  has  no  good  qualities. 
When  a  girl  has  reached  puberty  she  should  wait  for  three  years,  but  after  that  period 
she  should  find  a  husband  like  her.  If  she  herself  approaches  a  husband  when  she  has 
not  been  given  one,  she  commits  no  error,  nor  does  the  man  whom  she  approaches 
[emphasis  mine].*' 

It  would  appear,  that  prior  to  marriage,  a  man  can  be  rejected  for  his  lack  of 
good  qualities  but  not  after  the  ceremony  has  taken  place.  Yet,  would  not  his 
lack  of  good  qualities  be  evident  to  the  elders  who  are  entrusted  with  their 
children's  lives  due  to  their  "superior"  discerning  power?  If  he  has  "good  quali- 
ties" to  begin  with,  why  would  he  suddenly  lose  them?  If  the  girl  should  not 
knowingly  be  subjected  to  a  man  without  "good  qualities,"  then  why  should  a 
wife?  Does  a  woman  lose  her  right  to  a  decent  life  after  the  marriage  ceremony? 
Is  this  meant  to  indicate  that  she  has  more  autonomy  as  a  single  woman  than  as 
a  married  one?  A  wife  is  required  to  stay  with  a  man  regardless  of  his  lack  of 
good  qualities. 

Not  only  does  Manu  sanction  a  girl  to  stay  unmarried  if  her  father  cannot 
find  a  good  husband,  he  encourages  her  to  find  her  own  husband!  If  a  woman 
has  enough  discerning  power  to  choose  her  mate  three  years  after  puberty,  why 
is  it  necessary  to  involve  the  parents  at  all?  Why  not  permit  her  to  choose  in  the 
first  place?  There  is  the  possibility  that  this  statement  of  Manu  is  meant  to  be 
viewed  as  a  threat  to  parents — if  they  do  not  choose  for  her,  she  will  be  able  to 
do  the  choosing  herself. 

As  the  quoted  passages  indicate,  the  Laws  of  Manu  can  also  be  subverted  by 
a  selective  reading  in  order  to  contain  women  within  certain  gender  roles. 

Conclusion 

Although  the  Indian  Constitution  states  that  it  guarantees  the  "dignity  of  the 
individual"  as  well  as  "social,  economic  and  political  justice"  [emphasis  mine],  the 
Indian  government  is,  at  best,  straddling  the  fence  on  issues  regarding  women. 
India  has  put  restrictions  on  the  use  of  sonograms  to  detect  the  sex  of  the  fetus 
(this  technology  was  being  used  to  abort  female  fetuses)  and  has  enacted  legis- 
lation which  prohibits  dowry,  widow  immolation  and  its  glorification.  How- 
ever, the  enforcement  of  these  protective  laws  is  sporadic  at  best.  A  lack  of 
support  for  the  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  these  laws  continues  to 
retard  their  effectiveness.  The  crux  of  the  problem  cannot  be  resolved  by  legis- 
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lation.  Rather,  a  change  in  the  social  perception  towards  women  is  needed  to 
redefine  their  status.  Until  this  takes  place,  Indian  women  will  continue  to  suf- 
fer for  the  "sin"  of  being  born  as  a  woman. 

A  change  in  the  status  of  Indian  women  is  not  just  desirable  from  a  socio- 
logical point  of  view,  it  may  soon  become  a  biological  necessity.  India  is  the 
only  country  where  the  ratio  of  women  to  men  is  decreasing.  This  may  eventu- 
ally lead  to  an  increase  in  the  value  of  women  due  to  their  scarcity.  However,  it 
would  be  prudent  for  society  to  reverse  this  trend  prior  to  such  an  occurrence. 

The  lack  of  education  among  women  prevents  them  from  judging  the  issues 
themselves.  At  independence,  only  seven  percent  of  Indian  women  were  liter- 
ate.** These  numbers  have  not  significantly  improved.  The  literacy  rate  in  1981 
was  36.91%  for  women  age  five  to  nineteen  (the  figure  for  men  in  the  same  age 
bracket  was  ^4.^6%).*^  Unable  to  read  and  interpret  the  scriptures  for  them- 
selves, the  majority  of  women  are  dependent  on  the  male  Brahmin  priests  who 
have  a  patriarchal  mindset. 

Women  have  been  fighting  for  basic  rights  and  have  generated  hostility  against 
their  movements  and  themselves  as  they  become  increasingly  vocal  against  cen- 
turies-old oppression.  In  an  effort  to  stem  this  rising  tide  of  feminine  con- 
sciousness, fundamentalists  are  utilizing  their  interpretations  of  religious  scrip- 
tures to  push  women  backwards  into  a  more  controlled  environment.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  not  Hmited  to  Hinduism  but  extends  to  Christianity  and  Islam  as 
well. 

In  their  attempt  to  utilize  the  past  to  justify  the  present  oppression  of  women, 
fundamentalists  are  emphasizing  only  certain  portions  of  the  scriptures.  Hindu 
scriptures  can  also  be  utilized  to  support  the  total  equality  of  men  and  women 
as  stated  in  the  Brhadaranyaka  Upanishad:  "The  divine  person  parted  one's  own 
body  into  two;  from  that  came  husband  and  v*afe...this  body  of  (husband  and 
wife)  is  one  half  of  oneself,  each  is  Hke  one  of  the  two  halves  of  a  split  pea."** 
The  scriptures  also  state  that  unless  a  woman  is  happy  in  her  home,  the  bless- 
ings of  the  gods  wdll  be  withheld.  Why  are  these  statements  not  used  to  prevent 
the  physical  and  emotional  abuse  of  women  that  is  prevalent  across  India? 

Many  patriarchal  customs  are  an  attempt  to  continue  the  historical  suppres- 
sion of  women.  By  using  religion  to  justify  these  practices,  fundamentalist  forces 
are  manipulating  the  scriptures  to  achieve  their  goals.  As  a  large  percentage  of 
the  population  is  illiterate,  and  by  "tradition"  the  scriptures  are  off-limits  to 
women,  fundamentalists  can  effectively  state  their  case  without  fear  of  serious 
challenges.  Progressives  who  attempt  to  counter  the  fundamentalist  arguments 
are  labeled  as  immoral,  thereby  eliminating  any  possibility  of  a  dialogue.  The 
use  of  this  technique  has  been  effective  in  other  countries  also,  for  example,  the 
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backlash  against  Iranian  women.  "The  association  of  "chastity"  with  "conserva- 
tive" on  the  one  hand,  and  "modern"  with  "western"  or  "degenerate  morality"  on 
the  other,  results  in  even  women  sometimes  becoming  collaborators  in  the  con- 
firmation of  their  own  inferiority,  in  order  not  to  defy  "tradition."*' This  can  be 
illustrated  by  the  sizable  numbers  of  Indian  mothers-in-law  and  sisters-in-law 
whose  actions  have  resulted  in  the  physical  and  emotional  abuse  of  many  brides. 
That  women  oppress  women  (victim  turned  victimizer)  is  not  limited  to  Indian 
women  but  extends  to  other  countries.  Oppression  in  the  name  of  tradition  is 
being  carried  out  even  with  the  families  who  emigrate  to  Western  countries,  as 
exemplified  by  the  pressure  on  second-generation  Indo-Americans  to  have  ar- 
ranged marriages. 

Just  as  women  act  under  the  guise  of  tradition,  men  have  been  taught  that 
control  of  a  woman's  sexuality  is  paramount  to  the  successful  continuation  of 
the  culture.  Thus,  oppression  can  be  justified.  "Since  male  honor  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  sexual  purity  and  exclusiveness  of  women  within  a  kinship 
group,  the  death  of  the  woman  is  preferred  to  [the]  loss  of  patriarchal  honour 
through  possible  sexual  misadventure  on  her  part."'" 

Hinduism  does  not  possess  one  single  "authoritative"  religious  text.  The  vari- 
ous scriptural  works  are  interpreted  differently  by  each  individual  reader.  As  the 
texts  possess  internal  contradictions,  a  selective  reading  has  been  utilized  by 
various  groups  to  perpetuate  their  own  agenda.  Unfortunately,  women  have 
been  victimized  by  these  readings.  By  reading  against  the  grain  and  reinterpret- 
ing these  texts,  women  will  be  in  a  position  to  evaluate  these  works  themselves 
and  will  be  able  to  formulate  and  redefine  the  traditional  construct  of  "ideal" 
womanhood  to  reflect  their  own  individuality. 


Notes 

1.  The  oppression  of  Hindu  women  is  not  a  recent  phenomena.  While  there  are  those  who 
would  argue  that  women  in  Vedic  India  had  greater  freedom,  for  the  purpose  of  this  essay,  I 
will  proceed  under  the  assumption  that  Hindu  women  were  oppressed  in  pre-colonial,  colo- 
nial and  post-colonial  periods. 

2.  Portrayals  of  Hindu  women  consist  of  an  interesting  eclectic  combination.  There  are  power- 
ful women  like  the  Rani  of  Jhansi  who  led  armies  against  colonial  presence  and  then  there  are 
famous  cases  of  the  ranis  of  Rajasthan  who  immobilized  themselves  in  mass  to  prevent  cap- 
ture by  invading  forces.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay  to  deconstruct  the  symbolism  of 
these  immobilizations.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  portrayals  of  Hindu  women  have  been  af- 
fected by  society's  perception  of  what  constitutes  appropriate  womanhood.  For  example,  his- 
torical accounts  are  full  of  Indian  men  who  worked  towards  the  abolishment  of  sati  [widow 
immolation],  child  marriages  and  to  allow  widow  remarriage.  Where  are  the  feminine  voices? 
Were  there  not  any  women  who  expressed  their  views  on  the  subject?  Or  did  the  men  speak 
for  these  women?  Therefore,  the  ideal,  submissive  Hindu  women  as  personified  by  Sita  is  also 
the  silent  woman. 
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3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  essay,  patriarchy  refers  to  the  family  structure  which  includes  the 
following:  patrilineal  inheritance;  an  extended  family  with  sons  and  daughters-in-law  living 
with  parents  and  sometimes  grandparents;  and  the  oldest  male  having  authority  over  the 
younger  males  and  the  women. 

4.  Believed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Manusmriti,  a  major  source  of  Hindu  religious  law.  Manu  is 
often  referred  to  as  the  Hindu  law  giver,  however,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  Hinduism 
does  not  have  one  decisive  religious  text  as  is  found  in  Christianity  and  Islam.  Hindu  religious 
text  can  be  divided  into  two  basic  categories:  scruti,  divine  revelations,  or  "that  which  is  heard", 
which  consists  of  the  Vedas  and  Brahmanas,  and  smriti,  human  creativity  or  "that  from 
memory",  which  consist  of  the  Vedangas,  Sutras,  Mahabharatha,  Ramayana,  Puranas,  Vendatas, 
Upanishads  and  the  Manusmriti.  The  concepts  discussed  in  the  smritis  consist  of  interpreta- 
tions or  commentaries  by  different  people  and  are  therefore  subject  to  change. 

5.  Hindu  women  in  India  today  and  even  those  among  the  diaspora  are  affected  by  the  myth  of 
Sita.  Women  are  compared  to  her  image  and  the  phrase  "she  is  Sita-Savitri"  [Savitri  is  an- 
other mythological  woman  who  sacrificed  for  her  husband.  She  followed  him  to  the  under- 
world and  managed  to  bring  him  back.  She  thereby  extended  wifely  duty  beyond  the  grave.] 
is  one  of  ultimate  praise  for  a  woman.  It  denotes  an  acknowledgment  of  her  submissiveness 
and  her  vnllingness  to  sacrifice  for  her  husband.  The  image  of  Sita  is  so  powerfiil  and  perva- 
sive in  the  Indian  culture  that  is  taken  for  granted  that  she  is  the  ideal  woman  and  therefore  a 
model  for  Hindu  women  to  emulate.  There  is  a  growing  awareness  that  the  myth  of  Sita 
needs  to  be  deconstructed,  however,  she  is  still  the  role  model  for  the  majority  of  Hindu 
women. 

6.  Hindu  society  was  divided  into  four  major  varnas  [caste]:  the  Brahmins,  Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas 
and  Shudras.  Shudras  were  the  lowest  of  the  four  castes. 

7.  Agnipariksha  is  an  ordeal  by  fire.  Sita  underwent  one  when  Rama  initially  Ravana  rescued  her 
to  prove  her  chastity.  Some  interpretations  of  the  Ramayana  do  not  incorporate  the  second 
agni pariksha  which  Rama  insists  she  undergo  after  they  rctxirn  to  Ram's  kingdom.  Sita  re- 
fuses and  leaves  Rama. 

8.  A  form  of  marriage  where  women  of  ropl  birth  choose  their  husbands  from  the  princess 
which  are  assembled.  The  princes  were  sometimes  required  to  perform  feats  of  strength  to 
win  the  hand  of  the  princess. 

9.  Kaikeyi  had  driven  his  chariot  during  battle  and  had  been  given  two  boons  [wishes]  as  a 
reward  for  her  devoted  care  of  the  king  when  he  was  injured. 

10.  Subramaniam,  Kamala,  Ramayana  (Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan:  Bombay,  1981),  127. 

11.  Ibid., 128. 

12.  Ibid.,  128.  Sita  sounds  like  a  rather  modern  and  independent  woman  here! 

13.  Ibid., 129. 

14.  Ibid., 129-130. 

15.  The  word  "insult"  is  used  to  convey  a  particular  thought  process  which  transcends  cultural 
boundaries  and  in  which  labeling  a  male  with  "feminine"  qualities  or  characteristics  is  de- 
meaning. This  process  necessitates  labeling  certain  mannerisms  as  feminine  and  therefore  not 
desirable. 

16.  Subramaniam,  op.  cit.,128. 

17.  Lakshmana's  wife  Urmila,  Sita's  sister,  does  note  accompany  her  husband  to  the  forest. 
Lakshman  states  that  her  dharma  is  to  wait  for  him  in  the  palace  and  take  care  of  the  elders. 
When  Lakshman  retxirns,  they  pick  up  the  thread  of  their  married  life.  Clearly,  she  does  not 
argue  with  him  or  argues  to  no  avail. 

18.  This  pregnancy  brings  up  an  interesting  point.  As  motherhood  is  so  revered  in  the  Hindu 
culture,  how  is  it  that  the  perfect  woman  and  perfect  wife  has  not  gotten  pregnant  before  the 
exile  or  during  its  fourteen  year  duration? 
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19.  Where  is  Rama's  concern  for  his  delicate  wife  whom  he  felt  would  be  unable  to  live  in  the 
forest  during  his  exile?  It  is  curious  that  he  would  abandon  her  now,  pregnant  and  on  her  own. 
It  is  fortuitous  for  her  that  Valmiki  accepts  her  into  his  ashram  as  most  people  would  have 
considered  a  repudiated  wife  inauspicious.  However,  Valmiki  knows  that  Sita  is  blameless. 
Sita  had  stated  earlier,  in  reference  to  the  fourteen-year  exile,  that  she  would  not  survive 
without  Rama.  She  clearly  does  survive  during  this  second  separation.  This  illustrates  her 
strength  of  character,  her  survival  skills  and  her  developing  autonomy.  Clearly  there  has  been 
a  change  in  her  attitude  towards  Rama.  Her  new  autonomy  is  illustrated  when  she  refuses  to 
participate  in  the  second  agniparisha. 

20.  This  image  is  perpetuated  even  today  in  countless  media  and  literary  portrayals  of  Indian 
women. 

21.  Ravana  had  received  a  boon  from  the  gods  that  he  could  not  be  killed  by  any  of  them.  He  then 
proceeded  to  wreak  havoc.  The  gods  appealed  to  Vishnu  who  realized  that  only  a  man  could 
kill  Ravana.  In  his  arrogance,  Ravana  had  overlooked  that  possibility.  Therefore,  Vishnu  was 
incarnated  as  a  human  being,  Rama,  whose  purpose  was  to  eliminate  Ravana. 

22.  Recall  the  famous  war  that  took  place  after  Helen  of  Troy  was  kidnapped. 

23.  The  story  of  the  Mahabharatha  centers  around  the  conflict  between  two  sets  of  cousins:  the 
Pandavas  and  the  Kauravas. 

24.  If  it  is  Hindu  dharma  to  obey  one's  parents,  then  why  do  the  Pandavas  not  obey  the  revocation 
of  her  statement?  It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  not  general  consensus  on  whether  this 
revocation  was  actually  uttered. 

25.  Nalayani  was  married  to  a  filthy,  repulsive  and  despotic  sage.  She,  however,  as  proper  a  Hindu 
wife  should,  behaved  impeccably  and  treated  him  with  the  respect  due  to  him  as  her  pati- 
parmeshwar  [husband  as  god].  Years  later,  he  shows  his  true  form  and  just  like  Beauty  and  the 
Beast,  he  is  really  young  and  handsome.  For  her  faithful  service,  he  gives  her  a  boon.  She 
wishes  that  "he  love  her  as  five  men,  in  five  different  forms,  yet  always  coming  back  to  and 
merging  into  one".  The  young  couple  are  happy  until  he  decided  he  wants  to  go  into  solitary 
meditation.  Nalayani,  not  happy  with  his  decision,  meditates  and  in  return  for  this,  she  is 
granted  a  boon  from  the  gods.  She  states  that  she  wants  her  husband — however,  she  states 
"my  husband'  five  times.  Therefore,  the  gods  decree  that  she  wall  be  reborn  and  marry  five 
husbands,  hence,  her  rebirth  as  Draupadi. 

There  is  a  subtle  yet  important  nuance  here.  As  a  proper  wafe,  she  should  assist  her  husband 
to  achieve  his  dharma.  Yet,  due  to  Nalayani's  love  for  her  husband,  she  cannot  bear  to  be 
separated  from  him.  To  be  true  to  her  dharma,  should  she  pray  for  and  support  his  pursuit  of 
dharma  or  should  she  pray  for  his  return  as  her  husband?  One  needs  to  further  examine  her 
motives  for  desiring  his  return.  Is  it  love  for  him  or  her  unwillingness  to  live  alone?  As  his 
wife,  should  her  concern  for  his  salvation  through  the  achievement  of  dharma  and  thereby 
fulfilling  her  dharma  or  is  it  appropriate  for  her  to  want  his  return? 

It  is  interesting  that  polyandry  is  introduce  here.  Why  should  the  gods  insist  on  five  separate 
husbands,  and  not  her  original  wish  of  her  husband  loving  "her  as  five  men"?  It  could  be 
argued  that  the  five  Pandava  brothers  constitute  on  essence  as  they  are  brothers,  but  I  would 
argue  against  this  interpretation.  As  an  alternative  interpretation  I  would  suggest  that  marry- 
ing five  brothers  keeps  her  sexuality  with  the  family.  Is  polyandry  introduced  here  as  it  is 
present  within  society?  Or  is  it  used  as  a  subtle  means  of  controlling  women's  sexuality?  Draupadi 
resides  with  only  one  husband  at  a  time,  in  annual  cycles — would  this  then  be  considered 
serial  or  sequential  monogamy?  Polygamy,  in  its  current  form,  does  not  incorporate  a  one- 
woman-at-a-time  concept.  The  man  is  free  to  sexually  engage  all  the  wives  at  his  pleasure. 
The  reason  given  for  Draupadi  taking  one  husband  at  a  time  is  to  alleviate  any  tension  among 
the  men.  However,  why  is  this  not  incorporated  for  polygamy?  Is  in  not  as  important  to 
alleviate  tension  among  the  women?  It  is,  unfortunately,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
deconstruct  the  concept  of  polyandry  in  relation  to  female  sexuality. 
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26.  Lai,  P.,  translated,  The Mahabharata  ofVyasa,  (Vikas  Publishing  House  Pvt.,  Ltd.:  New  Delhi, 
1980),  158. 

27.  Another  example  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  women  based  on  the  'sexual  fickleness'  of  women, 
according  to  Manu,  as  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

28.  Lai,  op.  cit.,  158-159. 

29.  Ibid.,  27. 

30.  Ibid.,  145. 

31.  Ibid.,  145. 

32.  Ibid.,  27. 

33.  Ibid.,  132. 

34.  Ibid.,  132. 

35.  Ibid.,  132. 

36.  If  a  man  can  only  have  one  wife,  how  is  it  that  a  woman  can  dare  to  have  more? 

37.  Lai,  op.  cit.,  132. 

38.  This  brings  up  another  subde  nuance  ofdharma.  Which  is  the  Pandava's  greater  duty:  to  their 
elder  brother,  Yudhisthira,  who  has  lost  everything  and  has  then  staked  their  wafe  in  a  game  of 
dice,  or  is  it  to  their  loyal  and  chaste  wdfe  who  is  being  mistreated  in  front  of  them?  If  duty  to 
an  elder  brother  supersedes  their  duty  to  their  wife,  is  there  a  point  where  they  would  have 
intervened  to  protect  Draupadi?  What  if  she  had  been  raped  or  killed  before  their  eyes? 
Would  the  Pandavas  have  allowed  that  and  then  avenged  her  death?  One  also  needs  to  exam- 
ine why  they  would  have  avenged  her  death.  Is  it  because  it  was  wrong  to  deprive  her  of  her 
virtue  and/or  her  life  or  would  it  have  been  to  protect  their  honor  as  men  and  warriors  as  a 
possession  of  theirs  had  been  mishandled?  The  bottom  line  appears  to  be:  where  does  loyalty 
to  the  wife  fall  in  the  pecking  order  oi dharma> 

39.  Lai,  op.  cit.,  142. 

40.  Mitter,  Sara,  Dharmas  Daughters  (Rutgers  University  Press:  New  Brunswick,  1991),  93. 

41.  Ibid.,  96. 

42.  Donigcr,  Wendy,  translated,  with  Brian  K.  Smith,  The  Laws  of  Manu,  (Penguin  Group:  Lon- 
don, 1991),  197. 

43.  Ibid.,  197-198. 

44.  Ibid.,  198. 

45.  Ibid.,  208. 

46.  Narasimhan,  Sakuntala,  Sati:  Widow  Burning  in  India,  (Anchor  Books:  New  York,  1990),  55. 

47.  Census  of  India,  1981,  Series  i.  Part  3A,  General  Economic  Tables,  Office  of  Registrar,  Gen- 
eral and  Census  Commissioner  as  cited  in  a  publication  by  the  government.  Department  of 
Women  and  Child  Development,  Ministry  of  Welfare. 

48.  Narasimhan,  op.  cit.,  149. 

49.  Ibid.,  149. 

50.  Ibid.,  58. 
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Exceptions  to  the  Rule:  German  Women  in 
Music  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 


Christine  A.  Colin 


Women,  in  general,  possess  no  artistic  sensibility. ..nor  genius.  They  can  acquire  a 

knowledge. ..of anything  through  hard  work.  But  the  celestial  fire  that  emblazons  and 

ignites  the  soul,  the  inspiration  that  consumes  and  devours...,  these  sublime  ecstasies 

that  reside  in  the  depths  of  the  heart  are  always  lacking  in  women's  writings.  These 

creations  are  as  cold  and  pretty  as  women;  they  have  an  abundance  of  spirit  but  lack 

soul;  they  are  a  hundred  times  more  reasoned  than  impassioned^ 

Q\m^  ean-Jacques  Rousseau  penned  these  words  in  1758,  reflecting  the 
■y-  general  opinion  of  the  talents  of  women  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
m     Rousseau's  writings  were  influential  across  Europe,  reaching  beyond 
%-i^      national  boundaries.  In  1793,  an  article  appeared  in  the  Musikalisches 
Wochenblatt,  in  which  the  (male)  author  posed  two  important  questions,  based 
upon  Rousseau's  ideas.  "Is  this  art  [composing]  too  high,  too  difficult  for  the 
female  capacity — which,  in  other  respects,  is  not  below  ours — or  does  compos- 
ing presuppose  too  much  learning?  Or  is  the  situation  more  dependent  upon 
other  circumstances?"' 

Throughout  most  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  attitudes  toward  European 
women  remained  the  same.  Many  prominent  writers,  including  Rousseau,  sup- 
ported the  idea  that  women  did  not  command  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
capacity  to  learn  and  that  knowledge  was  an  unnecessary  and  even  dangerous 
tool  in  the  hands  of  women.  Knowledge,  according  to  these  eighteenth-century 
figures,  could  only  detract  from  a  woman's  true  calling  as  wife  and  mother,  and 
undermine  her  domestic  role.'  The  pursuit  of  professional  goals  by  women  was 
considered  detrimental  to  the  domestic  role  women  were  expected  to  fulfill,  as 
pointed  out  by  Johann  Campe  in  his  statement  regarding  women  in  music: 
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"Among  a  hundred  praiseworthy  female  composers  hardly  one  can  be  found 
who  fulfills  simultaneously  all  the  duties  of  a  reasonable  and  good  wife,  an  at- 
tentive and  efficient  housekeeper,  and  a  concerned  mother."*  Given  the  cultural 
imperative  discouraging  women  from  engaging  in  music  professionally,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  were  few  female  composers  in  eighteenth  century  Ger- 
many. Even  fewer  of  these  women  are  recognized  as  significant  composers  in 
the  music  history  textbooks  of  the  twentieth  century.'  In  fact,  the  great  majority 
of  these  textbooks  do  not  even  mention  the  achievements  of  women  in  music 
until  the  nineteenth  century,  these  texts  ignore  the  presence  of  women  in  music 
who  preceded  the  famous  figures  of  Clara  Wieck  Schumann  (1819-1896),  Fanny 
Mendelssohn  Hensel  (1805-1847),  and  finally  Alma  Mahler  (1879-1964). 

Why  are  women  composers  of  the  eighteenth  century  neglected  when  there 
were  a  number  of  eighteenth-century  women  actively  engaged  in  musical  ac- 
tivities? Appendix  A  lists  thirty  women  who  were  active  in  music  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1784,  there  were  more  than  three  hundred  and  forty  mu- 
sicians working  in  the  Germanic  Empire.  It  is  doubtful  that  these  thirty  women 
were  included  in  this  figure  since  women  were  not  recognized  as  professionals. 
I  argue  that  these  women  should  be  studied  and  evaluated  with  the  same  vigor 
that  is  applied  to  the  study  of  male  musicians.  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to 
examine  briefly  the  vast  amount  of  evidence  that  exists  concerning  the  musical 
activities  of  women  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  point  out  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  this  area. 

Studies  in  the  history  of  women,  and  their  consequent  role  in  what  may  be 
called  "total  history",  are  still  a  relatively  new  development.  It  has  only  been 
within  the  last  twenty  years  that  major  works  have  appeared  in  the  field  of 
women's  history.  In  order  to  present  a  balanced  view  of  history,  we  must  study 
not  just  the  "great  white  men,"  but  also  the  other  players  who  added  to  the 
development  of  history.  To  exclude  the  contributions  of  women,  for  example,  is 
to  dismiss  out  of  hand  half  of  the  population.  Is  it  really  safe  to  assume  that  all 
history — or  even  all  music  history — was  guided  by  the  actions  and  thoughts  of 
only  men?  As  Natalie  Zemon  Davis  remarked  in  1975, 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  interested  in  the  history  of  both  women  and  men.... Our 
goal  is  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  sexes,  of  gender  groups  in  the  historical 
past.  Our  goal  is  to  discover  the  range  in  sex  roles  and  in  sexual  symbolism  in  different 
societies  and  periods,  to  find  out  what  meaning  they  had  and  how  they  functioned  to 
maintain  the  social  order  or  to  promote  its  change." 

The  roles  and  activities  of  eighteenth  century  male  composers  have  already  been 
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studied.  Yet  women  remain  a  relative  mystery,  despite  the  body  of  evidence  that 
exists  to  show  that  they  did  play  an  active  role  in  musical  activity. 

With  the  rise  of  "gender  studies,"  new  interest  has  begun  to  develop  in  the 
contributions  of  both  sexes.  One  influential  figure  in  the  study  of  gender  has 
been  Joan  Scott,  who  urged  that  gender  be  developed  as  a  category  of  analysis 
just  like  class  and  race.  It  was  Scott  who  concluded  that  "gender  is  a  primary 
way  of  signifying  relationships  of  power."7Thus,  by  examining  the  role  of  women 
composers  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  comparing  them  to  that  of  their  male 
counterparts,  we  may  then  make  some  assumptions  about  power  and  social 
relationships  in  the  eighteenth  century.  True  history  must  be  total  history.  It 
must  examine  not  just  the  outstanding  figures,  but  also  the  smaller,  more  pe- 
ripheral influences  as  well.  This  project  strives  to  fill  in  some  of  the  gaps  in  our 
historical  fabric  by  providing  information  and  raising  important  questions  for 
further  study  about  the  contributions  of  a  forgotten  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion— the  eighteenth-century  women  musicians.  In  doing  so,  perhaps  we  may 
then  redefine  and  enlarge  the  traditional  notions  of  history. 

Works  dealing  exclusively  with  women,  or  even  including  women,  are  still 
fairly  new.  Two  important  sources  for  this  study  are  both  biobibliographies  of 
women  composers.  The  first,  published  in  1978,  is  Women  Composers: ^  Hand- 
Ifook,  by  Susan  Stern.'  Basically,  this  work  is  a  compilation  of  women  musicians 
and  composers  beginning  in  about  the  fifteenth  century.  Stern  lists,  where  pos- 
sible, the  dates  of  the  woman;  the  place  of  birth,  death,  or  musical  activity;  and 
finally,  each  woman's  profession  and  the  types  of  music  she  composed.  The 
second  important  biobibliography  is  called  Women  in  Music:  J  Biobibliographyy 
published  in  1975.'  It  was  compiled  by  Don  L.  Hixson  and  Don  Hennessee. 
Though  not  as  complete  a  listing  as  the  later  work,  Women  Composers,  Women  in 
Music,  it  is  a  good  starting  point  for  any  examination  of  women  in  music. 

Works  on  women  in  music  are  still  not  abundant.  Among  the  most  helpful 
sources  is  a  book  titled  Women  Making  Music,  edited  by  Jane  Bowers  and  Judith 
Tick.  Of  course,  no  musical  study  would  be  complete  without  consulting  the 
"bible"  of  musicology,  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. '°  The 
articles  in  this  set  of  volumes  proved  to  be  very  valuable  to  this  study.  Of  sup- 
porting value,  particularly  in  determining  the  scope  of  research  on  women  in 
music  in  general,  were  two  other  works.  The  Musical  Woman:  An  International 
Perspective,  edited  by  Judith  Lang  Zaimont,  and  Women  in  Music;  An  Anthology 
of  Source  Readings  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Present,  edited  by  Carol  Neuls- 
Bates."The  mainstream  music  history  textbooks  were  not  of  much  help  to  this 
project,  and  in  fact  spurred  on  the  interest  in  it,  mainly  because  they  simply  do 
not  discuss  eighteenth-century  women  composers.  Thus,  I  could  not  rely  upon 
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traditional  music  history  sources  to  find  descriptions  of  the  works  by  these 
women,  but  had  to  look  elsewhere. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  these  forgotten  women  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  to  demonstrate  that  these  female  musicians  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  musical  world  of  their  age  and  deserve  to  be  stud- 
ied. Much  work  remains  to  be  done  in  this  field  in  order  to  present  a  balanced 
picture  of  the  eighteenth-century  musical  scene.  This  examination  will  focus 
on  the  experiences  of  six  representative  women:  Countess  Maria  Theresa  Grafin 
von  Ahlefeldt  (1755-1823);  Anna  Amalia,  Princess  of  Prussia  (1723-1787);  Anna 
Amalia,  Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar  (1739-1807);  Maria  Margherita  Grimani,  court 
musician  (fl.  i8th  century);  Maria  Theresa  von  Paradis,  pianist  (1759-1824);  and 
Corona  Elisabeth  Wilhelmina  von  Schroter,  court  musician,  soprano,  and  ac- 
tress (1751-1802).  These  six  women  provide  an  illustrative  cross-section  of  the 
women  who  became  involved  in  music  during  this  time,  and  they  are  also  among 
the  few  women  who  have  been  recognized  in  the  field  of  music  history."  Pri- 
mary sources  embodying  the  eighteenth-century  view  of  women  and  their 
"proper"  roles  were  very  helpfiJ  in  researching  this  project.  Chief  among  these 
sources  were  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau's  writings,  including  Emi/e,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  tract  primarily  concerning  male  education.'' 

Women's  Education 

Theoretically,  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  contemporary  sociopolitical 
trends  were  shifting,  granting  women  equal  status  in  education  and  legal  rights, 
trends  which  were  then  reflected  in  an  increase  in  women's  participation  in  the 
world  of  bourgeois  music  making.  Despite  these  theoretical  gains,  however,  the 
women  of  the  eighteenth  century  continued  to  face  the  strong  traditional  barri- 
ers to  participation  that  had  prevailed  across  Europe  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

Rousseau  discusses  the  education  of  women  in  his  novel  Emi/e.  He  asserts 
that  women  must  recognize  and  attend  the  duties  of  their  sex,  and  that  "the 
search  for  abstract  and  speculative  truths,  for  principles  and  axioms  in  science, 
for  all  that  tends  to  wide  generalization,  is  beyond  a  woman's  grasp...."  and  that 
women  should  concentrate  their  studies  on  principles  discovered  by  men  and 
work  "to  make  the  observations  which  lead  men  to  discover  those  principles."'* 
Further,  Rousseau  asserts,  women  are  not  capable  of  genius,  a  trait  which  the 
eighteenth-century  world  believed  was  necessary  to  compose  true  art.  Rather, 
Rousseau  concludes,  "Woman  has  more  wit,  man  more  genius;  woman  ob- 
serves, man  reasons.... "''  According  to  Rousseau,  men  and  women  embody  dif- 
ferent sets  of  characteristics  that,  when  combined,  form  a  complete  being.  Thus, 
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women  are  the  perfect  complement  to  men.  Women  possess  inferior  traits,  how- 
ever, and  are  subordinate  to  men  in  talent.  Thus,  women  are  not  capable  of  the 
same  level  of  creativity  as  men. 

Male  Composers  and  Musicians 

Before  examining  the  role  of  the  women  composers  and  their  significance  in 
the  eighteenth-century  musical  world,  I  will  examine  the  musical  climate  of  the 
period.  According  to  Johann  Nikolaus  Forkel,  who  was  the  first  biographer  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  there  were  more  than  three  hundred  and  forty  compos- 
ers working  in  the  German-speaking  European  lands  in  1784.'*  The  vast  major- 
ity of  these  musicians  were  employed  in  the  various  courts,  and  were  master 
craftsfnen  of  socially  pleasing  music  to  be  performed  mainly  for  royal  patrons 
and  guests  at  the  court.  These  musicians  were  asked  to  do  no  more;  they  wrote 
music  to  order,  and  most  of  their  work  was  "occasional  music,"  which  was  liter- 
ally music  for  the  occasion,  whatever  that  might  be.'^  Their  job  was  to  write 
what  music  was  necessary,  when  it  was  necessary.  That  meant  writing  masses, 
operas,  symphonies,  dances,  or  whatever  might  be  requested  at  the  direction  of 
the  patron.  In  return,  the  court  supported  the  musicians.  If  a  composer  was 
lucl^,  he  might  be  able  to  send  his  manuscripts  to  a  likely  patron  and  be  com- 
pensated with  money  rather  than  trinkets  like  watches  or  snuffboxes. 

The  status  of  the  court  musician  varied  from  court  to  court.  He  (for  most 
were  men)  was  quite  simply  an  higher  servant.  In  some  courts,  however,  the 
composer  might  be  able  to  become  a  favored  higher  servant,  or  even  become  so 
important  to  his  patron  that  his  salary  would  be  increased  and  he  would  be 
granted  an  unusual  amount  of  freedom,  especially  concerning  his  music. 

Slighdy  higher  on  the  scale  was  the  Kapellmeister,  (literally  the  master  of  the 
kapelle),  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Kapelle,  or  court  musical  group.  He  was 
responsible  for  supervising  not  only  the  music  and  performance  of  the  Kapelle, 
but  also  for  supervising  and  determining  the  discipline,  behavior,  and  good 
manners  of  his  subordinate  members.  The  Kapellmeister,  however,  had  less 
freedom  than  the  court  composer,  and  was  bound  more  tighdy  to  the  support  of 
the  patron. 

The  other  members  of  the  court  musical  circle  were  also  indebted  to  the 
patron  in  some  manner  or  another,  and  derived  their  means  of  support  from  the 
graciousness  of  the  patron.  These  court  musicians,  who  were  always  in  atten- 
dance at  the  court,  would  perform  any  music  the  patron  had  commissioned  or 
wished  to  have  performed  for  him  or  her.  Women  did  have  a  more  significant 
role  as  the  patrons  of  music,  since  there  were  females  who  reigned  at  many  of 
the  European  courts.  Of  course,  as  mentioned  above,  the  musical  climate  var- 
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ied  greatly,  and  was  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  patron.  While  there  is 
no  strong  evidence  to  support  the  claim  that  women  patrons  were  more  likely 
than  men  to  select  and  support  women  musicians  over  their  male  counterparts, 
certain  patrons  apparendy  did.  One  such  figure  was  the  Duchess  Anna  Amalia 
of  Weimar,  who  often  granted  stipends  to  women  singers  who  impressed  her. 

One  important  fact  to  be  noted  here  is  that  before  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  music  in  the  German-speaking  areas  of  Europe  had  served  chiefly 
as  the  servant  of  religion;  after  about  1750,  music  became  a  social  necessity  in 
determining  culture  and  by  the  end  of  the  century,  liturgical  music  had  become 
merely  a  by-product  of  the  Kapellmeister's  activity.  It  no  longer  took  prece- 
dence in  the  musical  activity  at  court.'*  This  transformation  reflected  changes 
not  only  in  views  on  religion  but  also  the  growth  and  development  of  new 
instruments  and  musical  genres,  primarily  the  creation  of  orchestral  music  and 
the  expansion  of  opera,  neither  of  which  was  deemed  appropriate  for  liturgical 
purposes.  Music  was  increasingly  identified  not  with  pious  worship,  but  rather 
with  spectacle  and  pageantry.  Thus,  the  demands  made  upon  the  court  musi- 
cians reflected  these  changes. 

Once  the  shift  was  made  to  secular  music  in  the  courts,  the  orchestra  flour- 
ished, composed  of  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  horns,  and  strings.  Orchestras  came 
to  be  considered  the  commodity  of  the  wealthy  during  this  time,  since  the  aver- 
age city  could  not  afford  to  support  such  a  large  musical  organization  without 
support  from  wealthy  patrons.''  As  an  obvious  outgrowth  of  this  trend,  it  was  in 
the  courts  that  musicians  were  able  to  experiment  with  instrumental  forms  and 
develop  the  classical  symphony  and  concerto,  although  most  of  the  German 
courts  also  sponsored  large  opera  productions. 

The  court  was  thus  the  source  of  training  and  support  for  promising  young 
musicians.  Most,  though  not  all,  of  the  prominent  musicians  of  the  eighteenth 
century  came  from  musical  families,  and  gained  much  of  their  early  training  at 
home  from  their  fathers.  One  noteworthy  exception  to  this  tendency  is  Georg 
Frideric  Handel  (1685-1759)  whose  father  was  a  surgeon.'"  Once  young  boys 
had  shown  some  promising  inclination  towards  a  musical  instrument  or  dem- 
onstrated exceptional  talent  in  singing,  they  were  immediately  placed  in  a  choir 
or  under  the  care  of  a  wealthy  patron.  Boys  who  displayed  great  promise  as 
singers  were  also  castrated  at  a  very  early  age,  to  guarantee  the  longevity  of  their 
pure  and  angelic  sound.  These  singers  became  known  as  castrati  sopranos,  a 
practice  that  died  out  sometime  in  the  nineteenth  century  (although  not  com- 
pletely until  the  twentieth  century)  with  the  growing  number  of  women  who 
became  active  in  the  musical  sphere  of  performance. 

What  the  courts  were  able  to  provide,  then,  was  a  succession  of  practicing 
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musicians  and  composers,  who  then  became  available  for  public  engagements." 
By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  new  public  concert  tradition  would  be 
in  force  and  professional  musicians  would  begin  to  outpace  the  amateurs.  Wealthy 
patrons,  as  well,  would  become  less  frequent,  replaced  by  collective  sponsors 
and  public  support." 

The  transitional  period  of  eighteenth-century  music  was  profoundly  influ- 
enced by  the  patronage  of  one  man:  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  (1712-1786). 
No  ordinary  patron,  Frederick  forms  a  solid  foundation  for  music  history  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  A  talented  musician  and  composer  himself,  Frederick  was 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  music,  and  sought  to  create  his  own  musical 
dictatorship.  He  singlehandedly  organized  and  regulated  the  structure  of  musi- 
cal life  in  Berlin  during  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  he  provided  a  strong 
influence  on  other  musical  patrons  of  the  era.''  Frederick  was  also  instrumental 
in  encouraging  growing  activity  by  women  in  the  field  of  music,  and  urged  both 
his  sister  and  his  niece  to  continue  their  musical  training  and  activity  to  pursue 
more  professional  goals.  Frederick  himself  served  as  music  tutor  for  these  women 
in  their  early  years,  and  became  strongly  convinced  that  music  and  art  were 
imperative  for  the  formation  of  a  truly  cultured  soul. 

Why  Were  Women  Excluded? 

What  was  the  role  of  women  in  the  environment  depicted  above,  and  what  part 
did  they  play  in  the  musical  world  of  the  eighteenth  century?  Perhaps  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  world  of  music  was  the 
matter  of  professional  training.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  music  became  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum  in  both  private  and 
public  schools,  and  despite  this  inclusion  and  the  growing  number  of  female 
performers,  either  vocalists  or  pianists,  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  very  few  of 
the  female  singers  were  receiving  professional  training.'*  Johann  Adam  Hiller, 
an  opera  composer  and  pedagogue  of  Leipzig,  was  one  of  the  first  to  champion 
professional  training  for  female  singers.  One  of  his  first  students  was  Corona 
Schroter,  who  went  on  to  compose  a  number  of/ieder  (art  songs)  for  voice.  This 
inaccessibility  of  training  for  women  is  reflected  in  a  report  from  the  Allgemeine 
Musikalische  ZeitungodjgS:  "Until  now  only  boys  have  been  instructed  in  sing- 
ing. But  why  should  girls  be  excluded  from  singing?  Are  not  the  best  voices 
often  found  among  persons  of  the  opposite  sex,  who  moreover  are  not  subjected 
to  the  male  change  of  voice?"'' 

This  lack  of  available  professional  training  for  women  reflected  society's  views 
regarding  the  unseemliness  of  a  woman  performing  in  public.'*  This  view  ex- 
tended not  only  to  singers  but  to  pianists  as  well.  Such  behavior — one  could 
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scarcely  call  it  a  profession — might  endanger  the  morals  and  character  of  a  lady, 
and  would  most  certainly  damage  her  reputation.  Further,  women  had  few  op- 
portunities to  achieve  the  level  of  training  necessary  to  pursue  a  concert  career, 
especially  as  a  pianist,  since  piano  was  not  taught  in  the  schools  until  after 
i8oo.*7  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  some  women  were  able  to  become  noted 
performers  and  teachers.  The  best  example  of  such  a  woman  is  Maria  Theresia 
von  Paradis,  who  toured  for  only  part  of  her  professional  life. 

The  conditions  that  prevented  women  from  entering  the  public  sphere  of 
music  were  the  very  reasons  that  women  began  to  focus  their  performing  and 
creative  abilities  on  music  intended  solely  for  the  private  spheres  of  the  home  or 
salon.  The  chief  form  found  in  these  private  spheres  was  the  lieder,  or  art  song. 

It  is  important  to  note  at  this  juncture  that,  although  the  female  composers 
of  this  period  did  not  engrave  their  names  upon  the  profession,  the  literary 
sources  and  musical  style  of  their  lieder  did  not  differ  significantly  from  those 
of  their  male  counterparts.*' Yet  in  spite  of  the  quality  and  skill  of  these  compo- 
sitions, even  as  late  as  1844  a  Viennese  salon  hostess,  Caroline  Pichler,  revealed 
the  depth  of  their  obscurity: 

There  still  has  not  been  a  woman  who  has  succeeded  as  a  composer.  There  are  success- 
ful female  artists  and  female  poets,  and  even  though  a  woman  has  never  excelled  in 
any  art  or  science  as  greatly  as  a  man,  they  nevertheless  have  made  considerable  progress. 
Not  so  in  music.  And  to  be  sure  one  would  think  that  this  art... would  be  the  best 
means  in  which  the  female  spirit  could  express  itself.'' 

Why  are  these  women  unknown?  The  answer  stems  from  two  sides  of  a 
common  source:  that  women's  horizons  and  accomplishments  in  the  eighteenth 
century  were  confined  to  the  home.  First,  women's  pieces  were  largely  unpub- 
lished, since  the  publishing  profession  was  run  exclusively  by  men  and,  there- 
fore, these  pieces  remained  unknown  to  the  majority  of  the  musical  audience. 
To  combat  this  injustice,  some  later  women  composers  began  to  publish  their 
works  under  male  authorship.  For  instance,  Luise  Reichart  (1779-1826)  included 
several  of  her  early  lieder  in  a  collection  of  her  father's  songs;  Fanny  Mendelssohn 
Hensel  (1805-1847)  published  three  early  songs  under  her  brother  Felix's  name; 
and  Clara  Wieck  Schumann  (1819-1896)  published  jointly  with  her  husband 
Robert,  without  distinguishing  which  Schumann  composed  each  piece.  Yet  this 
was  difficult  to  do,  and  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  views  were  still  too  con- 
servative to  challenge  the  system  in  such  a  manner. 

In  addition  to  remaining  unpublished,  however,  most  female  composers  did 
not  travel  or  tour  extensively  as  their  male  counterparts.  Thus  they  lacked  the 
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opportunity  to  perform  for  a  wide  variety  of  audiences  and  meet  influential 
members  of  the  musical  and  publishing  communities,  contacts  which  were  es- 
sential to  establish  a  reputation  in  the  professional  sphere.^° 

By  the  end  of  eighteenth  century,  however,  women  were  becoming  more 
vocal  in  their  criticism  of  the  existing  system.  Amalia  Hoist  loudly  proclaimed 
the  rights  of  women  in  1791: 

In  the  name  of  our  entire  sex  I  challenge  men  to  show  why  they  have  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  right  to  degrade  a  full  half  of  the  human  race,  to  deny  them  the  sources 
of  knowledge.... In  the  first  duty  of  mankind,  which  requires  that  all  our  powers  be 
developed  to  their  highest  perfection,  we  want  to  be  free.  Here  we  share  rights 
equally... Before  we  are  man  or  woman,  citizen  or  citizeness,  husband  or  wife,  we  are 
human  beings.'' 

The  attitude  of  Amalia  Hoist  clearly  echoes  the  sentiments  of  Scott  and 
other  prominent  scholars  in  the  new  gender  studies:  the  key  here  is  the  defini- 
tion of  social  relationships  and  relationships  of  power.  By  excluding  women 
from  the  profession  sphere,  and  by  condemning  their  work  as  inferior  to  that  of 
their  male  counterparts,  the  men  who  controlled  the  world  of  music  were  thus 
empowered  by  the  subjugation  of  females.  If  women  were  given  equal  rights  in 
terms  of  education,  opportunities,  and  remuneration,  this  male  empowerment 
would  disappear  and  women  would  gain  at  least  seemingly  equal  footing.  For 
the  eighteenth-century  world,  such  a  thought  was  horrifying. 

Countess  Maria  Theresia  Ahlefeldt 

Who  were  these  women  composers  and  musicians,  and  what  was  their  musical 
experience  Uke?To  better  answer  this  question,  I  will  sketch  the  musical  lives  of 
six  women.  These  six  figures  were  chosen  as  representatives  based  upon  the 
availabiUty  of  materials  once  I  had  completed  the  initial  search  for  women  en- 
gaged in  musical  activity  in  the  eighteenth  century.  From  the  names  Usted  in 
Appendbc  A,  I  narrowed  the  list  down  by  looking  at  women  discussed  in  The 
New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  The  Concise  Baker's  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Musicians,  or  in  both,  since  that  provided  a  foundation  to  build 
upon.^'  These  are  women  who  have  been  at  least  recognized  as  musicians  by 
historians,  although  not  yet  acknowledged  by  main-stream  musicology.  These 
women  also  represent  a  cross-section  of  the  musically  trained  portion  of  society, 
since  it  would  not  be  until  the  late  nineteenth  century,  with  the  implementation 
of  compulsory  public  education,  that  music  training  would  be  accessible  to  even 
the  lower  classes  of  society. 
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Countess  Maria  Theresia  Ahlefeldt  was  a  German  composer,  writer,  and 
pianist.  Born  the  daughter  of  Prince  Alexander  Ferdinand  of  Thurn  and  Taxis, 
she  spent  her  early  years  at  her  father's  court  at  Regensberg.  In  1780,  she  mar- 
ried the  Danish  diplomat  Count  Ferdinand  Ahlefeldt.  From  1780 -1790  the  couple 
lived  at  the  court  of  the  last  Margrave  of  Ansbach,  Karl  Alexander.  It  was  at 
this  court  that  the  Countess  became  active  in  musical  and  literary  spheres." 

In  1791,  after  the  court  of  Ansbach  was  dissolved,  the  Countess  and  her  hus- 
band moved  to  Denmark,  where  Count  Ferdinand  became  the  superintendent 
of  the  royal  theater  in  Copenhagen.  He  held  this  post  from  1792  until  1794. 
Here,  as  at  the  Court  of  Ansbach,  the  Countess  was  able  to  pursue  her  musical 
activities.  She  came  to  public  notice  as  a  composer,  and  achieved  a  great  deal  of 
success  with  her  four-act  opera-ballet,  Telemakpa  Calypsos  Oe,  which  she  com- 
posed in  1792.  She  composed  all  the  orchestral  numbers  for  this  work,  as  well  as 
the  vocal  numbers  found  in  Act  Two.^* 

Telemak  was  based  upon  a  libretto  by  Vincenzo  Galeotti,  who  was  a  renowned 
Italian  ballet  master,  and  the  ballet  ran  for  thirty-seven  performances  until  1813 
in  Copenhagen  alone.  It  was  a  tremendous  success.  Rooted  in  the  period  of 
galanterie  and  sensibility,  Telemak  also  demonstrates  the  influence  of  operetta 
and,  at  times,  has  a  classical  shape  reminiscent  of  Cluck. ^^ 

Other  works  by  the  Countess  Ahlefeldt  include:  Incidental  music  for 
Vaeddemalet  for  which  the  manuscript  has  been  lost;  the  libretto  and  music  to 
Lafolie,  ou  Quel  conte!,  for  which  the  music  has  been  lost;  various  vocal  pieces, 
including  a  cantata  entitled  L'harmonie,  two  symphonies,  in  F  and  D;  and  an 
operetta  entitled  Romanice  de  Nina^  for  voice  and  orchestra.^^ 

Countess  Ahlefeldt  is  typical  of  the  women  composers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  many  ways.  She  was  of  noble  birth,  and  was  given  musical  training  as 
a  child.  Her  father,  most  likely,  was  a  patron  of  the  arts,  and  the  Countess 
assuredly  had  exposure  to  the  Kapelle  at  her  father's  court. 

The  Countess  then  married  a  man  of  the  musical  world.  Musicians  were 
more  likely  to  encourage  their  wives  or  daughters  to  pursue  their  musical  abili- 
ties, at  least  as  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  their  own  career  as  a  musician.  In 
the  case  of  the  Ahlefeldts,  obviously  the  Countess'  talents  and  success  could 
only  add  to  her  husband's  success  as  superintendent  of  the  theater. 

The  Countess  is  unusual  in  that  she  wrote  major  works,  for  orchestra  and 
ballet,  rather  than  concentrating  on  the  composition  of  lieder.  This  trend  may 
be  explained,  however,  by  her  tremendous  success  in  the  public  sphere,  as  well 
as  the  support  given  to  her  by  her  husband  and  father. 
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Anna  Amalia,  Princess  of  Prussia 

Like  Countess  Ahlefeldt,  the  second  woman,  Anna  Amalia,  Princess  of  Prussia, 
also  received  encouragement  of  her  musical  talents  from  a  family  member.  The 
younger  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great,  she  received  her  general  music  training 
from  him."  After  her  initial  training,  Anna  Amalia  studied  with  the  Berlin 
cathedral  organist  Gottlieb  Hayne.''  Though  Anna  was  not  as  talented  as 
Frederick,  she  was  a  highly  accomplished  pianist  and  was  also  proficient  as  a 
flautist  and  violinist.^' 

Anna  Amalia,  Princess  of  Prussia,  is  best  known  as  a  patron  of  music,  and 
her  "real  significance",  according  to  musicologists,  lies  in  her  music  library.  The 
Amalien-Bibliothek,  as  it  is  called,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete 
collections  of  eighteenth-century  manuscripts,  including  important  works  by  J. 
S.  Bach  such  as  the  Brandenburg  Concertos,  the  St.  Matthew  Passion,  the  B 
Minor  Mass,  and  many  cantatas  and  keyboard  pieces.  In  all,  Anna  Amalia's 
collection  includes  over  six  hundred  manuscripts  and  over  eighty  books  or  trea- 
tises on  music.^ 

The  Princess  was  also  an  amateur  musician  and  composer.  She  did  not  begin 
serious  study  of  music  until  she  was  in  her  mid-thirties,  when  she  came  under 
the  tutelage  of  her  Kapellmeister,  J.  P.  Kirnberger  in  1758.*'  She  showed  great 
talent  for  counterpoint,  and  she  composed  several  works,  including  a  setting  of 
Ramler's  Der  Todjesu  that  preceded  the  most  well-known  one  by  C.  H.  Graun. 
This  composition  was  so  successful  that  Kirnberger  later  published  part  of  it  in 
Kunst  des  reinen  Sat7.es  as  an  example  for  professionals.*' 

Anna  Amalia's  other  works  include  a  few  sonatas,  marches,  chorales,  arias 
and  songs.  Her  "Sonata  for  Flute,"  a  Trio  Sonata,  and  four  Military  Marches 
have  been  published.  Much  like  her  brother,  Frederick,  Anna  Amalia  found 
music  to  be  highly  significant  in  life  and  supported  musical  endeavors,  as  may 
be  seen  in  her  vast  music  library.  She  was  intrigued  by  counterpoint  and  the  old 
masters,  however,  and  she  saw  no  virtue  in  the  newer  styles. 

Anna  Amalia,  Princess  of  Prussia,  then,  was  also  a  noble  woman,  able  to 
pursue  musical  training  as  a  child.  With  Frederick's  tutelage,  Anna  Amalia  was 
able  to  pursue  her  training  even  further  and  even  achieved  a  great  modicum  of 
success  through  her  work  with  Kirnberger.  Despite  her  success,  however,  most 
of  her  works  are  meant  for  chamber  groups  or  performance  in  the  private  sphere. 
The  music  of  the  private  sphere  referred  to  music  to  be  performed  in  a  salon  or 
small  chamber,  usually  piano  solos  or  lieder,  and  was  commonly  heard  only  in 
private  homes  by  members  of  the  family  and  guests.  Sometimes  such  music 
could  be  heard  at  small  gatherings  as  well.  This  type  of  music,  although  not 
restricted  to  women  alone,  was  usually  the  domain  of  the  females  since  accom- 
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plishment  in  singing  and  on  the  piano  was  considered  a  sign  of  true  femininity 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  Thus,  many  of  the  women  who  did  gain  recog- 
nition for  their  talents  as  composers  or  musicians  did  so  in  the  realm  of  private 
music  versus  the  much  more  public  world  of  concert  works  such  as  orchestral 
pieces  or  operas. 

Anna  Amalia,  Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar 

Frederick  the  Great  also  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  on  Anna  Amalia,  Duch- 
ess of  Saxe-Weimar  (1739-1807).  Ajina  was  the  daughter  of  Duke  Karl  I  of 
Brunswick  and  Frederick  the  Great's  niece.  As  a  child,  like  the  others  above, 
Anna  Amalia  received  a  good  musical  education,  no  doubt  at  the  prompting  of 
Frederick.  As  a  result  of  her  upbringing,  Anna  Amalia  truly  believed  that  art, 
literature,  music  and  the  theater  were  indispensable  elements  in  the  life  of  any- 
one of  cultivation."*'  She  married  Duke  Ernst  August  Konstantin  of  Saxe-Weimar 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  After  his  death,  two  years  later,  until  her  eldest  son  Karl 
August  was  able  to  take  the  throne  officially  in  1775,  Anna  Amalia  ruled  as 
regent  for  the  young  Duke.*"*  Despite  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  her  reign, 
Anna  Amalia  continued  to  pursue  her  musical  and  intellectual  interests. 

Anna  Amalia  engaged  the  leading  musician  in  Weimar  at  that  time,  Ernst 
Wilhelm  Wolf,  to  teach  her  composition  and  keyboard.  Wolf  would  later  be- 
come the  court  Kapellmeister.  Anna  Amalia  also  gathered  around  her  an  im- 
portant group  of  both  professional  and  amateur  scholars,  poets,  and  musicians, 
that  has  been  dubbed  the  "court  of  the  muses"  by  Wilhelm  Bode,  and  included 
such  famous  figures  as  Herder,  Wieland,  and  even  Goethe.'" 

Anna  Amalia  was  an  important  patron  in  eighteenth-century  musical  soci- 
ety. She  played  a  significant  role  in  joining  the  poetry  and  music  of  the  time  in 
what  became  knovm  as  the  singspiel  (German  opera  with  spoken  dialogue). 
Weimar  witnessed  the  premiere  of  works  such  as  Hiller's  Diejagd,  dedicated  to 
the  duchess,  and  the  'first  German  optrz ,  y1  Ices te  by  Wieland.** 

The  theater  at  Weimar  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1774,  but  Anna  Amalia  con- 
tinued the  strong  tradition  of  the  singspiel  in  her  ovm  court  theater  with  the 
production  of  her  ovm  compositions  to  texts  of  Goethe.  Once  she  was  free  of 
the  constraints  of  her  regency,  Anna  Amalia  was  able  to  devote  all  of  her  time 
to  her  creative  art.  Anna  Amalia's  works  include  a  singspiel  on  a  text  by  Goethe, 
entided  Erwin  undElmire,  a  second  work  on  a  text  by  Goethe,  Dasjahrmarktsfest 
zu  Plundersweilem,  and  several  Divermenti  for  various  instruments.  Other  works 
have  been  attributed  to  Anna  Amalia,  but  authorship  has  not  been  fully  estab- 
lished. One  thing  is  certain,  however,  Anna  Amalia,  Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
played  an  important  role  in  the  rise  of  the  German  singspiel  and  in  cultivating 
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the  active  literary  and  musical  circles  of  Weimar  during  her  reign. 

Maria  Thcresia  von  Paradis 

Thus  far,  the  women  that  have  been  examined  have  all  been  members  of  the 
nobility  and,  as  such,  have  had  access  to  special  musical  training  as  children. 
Not  all  women,  of  course,  were  able  to  indulge  in  such  luxuries.  The  next  woman, 
Maria  Theresia  von  Paradis,  however,  although  a  woman  of  title,  did  not  have 
the  same  status  or  social  position  as  the  three  women  discussed  above.  Paradis, 
born  in  Vienna  on  15  May  1759,  was  the  daughter  of  an  imperial  court  secretary, 
Josef  von  Paradis.  She  was  also  the  goddaughter  of  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
after  whom  she  was  named.*^  Although  she  was  blinded  at  an  early  age,  Paradis 
was  able  to  complete  her  training  for  a  career  in  music,  and  she  studied  with 
some  of  the  most  prominent  musicians  of  her  day.  This  training  was  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who,  like  Frederick  the  Great,  be- 
lieved in  the  importance  of  music  and  literature.  She  studied  keyboard  with 
Kozeluch,  singing  with  Righini  and  Salieri,  dramatic  composition  with  Vogler, 
and  theory  with  Friberth.*'  She  was  able  to  build  upon  this  training  to  become 
a  virtuoso  pianist,  singer,  composer,  and  teacher.*' 

After  establishing  a  strong  concert  performance  record  in  Vienna,  in  1783 
Paradis  embarked  on  an  extended  European  tour  that  included  the  musical 
centers  of  Paris,  London,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Prague,  and  Salzburg.  In  1775,  the 
composer  Salieri  was  so  impressed  with  Paradis'  talent  that  he  dedicated  an 
organ  concerto  to  her.  Mozart  was  also  impressed  with  her  playing,  and  he 
wrote  a  piano  concerto,  "Concerto  in  B-flat  major,  K.  456,"  for  one  of  her  Paris 
concerts.  Unfortunately,  the  work  did  not  reach  her  in  time,  and  she  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  perform  it.'° 

Paradis  completed  her  concert  tour  in  1786  and  returned  to  Vienna,  although 
she  continued  to  perform  until  she  was  nearly  fifty.  She  turned  her  attention 
instead  towards  composition,  using  a  special  pegboard  system  invented  for  her 
by  Johann  Riedinger,  her  friend  and  librettist.'"  Her  works  include  songs,  op- 
eras, cantatas,  choral  pieces,  piano  concertos,  and  chamber  and  keyboard  works. 
Her  works  were  performed  publicly  in  Vienna  and  elsewhere,  but  only  a  hand- 
fill  of  her  songs  were  published  during  her  lifetime.  Many  of  her  manuscripts 
are  no  longer  extant.'' 

In  1808,  Paradis  founded  a  music  school  for  girls  in  Vienna,  and  teaching 
became  her  primary  musical  activity.  While  Paradis  obviously  enjoyed  a  great 
deal  of  success  in  the  public  musical  sphere,  she  never  felt  comfortable  there. 
Her  lack  of  professional  self-confidence  may  be  found  in  her  comments  as  re- 
lated by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  of  1810: 
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To  my  question  as  to  why  she  has  not  published  any  of  her  pieces,  she  responded  in 
jest:  "Would  male  fellow-artists  withdraw  from  me  if  I,  as  a  woman — and  especially  as 
a  blind  woman — dared  to  compete  with  them?"  When  I  told  her  that  I  am  already 
acquainted  with  her  settings  of  twelve  exuberant  German  lieder  and  Burger's  Lenore, 
she  answered:  "Oh,  those  are  the  fruits  of  youth,  which  are  not  present  in  maturity."" 

Maria  Theresa  von  Paradis  was  clearly  one  of  the  most  successful  women 
musicians  of  the  eighteenth  century.  She  was  able  to  tour  professionally  and 
was  recognized  by  musicians  and  critics  of  her  own  time.  And  yet,  she  felt 
inferior  and  doubted  her  own  ability,  so  much  so  that  many  of  her  works  are  lost 
to  the  present  generation.  She  was  never  quite  able  to  overcome  the  stigma  of 
being  a  woman  invading  a  man  s  world — the  world  of  music. 

Maria  Margherita  Grimani 

The  final  two  women  I  will  be  discussing  were  both  professional  musicians. 
Maria  Margherita  Grimani,  who  flourished  ca.  1713-1718,  is  a  rather  elusive  per- 
son. Not  much  is  known  about  her  personal  life  or  background.  It  is  not  even 
known  whether  Maria  Margherita  was  a  nun  or  if  Grimani  was  her  married 
name  or  her  maiden  name.'^  We  do  know  that  Maria  Grimani  was  an  impor- 
tant musical  figure  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  Three  of  her  works  were  performed 
in  the  Vienna  court  theater.  The  first  of  these,  Pallade  e  Marte,  premiered  on  4 
November  1713,  was  the  first  operatic  work  by  a  woman  composer  to  be  given 
there."  Her  two  oratorios,  La  Visitazione  di  Santa  Elisabetta  and  La  Decollazione 
di  S.  Giovanni  Baftista,  were  also  performed  at  the  court. 

Grimani  was  the  last  of  a  line  of  female  oratorio  composers  at  the  Viennese 
court  including  Maria  di  Raschenua,  Catherina  Benedicta  Grazianini  and 
Camilla  de  Rossi.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Maria  Grimani  probably  came 
from  the  art-loving  Venetian  patrician  family  Grimani,  but  no  substantiating 
evidence  exists  to  support  this  claim.'* 

Grimani's  surviving  works  were  written  for  soloists  and  orchestra.  They  fol- 
low the  pattern  established  by  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  and  employ  da  capo  arias, 
often  followed  by  short  orchestral  ritornello  as  interludes.  The  recitatives  are  all 
secco,  and  are  schematic  and  uninventive."  They  follow  a  set  pattern  and  lack 
originality  in  composition. 

Maria  Grimani  was  the  first  woman  to  present  an  operatic  work  at  the  court 
of  Vienna,  where  she  was  employed  as  a  court  musician.  Grimani  was  one  of 
the  earliest  women  to  become  so  completely  involved  in  the  professional  musi- 
cal scene,  and  she  achieved  a  fair  amount  of  success  for  her  compositional  ef- 
forts. 
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Corona  Elisabeth  Wilhelmine  Schroter 

Corona  Elisabeth  Wilhelmine  Schroter  was  an  accomplished  actress,  singer, 
composer,  and  pedagogue.  She  was  trained  in  music  by  her  father,  Johann 
Friedrich  Schroter,  who  was  an  oboe  player. 5*  In  1776,  Corona  Schroter  was 
appointed  Kammersangerin  (Court  Chamber  Singer),  granting  her  a  lifelong 
stipend  for  her  singing,  by  the  Duchess  Anna  Amalia  of  Weimar,  and  resided 
there  from  1776  until  her  death  in  1802.'''  Her  activities  in  Weimar  were  divided 
between  acting  and  singing  until  the  last  ten  years  of  her  life. 

Schroter  was  a  close  friend  of  Goethe,  having  first  encountered  him  while 
she  was  in  her  teens.  She  participated  in  many  of  Goethe's  singspiele,  most 
notably  as  Dortchen  in  Die  Fischerin  in  1782,  for  which  she  also  composed  the 
incidental  music.'°  Schroter  devoted  her  compositional  activity  mainly  to  /leder, 
and  her  incidental  music  includes  several  vocal  pieces  that  fit  very  well  with  her 
lieder  style.*' 

An  obituary  in  xhtAllgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  included  an  assessment  of 
Corona  Schroter's  compositional  talents,  the  only  real  review  of  her  work.  It 
reads: 

Corona  had  too  little  proper  training  in  composing,  and  was  not  able  to  discover,  nor 
skilled  enough  to  put  on  paper,  what  was  in  her  soul;  therefore  her  works  are  in  no  way 
to  be  disdained  and  not  at  all  without  traces  of  spirit;  but  one  had  to  hear  her  perform 
them  herself  in  order  to  discern  precisely  what  was  in  them,  or  how  much  more  should 
be.*" 

The  review  unfairly  blames  Schroter's  lack  of  success  in  composing  upon  her 
inadequate  musical  education,  a  situation  that  faced  most  of  the  gifted  women 
musicians  at  this  time.  It  clearly  reflects  the  contemporary  rhetoric  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  places  Schroter  at  fault  for  her  lack  of  success.  And  yet, 
what  an  unfair  assessment  of  this  woman's  career!  After  all,  she  was  named 
Kammersangerin  to  Anna  Amalia,  which  meant  that  she  was  ensured  an  in- 
come for  life,  and  in  addition  was  very  much  involved  in  the  development  of  the 
singspiel  tradition  of  the  Weimar  court.  And  yet  Schroter's  talents  would  seem 
to  go  unnoticed  by  the  majority  of  her  contemporaries. 

Schroter,  unlike  most  of  the  women  composers,  did  manage  to  publish  some 
of  her  works.  She  produced  two  collections  of  lieder,  one  in  1785  and  the  other 
in  1794.  A  very  telling  comment  was  made  by  Schroter  in  Cramer's  Magazin  in 
1785  as  part  of  the  announcement  of  her  forthcoming  lieder  collection: 

I  have  had  to  overcome  much  hesitation  before  I  seriously  made  the  decision  to  pub- 
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lish  a  collecrion  of  short  poems  that  I  have  provided  vnth  melodies.  A  certain  feeling 
toward  propriety  and  morality  is  stamped  upon  our  sex,  which  does  not  allow  us  to 
appear  alone  in  public,  nor  without  an  escort.  Thus  how  can  I  present  this,  my  musical 
work,  to  the  public  with  anything  other  than  timidity?  The  work  of  a  lady. .can  indeed 
arouse  a  degree  of  pity  in  the  eyes  of  some  experts.*' 

After  the  publication  of  her  second  lieder  collection,  Schroter,  like  Paradis, 
turned  to  teaching  voice  and  drama  for  the  last  years  of  her  life. 

Conclusion 

None  of  these  women,  even  Schroter  and  Paradis,  could  truly  consider  them- 
selves professional  composers,  since  composing  was  neither  their  chief  occu- 
pation nor  their  source  of  income/*  And  yet,  the  music  composed  by  these 
women,  and  others  like  them,  is  good  music.  It  stands  to  rival  their  male  coun- 
terparts of  the  era.  Certainly,  the  music  of  Paradis  or  Schroter  is  not  in  the 
league  of  J.S.  Bach  or  G.F.  Handel,  but  few  men  can  claim  that  honor. 

There  were  significant  women  composers  in  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
made  an  active  contribution  to  the  musical  world  around  them,  and  asked 
nothing  in  return.  Women  were,  for  the  most  part,  restricted  to  the  world  of 
the  parlor  or  salon,  and  forbidden  by  social  constraints  to  cross  over  into  the 
realm  of  public  music.  It  is  this  separation  which  leads  ultimately  to  the  lack  of 
public  success  of  these  women  composers,  since  their  music  was  seldom  pub- 
Ushed  or  disseminated,  and  often  was  lost. 

The  point  of  this  study  is  to  demonstrate  that  music  history  has  been  one- 
sided in  dealing  with  composers  and  musicians.  By  neglecting  the  creative  works 
and  accomplishments  of  women  in  the  past,  and  in  this  case  particularly  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  musicology  has  been  incomplete.  In  order  to  fully  under- 
stand the  progress  that  music — and  history  in  general — has  made,  we  need  to 
examine  all  aspects  of  that  music.  This  includes  the  music  produced  by  women, 
especially  that  of  outstanding  female  musicians,  which  has  long  been  ignored. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  music  history  to  uncover  the  work  of 
such  women.  Perhaps  we  will  discover  that  there  were  no  female  equivalents  of 
J.S.  Bach  or  W.A.  Mozart;  that  would  not  be  surprising.  But  we  might  dis- 
cover some  very  talented  women  who  contributed  significantly  to  the  existing 
body  of  music  during  the  eighteenth  century — women  such  as  Anna  Amalia, 
Princess  of  Prussia  or  Anna  Amalia,  Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar,  both  of  whom 
worked  with  Goethe  to  develop  the  tradition  of  singspiel  in  Germany  In  sum- 
mation, it  is  important  to  delve  into  the  total  picture  when  exploring  any  pe- 
riod of  history,  and  women  certainly  played  a  significant  role  in  music  in  eigh- 
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teenth-century  Germany.  It  was  a  much  larger  role,  and  a  more  significant 
role,  than  has  hitherto  been  acicnowledged  by  mainstream  history  or  musicol- 

ogy- 
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Appendix  A 

Seventeenth-  and  Eighteenth-century  Women  Composers  in  German-speaking  Lands 

An  alphabetical  listing  of  women  and  the  types  of  music  they  wrote.** 

Ahlefeldt,  Maria  Thcresia,  Grafin  von.  (1755-1823).  Prague,  i  Opera,  i  Chorale,  i  incidental  piece. 

Amalie,  Marie  Charlotte,  Duchess  of  Saxe-Gotha.  (fl.  i8th  Cent;iry).  Germany.  Songs. 

Amalie,  Frcderike  Marie,  Princess  of  Saxony.  (1794-1870).  Dresden.  14  Operas.  Pen  Name:  Amalie 
Heiter. 

Anna  Amalia,  Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar.  (1739-1807).  Wolfenbuttel,  Germany.  Incidental  music. 
Chamber  works. 

Anna  Amalia,  Princess  of  Prussia.  (1723-1787).  Berlin.  Intrumental  works.  Choral  pieces.  Chamber 
works,  and  Pieces  for  Orchestra. 

Aurenhammer,  Josepha,  Mme.  Bosenhonig.  (1776-1841).  Vienna.  Piano  works. 

Bachmann,  Judith,  (fl.  i8th  century).  Vienna.  Organ  works. 

Bauer,  Catharina.  (b.  1785).  Wurzburg,  Germany.  Piano  pieces. 

Baur,  Alexandrine  Sophie,  Comtesse  de.  (1776-1860).  Songs. 

Bayer,  Mile  A.  (fl.  i8th  century).  Austria.  Songs,  piano  works. 

Brandenstein,  Charlotte  von.  (b.  1750)  Ludwigsberg,  Wurtemberg,  Germany.  Piano  pieces. 

Brandes,  Charlotte  Wimhelmina  Francesca.  (1765-1788).  Hamburg.  Songs,  piano  pieces. 

Cibbini,  Katherina.  nee  Kozeluch.  (1790-1858).  Vienna.  Piano  works. 

Danzi,  Margarete.  nee  Marchand.  (1768-1800).  Piano  works. 

Drieburg,  Louise  von.  (fl.  i8th  cent\u-y).  Germany  Songs. 

Eberlin,  Maria  Cacilia  Barbara,  (b.  1728).  Salzburg.  Songs. 

Eichner,  Maria  Adelheid.  (1762-1787).  German.  Songs. 

Grimani,  Maria  Margherita.  (fl.  i8th  century).  Vienna.  Court  musician.  Choral  works.  Operas. 

Kanzler,  Josephine,  (b.  1780).  Tolz,  Germany.  Piano  works,  Chamber  pieces.  Songs. 

Kauth,  Maria  Magdalena.  nee  Gracff.  (fl.  i8th  century).  Berlin.  Pianist.  Songs,  Piano  pieces. 

Lebrun,  Francesca.  (Frau  Ludwag  August),  nee  Danzi.  (1756-1791)  Soprano,  pianist.  Chamber  works. 

Mara,  Gertrude  Elisabeth,  nee  Schmeling.  (1749-1833).  Songs. 

Maria  Charlotte  Amalia,  Duchess  of  Saxe-Gotha.  (b.  1751).  Songs. 

Marie- Antoinette  Amalie,  Duchess  of  Saxe-Gotha.  (b.  1752).  Harpsichord  pieces,  Songs. 

Mozart,  Marianne  Nannerl.  (1751-1829).  Clavccinist. 

MuUer-Gallenhofer,  Josepha.  (b.  1770).  Vienna.  Harpist.  Harp  pieces,  1  Opera. 

Paradis,  Maria  Theresia  von.  (1759-1824).  Vienna.  Pianist,  Singer,  Teacher,  Organist.  2  Operas, 
Piano  works,  Songs,  Choral  Works. 

Schroter,  Corona  Elizabeth  Wilhelmina  von.  (1751-1802).  Germany.  Soprano,  Actress,  Court  Mu- 
sician. Songs. 

Sophie,  Elisabeth.  (1613-1676).  Germany.  Songs. 

Walpurgis,  Maria  Antonia,  Electress  of  Saxony  (1724-1780).  Dresden.  2  Operas. 
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Notes 

1.  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  Lettre  a  M.  d'AIembert  sur  Us  Spectacles  (Amsterdam:  Marc  Michel 
Rey,  1758),  i93n.  Passage  translated  by  Marcia  J.  Citron. 

2.  "Zwei  Fragen  an  Aesthetiker,"  Musikalische  Wochenblatt,  Heft  I,  Stuck  II  (1793),  8. 

3.  Jane  Bowers  and  Judith  Tick,  Women  Making  Music  (Chicago:  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
1986),  226. 

4.  Johann  Campe,  Vaterlicher  Rat  fur  meine  Tochter  (Braunschweig:  Schulbuchhandlung,  1789), 

39- 

5.  A  listing  of  the  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  women  composers  in  the  German- 
speaking  lands  may  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

6.  Natalie  Zemon  Davis,  "Women's  History  in  Transition:  The  European  Cause,"  Feminist  Studies, 
3  (Winter,  1975-76):  90. 

7.  Joan  Scott,  Gender  and  the  Politics  of  History  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1988),  42. 

8.  Susan  Stern,  Women  Composers:  A  Handbook  (Metuchen,  N.J.:  The  Scarecrow  Press,  Inc., 
1978). 

9.  Don  L.  Hixson  and  Don  Hennessee,  Women  in  Music:  A  Biobibliography  (Metuchen,  N.J.: 
The  Scarecrow  Press,  Inc.,  1975). 

10.  Stanley  Sadie,  ed.  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.  20  vols.  (London: 
MacMillan  Publishers,  Ltd,  1980). 

11.  Judith  Lang  Zaimont,  ed..  The  Musical  Woman:  An  International  Perspective  (Westport,  CT: 
Greenwood  Press,  1984);  and  Carol  Neuls-Bates,  ed.,  Women  In  Music:  An  Anthology  of  Source 
Readings  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Present  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  1982). 

12.  Individual  articles  on  these  women  appear  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musi- 
cians (see  individual  articles);  references  are  also  found  Bowers  and  Tick,  Women  Making 
Music,  Corona  Schroter  and  Maria  Theresia  von  Paradis  are  discussed  in  articles  found  in 
Women  in  Music:  An  Anthology..., edited  by  Carol  Neuls-Bates;  samples  pieces  by  these  women 
are  also  reprinted  in  the  following  two  works:  James  R.  Briscoe,  ed..  The  Historical  Anthology 
of  Music  by  Women  (Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1987);  and  Barbara  Garvey  Jack- 
son, Lieder  by  Women  Composers  of  the  Classic  Era,  Vol.  i  (FayetteviUe,  AR:  ClarNan  Editions, 
1987). 

13.  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  Emile.,  trans,  by  Barbara  Foxley,  intro.  by  P.  D.  Jimack  (London: 
Dent,  1986). 

14.  Rousseau,  Emile,  349. 

15.  Ibid.,  350. 

16.  Wexvry^iynor,  A  Social  History  of  Music  From  the  Middle  Ages  to  Beethoven  (New  York:  Schocken 
Books,  1972),  290. 

17.  Ibid. 

18.  Ibid.,  303-4.  As  is  the  case  in  all  eras  of  music  history,  there  were  some  significant  contribu- 
tions by  women  made  in  sacred  music  prior  to  1750  as  well.  One  important  example  is  the 
Abbess  Hildegarde  of  Bingen.  Well-known  for  her  contributions  to  religion  and  her  order, 
she  is  finally  being  given  the  recognition  she  deserves  for  her  musical  contributions  as  well. 
Other  women  composers  of  sacred  music  have  not  fared  so  well. 

19.  Ibid. 

20.  Percy  M.  Young,  The  Concert  Tradition:  From  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Twentieth  Century  (Lon- 
don: Roudedge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1965),  59. 

21.  Ibid.,  58. 

22.  Ibid.,  157. 

23.  Ernest  Eugene  Helm,  Music  at  the  Court  of  Frederick  the  Great  [ist  ed]  (Norman,  OK:  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  Press,  i960),  xviii-xix. 
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24.  Bowers  and  Tick,  Women  Making  Music,  227. 

25.  Al/gemeine  Mtuikalische  Zeitung  I  (1798),  col.  187. 

26.  Bowers  and  Tick,  Women  Making  Music,  227. 

27.  Ibid.,  227-8. 

28.  Bowers  and  Tick,  Women  Making  Music,  235. 

29.  Karoline  Pichler,  Denkwurdigkeiten  aus  meinem  Leben  [2nd  ed],  2  vols.  (Munich:  Georg  Muller, 
1914),  1: 1919.  Similar  comments  appear  on  295-297. 

30.  Bowers  and  Tick,  Women  Making  Music,  241. 

31.  Amalia  Hoist,  Uber  die  Bestimmung  des  Weibes  zu  hoheren  Geistesbildung  1791;  reprint  (Berlin: 
Dunker  8c  Humblot,  1802)  as  quoted  in  Hugh  W.  Puckett,  Germany's  Women  Go  Forward 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1930),  61. 

32.  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  The  Concise  Baker's  Biographical  Dictionary  ofMusicians  (New  York;  Schirmer 
Books,  1988). 

33.  Sadie,  New  Grove  Dictionary,  Vol  i,  439. 

34.  Ibid. 

35.  Ibid. 

36.  Even  though  the  scores  have  been  lost  for  certain  pieces,  references  to  works  in  diaries  and 
other  sources  prove  their  existence.  In  some  cases,  the  texts  remain  while  the  music  has  been 
lost. 

37.  Theodore  Baker,  Baker's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musicians  [7th  ed]  Revised  by  Nicolas 
Slonimsky  (New  York:  Schirmer  Books,  1984),  60. 

38.  Sadie,  New  Grove  Dictionary,  Vol.  i,  439. 

39.  Ibid. 

40.  Ibid. 

41.  Baker,  Baker's  Biographical  Dictionary,  60. 

42.  Sadie,  New  Grove  Dictionary,  Vol.  i,  439. 

43.  W.  H.  Bruford,  Culture  and  Society  in  Classical  Weimar,  iyyj-1808  (Cambridge:  The  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1962),  18. 

44.  Sadie,  New  Grove  Dictionary,  Vol.  i,  439. 

45.  Johann  Gottfried  von  Herder  (i744-i8o3),Christoph  Martin  Wieland  (i733-i8i3),andJohann 
Wolfgang  von  Goethe  (1749-1832)  were  three  of  the  most  prominent  German  writers  of  the 
Romantic  movement,  and  their  poetry — Goethe's  in  particular — was  often  set  to  music  in  the 
lieder  of  the  German  musicians.  Wieland  also  tried  his  hand  at  composing  opera. 

46.  Sadie,  New  Grove  Dictionary,  Vol.  i,  439. 

47.  Briscoe,  Historical  Anthology  of  Music  By  Women,  94. 

48.  Bowers  and  Tick,  Women  Making  Music,  230. 

49.  Briscoe,  Historical  Anthology  of  Music  by  Women,  94. 

50.  Ibid. 

51.  Sadie,  New  Grove  Dictionary,  Vol.  14, 175. 

52.  Briscoe,  Historical  Anthology  of  Music  by  Women,  94 

53.  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  12  (April  1810),  col.  472. 

54.  Briscoe,  Historical  Anthology  of  Music  by  Women,  77. 

55.  Sadie,  New  Grove  Dictionary,  Vol.  7, 733. 

56.  Briscoe,  Historical  Anthology  of  Music  by  Women,  77. 

57.  Ibid.;  Also  see  Sadie,  New  Grove  Dictionary,  Vol.  7, 733. 

58.  Slonimsky,  Concise  Baker's  Dictionary,  1118. 

59.  Bowers  and  Tick,  Women  Making  Music,  233. 

60.  Ibid. 

61.  Ibid.,  234. 

62.  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  5  (April  1803),  col.  473. 
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63.  Cramer's  Magazin  der  Musik  (1785),  693. 

64.  Bowers  and  Tick,  Women  Making  Music,  232. 

65.  This  list  is  compiled  from  two  sources:  Susan  Stern,  Women  composers:  A  Handbook,  Metuchen, 
N.J.:  The  Scarecrow  Press,  Inc.,  1978;  and  Don  L.  Hixon  and  Don  Hennessee,  Women  in 
Music:  A  Biobibliography,  Metuchen,  N.J.:  The  Scarecrow  Press,  Inc.,  1975. 
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"This  is  the  world  I  create":  A  Review  Essay  on 
Current  First  World  War  Scholarship 


Elizabeth  Townsend 


My  stones  seek  to  create  memories  of  war  less  conducive,  I  hope,  to  waging 

war.  These  narratives  displace  the  soldier  as  the  mouthpiece  of  war,  reminding 

the  reader  that  the  makers  of  war  are  not  its  only  victims.  The  stories  assume 

that  women,  children,  noncombatant,  and  the  enemy  have  an  experience  of 

war  as  much  worth  telling  and  remembering  as  is  the  story  of  any  soldier.  And 

the  stories  insist  on  the  links  between  men  and  women  at  war,  men  and 

women  in  books,  men  and  women  at  work,  play,  home  and  in  bed. 

-  Lynn  Hanley,  Writing  War:  Fiction,  Gender,  and  Memory 

/^  CHOLARS  CREATE  the  worlds  of  their  subjects  through  inclusion, 
\  emphasis,  and  deletion,  inherently  distorting  and  enlightening  in  the 
r%  1  same  sentence.  In  choosing  a  perspective,  although  it  may  illuminate 
^-^  the  past,  it  inevitably  conceals  other  aspects  of  the  same  events.  Paul 
Fussell  chose  the  literary  vv^orld  of  the  British  upper  class  officer.  Eric  Leed 
analyzed  the  psychological  phenomenology  of  the  German  veterans.  Robert 
Wohl  looked  at  the  intellectuals  that  contributed  to  and  formed  the  concept  of 
the  Generation  of  1914.  Samuel  Hynes  gave  us  a  vision  of  a  changing  British 
culture  and  society,  as  they  strove  to  understand  the  catastrophe  of  the  Great 
War.  These  scholars  are  credited  with  "chartering  the  cultural  origins  and  ef- 
fects of  the  Great  War"'  The  works  of  Fussell,  Wohl,  Leeds  and  Hynes  provide 
an  essential  foundation  on  which  to  build.  With  recent  works  discussing  the 
roles  of  women,  further  insights,  additions,  and  improvements  can  be  made. 
And  like  a  beautiful  but  aging  house,  sometimes  the  living  room  may  need  to  be 
remodeled,  a  couple  of  chairs  added  to  the  dining  room  table,  a  new  picture 
hung  in  the  hallway,  or  maybe  after  years  of  work,  an  additional  room  added  on. 
This  essay  wall  evaluate  the  worlds  created  about  the  First  World  War  with 
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the  belief  that  experience  rather  than  gender  should  be  the  determining  factor 
for  inclusion  or  omission.  I  will  look  at  the  influential  works  on  the  cultural 
history  of  the  Great  War  to  reevaluate  their  arguments  in  respect  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  experiences  of  women  during  the  war,  giving  both  an  overview  of 
the  current  historiography  on  the  Great  War  and  an  insight  into  what  still  needs 
to  be  added. 

Paul  Fussell's  The  Great  War  and  Modem  Memory  is  currently  perhaps  the 
most  well-known  and  most  widely  read  scholarly  work  on  the  First  World  War. 
A  literary  critic,  it  is  his  work,  rather  than  the  work  of  historians  like  A.J. P. 
Taylor  or  J.M.  Winter  that  most  often  give  undergraduates,  graduates,  and  the 
general  public  their  view  of  the  First  World  War.  Fussell  defined  his  subject 
matter  as  a  study  of  the  cultural  expression  of  the  trench  experiences  of  young 
educated  British  officers.  Broken  into  nine  chapters,  Fussell  traces  the  now 
familiar  pattern  of  the  soldiers*  innocence,  enthusiasm  and  excitement  when 
the  war  began  to  their  disillusionment  and  horror  when  they  encountered  the 
reality  of  a  brutal  war  that  would  not  end.  His  opening  chapter  explains  the 
basic  events  of  what  came  to  viewed  as  a  disastrous  war.  Fussell  structures  his 
argument  around  the  classic  memoirists  and  novelists  who  fought  and  wrote 
about  the  war,  using  less  well-known  works  to  support  his  findings.  It  is  a  mov- 
ing work  that  gives  one  the  sense  of  the  tragedy  amongst  a  sensitive  and  literary 
youth.  Although  his  focus  is  narrowly  defined  as  a  work  about  literary  works 
produced  by  British  officers,  many  of  his  main  ideas  and  themes  would  have 
been  strengthened  had  he  included  women  within  the  realm  of  the  experiences 
of  the  British  officer. 

For  example,  in  his  first  chapter,  "A  Satire  of  Circumstance,"  Fussell  explains 
the  state  of  society  before  the  war,  the  chronology  of  the  war,  and  then  ends  the 
chapter  with  an  ironic  and  gruesome  example  of  what  the  war  did.  He  begins 
with  Sherriff's  1928  phy  Journey's  End,  but  then  turns  to  Joseph  Heller's  World 
War  II  novel  Catch  22  for  a  more  potent  example  with  the  unforgettable  ironic 
scene  of  soldier  trying  to  comfort  a  friend  with  a  horribly  wounded  leg.  "You're 
going  to  be  all  right,  kid.  Everything's  under  control."  But  soon  everything 
proves  not  to  be  under  control  at  all:  the  wounded  soldier  kept  shaking  his  head 
and  pointed  at  last,  with  just  the  barest  movements  of  his  chin,  down  toward  his 
armpit.... Yassarian  ripped  open  the  snaps  of  Snowden's  flak  suit  and  heard  him- 
self scream  wildly  as  Snowden's  insides  slithered  down  to  the  floor  in  a  soggy 
pile  and  just  kept  dripping  out.  Yassarian  "wondered  how  in  the  world  to  begin 
to  save  him."  "I'm  cold,"  the  soldier  whimpered,  I'm  cold."  "There,  there," 
Yassarian  mumbled  mechanically  in  a  voice  too  low  to  be  heard.  "There,  there. 
There.  There."  (p.  35)  This  is  a  profound,  one-time  experience  for  Yassarian. 
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For  Fussell,  this  is  the  ironic  reality  of  war  at  its  most  gruesome. 

But  Fussell  need  not  have  searched  out  another  war  to  have  found  a  such 
graphic  and  memorable  scene.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  read  the  diaries,  novels, 
or  memoirs  of  the  nurses,  ambulance  drivers  or  VADs  responsible  for  the  care 
of  his  wounded  British  officers.  For  them,  these  icinds  of  scenes  happened  over 
and  over  again  in  a  twelve  hour  period  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  year 
after  year.  Florence  Farmborough  and  Helen  Z.  Smith  are  but  two  examples. 

Florence  Farmborough,  a  British  nurse  on  the  Russian  Front,  recorded  the 
daily  horrors  she  tried  to  fix.^  The  wounded  were  separated  into  three  groups: 
those  too  injured  to  survive,  those  who  could  walk  to  the  next  hospital  for  care, 
and  those  that  had  a  chance  with  medical  help.  Florence  wrote  "With  cheering 
words»  we  strove  to  comfort  them,  but  pain  is  a  hard  master;  and  the  wounds 
were  such  as  to  set  one's  heart  beating  with  wonder  that  a  man  could  be  so 
mutilated  in  body  and  yet  live,  speak,  and  understand."  A  soldier  in  the  "chance" 
pile  was  saturated  with  blood  on  his  left  side.  "I  began  to  rip  the  trouser-leg, 
clotted  blood  and  filth  flowing  over  my  gloved  hands.  He  turned  his  dull,  un- 
comprehending eyes  toward  me  and  I  went  on  ripping  the  cloth  up  to  the  waist. 
I  pushed  the  clothes  back  and  saw  a  pulp,  a  mere  mass  of  smashed  body  from 
ribs  downwards;  the  stomach  and  abdomen  were  completely  crushed  and  his 
left  leg  was  hanging  to  the  pulped  body  by  one  of  the  few  shreds  of  flesh.  ...It's 
nothing.  It's  nothing  my  dear."  (p.  42)  She  feels  the  constant  struggle  for  her 
own  sanity  while  at  the  same  time  remaining  compassionate. 

Helen  Z.  Smith's  novel  Not  So  Quiet:  Stepdaughters  of  the  War*  describes  the 
world  of  the  well  bred,  upper-middle  class  volunteer  ambulance  drivers.  She 
writes: 

Cleaning  the  ambulance  is  the  foulest  and  most  disgusting  job  it  is  possible  to  imag- 
ine. WE  are  unanimous  on  this  point.  ...We  do  not  mind  cleaning  the  engines,  doing 
repairs  and  keeping  the  outside  presentable  it  is  dealing  with  the  insides  we  hate. 

After  picking  up  wounded  all  night  (a  harrowing  task  in  itself,  where  no 
lights  could  be  used  on  windy  roads  that  had  no  signposts  or  markings),  it  is 
time  to  clean  up. 

The  stench  that  comes  out  as  we  open  the  doors  each  morning  nearly  knocks  us  down. 
Pools  of  stale  vomit  from  the  poor  wretches  we  have  carried  the  night  before,  corners 
the  sitters  have  turned  into  temporary  lavatories  for  all  purposes,  blood  and  mud  and 
vermin  and  the  stale  stench  of  stinking  trench  feet  and  gangerous  wounds.  Poor  souls, 
they  cannot  help  it.  No  one  blames  them.  (p.  59) 
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Both  works,  along  with  many  others,  show  the  courage,  strength,  and  en- 
durance women  had  to  embrace  during  the  war,  under  many  of  the  same  kind 
of  squalid  and  depressing  conditions  the  male  soldiers  were  facing. 

In  his  chapter  "The  Troglodyte  World,"  Fussell  describes  the  trench  system. 
This  included  three  parallel  trenches,  with  tunnels  linking  them  together.  He 
describes  at  length  the  condition  and  life  within  these  trenches:  the  tasks  of  the 
men  as  they  worked  during  the  night  and  tried  to  sleep  during  the  day;  the 
clothing  and  equipment  in  the  trenches;  the  mud,  filth  and  rats;  the  food  and 
rotting  flesh;  how  the  sunrises  and  sunsets  came  to  represent  the  changes  in 
duties  and  dangers  of  war;  and  the  differences  between  the  well-built  German 
trenches  and  the  ill-conceived  British  trenches.  While  not  assigned  in  the 
trenches,  similar  images  are  found  in  the  war  accounts  written  by  women  sta- 
tioned on  the  Western  Front. 

In  discussing  this  "Troglodyte  World,"  Fussell  literally  goes  right  to  the  road 
that  leads  to  the  hospitals  caring  for  the  recently  wounded,  stopping  there  in  his 
description  of  the  Western  Front.  He  stops  before  the  stories  end.  Being  wounded 
is  a  large  part  of  the  trench  experience.  Only  the  psychiatric  hospital  experi- 
ences of  Sassoon  and  Graves  is  given  much  attention.  If  he  had  included  this 
aspect  of  the  soldier's  experience,  we  might  have  seen  a  glimpse  of  women,  as 
they  comprised  most  of  the  common  caretakers  of  the  wounded  and  dying  dur- 
ing the  Great  War. 

In  chapter  four,  "Myth,  Ritual  and  Romance,"  Fussell  focuses  on  the 
homoerotic  relationships  of  these  educated  officers  in  the  trenches.  Although 
Fussell  admits  that  some  soldiers  had  wives,  fiances,  girlfriends,  and  even  expe- 
rience with  prostitutes,  he  concentrates  solely  on  the  homosocial  relationships 
between  soldiers,  implying  by  exclusion  that  these  were  the  most  prevalent  and 
important  relationships.  Nicholas  Boyack's  Behind  the  Lines:  The  Lives  of  New 
Zealand  Soldiers  in  the  First  World  War,''  based  on  the  private  letters  and  diaries 
of  the  New  Zealand  Expeditionary  Force,  shows  a  way  to  include  women  from 
the  writings  by  men.  The  first  three  chapters  tell  the  chronological  story  of  the 
war  for  these  soldiers,  and  the  last  three  chapters  focus  on  topics  to  better  give 
the  sense  of  what  it  was  like  to  be  New  Zealand  and  in  the  Great  War.  Two  of 
these  last  chapters  focus  on  women.  In  the  first  thematic  chapter,  "Women: 
The  Forgotten  Victims,"  he  too  mentions  the  comradeship  and  relations  among 
men  in  war.  But  he  also  discusses  the  differences  in  their  relationships  and  writ- 
ings to  their  mothers  versus  sweethearts,  showing  that  for  the  most  part,  most 
were  more  open  and  honest  about  what  was  happening  with  their  mothers.  He 
also  writes  about  their  impressions  of  the  women  they  see  in  England.  "Because 
Britain  sent  so  many  of  its  men  to  war,  jobs  traditionally  done  only  by  men  were 
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for  the  first  time  made  available  to  women.  It  was  a  trend  the  New  Zealanders 
commented  on  fi-equendy."  (p.  122-3)  ^^^  he  then  goes  on  to  cite  examples 
fi-om  their  letters  about  their  views  and  experience  with  women  in  England. 
The  second  thematic  chapter  "Prostitution:  Far  fi-om  Home  in  Wazir,"  explores 
the  relationship  of  the  prostitutes  with  the  soldiers  what  he  calls  "perhaps  one 
of  the  ugliest  aspects  of  the  war,"  (p.131).  Prostitution  often  became  the  means 
of  familiar  support  for  women  struggling  to  survive  with  their  traditonal  wage- 
earners  off  at  war,  and  where  disease  amongst  all  involved  ran  rampant. 

Like  Fussell,  Boyack's  story  is  from  the  soldiers'  perspective,  using  almost 
exclusively  their  writings.  And  yet,  Boyack  wrote,  "In  short,  war  is  just  as  dis- 
ruptive for  women  as  it  is  for  men,  yet  historians  have  concentrated  almost 
exclusively  on  male  perception  of  and  participation  in  war....  Luckily  the  diaries 
and  letters  of  World  War  One  enable  us  to  make  some  significant  comments  on 
the  New  Zealander's  attitude  towards  women,  both  those  left  behind  and  those 
they  encountered  overseas."  (p.  no)  One  wonders  if  the  sources  Fussell  used 
also  had  these  hidden  treasures  and  were  discarded  or  ignored,  or  that  unlike 
the  New  Zealand  soldiers,  British  soldiers  had  absolutely  no  interest  in  women: 
their  mothers,  sisters,  prostitutes,  those  they  encountered  on  the  front,  or  those 
in  new  jobs  at  home.  It  is  not  that  Fussell  entirely  ignores  women.  A  few  sources 
are  penned  by  women,  but  only  for  their  comments  (i.e.  Queen  Mary's  fear  that 
the  war  would  never  end).  He  never  gives  you  a  feeling  or  understanding  for 
that  there  are  lives  behind  the  comments  (like  he  has  with  the  men). 

Lynn  Hanky's  "The  War  Zone"  is  an  interesting  critique  of  Fussell 's  work, 
which  she  found  too  narrowly  focused  on  a  small  proportion  of  people  involved 
in  the  First  World  War.*  "For  the  most  part  Fussell's  premise  that  war  literature 
is  by  and  about  men  at  the  front  remains  the  operative  premise  in  our  identifi- 
cation of  what  poems,  memoirs,  and  fictions  constitute  our  literature  on  war. 
And  since  soldiers  write  our  story  of  war,  theirs  is  the  perspective  that  prevails." 
To  her,  what  is  so  disheartening  is  how  few  have  challenged  this  view.  "[Great] 
War  literature,  correctly  or  not,  can  afford  to  ignore  war  in  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  and  Ireland.  It  can  afford  to  ignore  war  as  it  is  experienced  by  women 
and  civilians...  A  platoon  of  soldiers  who  fought  on  the  Western  Front  is  li- 
censed here  to  shape  our  culture's  imagination  of  the  war." 

She  looks  at  the  sign  posts  in  the  text  that  point  to  the  exclusiveness  of 
Fussell's  view.  His  dedication  is  particularly  telling.  A  memorial  to  his  com- 
rade-in-arms, it  reads  "To  the  Memory  of  Technical  Sergeant  Edward  Kenneth 
Hudson,  ASN  36548772  Co.  F  410th  Infantry,  Killed  beside  me  in  France  March 
15, 1945."  Hanley  writes,  "Thus  Fussell  quiedy  sets  his  own  claim  to  the  author- 
ity to  write  about  the  literature  of  war.  He  is  a  soldier;  he,  too  has  been  under 
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fire,  has  seen  a  close  friend  die  in  combat,  and  knows  the  code,  he  knows  what 
all  those  military  numbers,  abbreviations  and  designations  mean." 

Her  view  and  ideas  of  war  are  refreshing.  In  this  slim  volume  she  separates 
chapters  on  Virginia  Woolf,  El  Salvador,  and  War  and  Post  modern  Memory 
with  her  own  autobiographical  short  stories  depicting  war  in  what  she  thinks  is 
the  best  ideal,  a  story  inclusive  and  not  limited  to  the  immediate  experience  of 
the  soldier.  War  lingers  on,  affects  whole  families  and  permeates  the  child's 
world  and  imagination. 

Like  Paul  Fussell,  Eric  Leed's  work  concentrates  solely  on  the  soldier's  expe- 
rience of  the  war.  Whereas  Fussell  focused  on  British  officers,  with  a  few  ex- 
amples from  French  and  German  works,  Leed's  looks  at  the  German  experi- 
ence. Leed's  No  Man's  Land:  Combat  and  Identity  in  World  WarP  takes  an  inter- 
esting and  probing  look  into  the  psychological  effect  of  the  war.  He  discusses 
the  various  levels  of  the  rites  of  separation  in  war:  1)  as  a  society  of  whole  from 
former,  2)  citizen-soldier  from  civilian  self,  and  3)  those  who  go  to  war  from 
those  who  remain  at  home.  He  writes  about  the  common  symbols  of  the  Great 
War:  invisibility,  death  and  living  in  the  midst  of  death,  burial  and  pollution 
(i.e.  dirt,  mud,  disease,  the  grotesque).  He  also  discusses  a  great  deal  about  the 
memories  of  comradeship  and  the  common  endeavor,  the  good  memories  of 
war.  In  Germany,  veterans  were  divided  between  those  who  viewed  the  war  as  a 
liberal  experience  emphasizing  the  loss  of  youth,  death,  horror,  technology  and 
the  pollution  of  war;  and  those  who  viewed  the  war  as  a  conservative  experi- 
ence, centering  their  memories  on  comradeship  and  community. 

Women  experienced  these  same  kinds  of  rites  of  separation,  and  they  have 
participated  in  and  wrote  about  the  same  kinds  of  symbols  and  images  Leed 
found  persistent  in  men's  writings.  The  emphasis  on  comradeship,  though,  is 
something  yet  to  be  explored  in  regards  to  women's  vvTiting.  From  my  own 
readings,  I  have  not  seem  the  same  emphasis  on  comradeship.  One  hypothesis 
for  this  difference  could  be  due  to  the  different  nature  of  the  majority  of  men's 
and  women's  activities.  Men  became  friends  because  of  the  long  hours  of  wait- 
ing bored  in  trenches.  Women's  writings  about  their  war  work  emphasize  the 
never  ending  duties,  long  hours,  and  short-handedness,  leaving  little  time  for 
friend-building.  Most  accounts  I  have  read  mention  one  or  two  close  friends 
and  discuss  more  the  soldiers  they  come  to  know  and  then  who  go  away. 

A  clear  exception  seems  to  be  among  the  women  munitions  workers.'  One 
recent  study  that  has  found  strong  feelings  of  comradeship  among  women  is 
Angela  WoUacott's  On  Her  Their  Lives  Depend:  Munitions  Workers  in  the  Great 
War,"^  where  she  discovered  that  these  vast  numbers  of  women  workers  (over 
one  million)  were  more  similar  to  the  army,  then  to  other  areas  of  women's 
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work.  In  her  study,  she  examines  not  only  the  class  makeup  and  duties  of  the 
workers,  but  tries  to  help  the  women  munitions  workers  be  "recuperated  and 
retained  as  part  of  Britain's  cultural  memory  of  the  Great  War."  (p.  11).  Nick- 
named "Tommy's  Sister",  these  women  felt  themselves  to  be  the  "first  stage  of 
the  production  line  of  war."  (p.  7).  They  lived  and  worked  in  a  "barracks  atmo- 
sphere," worked  very  long  hours,  wore  uniforms,  and  "were  continually  urged 
to  work  hard,  to  increase  production,  and  thus  to  help  to  win  the  war."  (p.  8). 
Woollacott  discusses  the  danger  associated  with  their  work,  including  being 
"maimed,  poisoned,  or  infiired  in  the  processes  of  making  explosives,  filling 
shells,  and  working  with  fast,  heavy  machinery."  (p.  12).  Woollacott 's  work  seems 
to  support  the  idea  that  comradeship  in  Leed's  terms  may  have  occurred  under 
certain  types  of  working  conditions. 

Robert  Wohl's  work  The  Generation  of  1914'°  is  important  in  understanding 
the  intellectual/cultural  history  of  the  Great  War  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First, 
he  is  the  only  scholar  to  coherently  discuss  the  common  feelings  that  cross 
national  boarders,  with  the  particular  response  to  the  feelings  about  the  war 
from  each  country.  Too  often,  scholars  state  that  they  will  focus  on  one  country, 
and  then  include  without  distinction  literature  from  other  countries  to  help 
prove  their  points.  Examples  of  this  can  be  seen  in  Leed's  No  Man's  Land, 
Bonadeo's  Mark  of  the  Beast,  and  Ekstein's  Rites  of  Spring.  They  give  the  impres- 
sion that  there  is  no  national  differences,  that  everything  they  are  discussing 
transcends  national  boarders. 

Second,  Wohl  looks  at  the  important  concept  of  how  the  idea  of  generation 
developed  country  by  country.  He  wrote  that  he  wanted  "to  find  out  what  people 
living  in  early  20th  Century  Europe  had  meant  by  the  "generation  of  1914." 
"The  idea  of  generation  of  1914  came  to  imply  a  unity  of  experience,  feeling  and 
fate  that  transcended  national  boarders."(p.  3)  But  he  found  that  "different  na- 
tionalities had  a  tendency  to  express  themselves  in  different  forms."  (p.  3).  Each 
chapter  looks  at  how  the  idea  of  the  generation  of  1914  developed  in  a  specific 
European  country,  and  is  organized  chronologically,  as  the  generational  theory 
developed  differently  and  at  different  times  country  by  country:  France  before 
the  war,  Germany  during  and  after  the  war,  and  England  after  the  war  with  the 
development  of  the  legend  of  the  "lost  generation."  He  also  explores  in  Spain 
the  generational  theories  of  Jose  Ortega  y  Gassett  and  in  Italy,  Antonio  Gramsci 
insights  into  the  generational  phenomena. 

Writers  should  not  be  condemned  because  they  do  not  find  female  examples 
to  include  in  their  arguments,  just  for  the  sake  of  being  politically  correct.  Wohl's 
work,  for  example,  focuses  on  the  intellectuals  who  helped  to  form  the  concept 
of  the  generation  of  1914.  He  includes  Vera  Brittain  into  the  discussion.  The 
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question  arises:  what  other  women  may  have  contributed  at  the  time,  but  have 
been  lost  to  history?  That  is  the  danger.  The  republishing  of  women's  works  in 
the  last  ten  years  may  help  to  rectify  this  by  bringing  to  attention  to  works  that 
have  become  lost. 

By  looking  at  the  theories  developed  at  the  time  about  the  idea  of  the  gen- 
eration of  1914,  Wohl  wanted  to  find  the  "realities  behind  the  myths..."  created 
about  this  "lost"  generation,  an  essential  concept  to  understand  for  anyone  study- 
ing the  First  World  War.  His  work  establishes  the  theory  on  which  to  look  at 
specific  examples  of  how  different  generations  viewed  and  participated  in  the 
war.  This  is  a  particularly  interesting  and  neglected  area  of  research  in  regards 
to  the  experiences  of  women  that  would  add  great  insight  and  dispel  the  no- 
tions of  homefront  women  and  frontline  men  as  the  two  main  categories.  For 
example,  Sonia  Keppel,  a  girl  too  young  to  participate  in  the  war  like  her  older 
sister  felt  great  hostility  and  jealousy  towards  the  war,  who  got  all  the  attention. 
She  contrasts  starkly  wdth  those  who  participated  more  actively,  but  also  with 
older  women,  like  Mrs.  Peel,  who  worried  about  food  shortages  and  happily 
observed  the  growing  opportunities  for  women  in  work. 

Like  Fussell,  Wohl's  work  provided  a  groundwork  that  many  scholars  con- 
tinue to  build  from,  often  argument  for  argument.  Variations  on  Catastrophe: 
Some  French  Responses  to  the  Great  Waf'  by  John  Cruickshank  mimics  Wohl's 
France  chapter  by  opening  with  a  discussion  of  the  young  intellectuals  coming 
of  age  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This  book  falls  short  of  brilliance.  He  only 
discusses  men's  written  responses,  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  discussing  the  re- 
sponse of  the  society  made  up  of  men  and  women,  where  the  homefront  and 
the  frontline  were  often  one.  Where  are  the  women's  voices?  They  were  there. 
What  happened  to  them  in  the  record?  Fran9oise  Thebaud  in  La  Femme  au 
temps  de  la  guerre  de  14  (1986)  discusses  both  the  men  and  women's  roles  during 
the  war  in  France.  She  found  that  a  role  reversal  took  place.  Where  women 
before  felt  dependent,  constricted,  with  little  opportunity,  they  now  felt  liber- 
ated wath  many  responsibilities  and  choices.  Men,  on  the  other  hand,  stuck  in 
the  trenches  and  forced  to  gain  permission  to  leave,  felt  the  restriction  women 
had  felt." 

While  a  number  of  books  try  to  rediscover  the  lost  voices  of  women.  Women 
and  World  War  I:  The  Written  Response^^  edited  by  Dorothy  Goldman  is  the  first 
book  I  have  found  to  view  women's  experiences  of  the  war  in  a  comparative 
national  structure.  This  work  would  make  a  good  accompanying  text  to  Wohl's 
book.  But  it  in  no  way  does  fiiU  justice  to  its  subjects.  This  small  book  of  essays 
left  me  wishing  each  chapter  was  its  own  full-length  book. 

It  begins  with  Dorothy  Goldman's  informative  introduction.  She  wrote  that 
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resurgence  of  scholarship  about  women  and  reprinting  of  lost  works  was  a  re- 
sult of  the  popularity  of  three  events  in  the  1970s:  the  Imperial  War  Museum's 
exhibit  of  women's  war  in  1977,  the  TV  series  "Upstairs  Downstairs"  in  1974,  and 
the  BBC  serialized  TV  version  of  Vera  Brittain's  Testament  of  Youth  (1933)  in 
1978.  She  gives  a  concise  historiography  of  works  focused  on  women  in  the  war. 

Jane  Howlett's  essay  "'We'll  end  in  Hell,  my  passionate  sisters':  Russian 
Women  Poets  and  World  War  i"  seeks  to  rescue  the  women  intellectuals  over- 
looked by  their  male  counterparts  in  their  experiences  of  war  and  revolution. 
Nicola  Beauman's  "It  is  not  the  place  of  women  to  talk  of  mud':  Some  Re- 
sponses by  British  Women  Novelists  to  World  War  I"  is  particularly  moving 
and  enlightening.  Some  of  the  writers  focus  on  the  home  front,  others  focus  on 
those  .closer  to  the  war. 

Agnes  Cardinal's  chapter,  "Women  on  the  Other  Side,"  looks  at  the  hard- 
ships of  the  home  front  in  Germany.  She  discusses  the  near  starvation  of  the 
people  left  on  the  home  front,  and  the  belief  that  the  soldier  comparatively 
stood  in  comfort.  She  found  many  women  becoming  actively  involved  politi- 
cally, intellectually,  and  through  popular  writings  in  wartime  Germany. 

Cardinal's  second  essay  "Women  and  Language  of  War  in  France"  shows  the 
increasing  independence  of  French  women.  Yet,  she  discovered  that  the  radical 
reorientation  of  patriotism  did  not  incite  women  to  write.  Instead,  she  found 
little  fiction  about  "women's  destinies  in  war-torn  France."  What  she  felt  strange 
was  that  it  was  a  time  in  France  of  a  great  proliferation  of  female  novelists,  and 
yet,  about  the  war,  they  remained  relatively  silent. 

One  strange  chapter  is  Jan  Bassett's  "Untravelled  Minds":  The  War  Novels 
of  Mabel  Brookes,"  whose  experiences  of  the  war  came  by  travelling  with  her 
husband,  a  Red  Cross  Commissioner.  She  seems  far  away  from  the  horrors 
compared  to  many  women,  but  became  the  voice  of  the  realities  of  war  for  the 
Australian  reading  public.  These  essays  show  the  common  experiences  of  women 
and  the  differences  due  to  physical  geography.  Dorothy  Goldman  hopes  that 
this  slender  volume  will  help  to  build  a  literary  canon  of  women  writing  on  the 
war,  by  exposing  many  writers  still  hidden. 

Goldman  is  only  one  of  many  who  in  the  last  fifteen  years  have  begun  to 
explore  and  bring  attention  to  the  varied  feelings  of  women  during  the  war. 
Most  of  the  literature,  however,  concentrates  on  the  enormous  contribution 
women  made  to  the  war  effort.  Women  at  War  igi 4-1^18,  Into  the  Breach:  Ameri- 
can Women  Overseas  in  World  Warl^  and  Working  for  Victory^  Images  of  Women  in 
the  First  World  War  all  show  that  women  served  in  the  First  World  War  in  vast 
numbers  and  in  a  variety  of  jobs. 

Arthur  Marwick,  an  established  British  war  historian,  was  commissioned  by 
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the  Imperial  War  Museum  to  write  Women  at  War  1^14-1^1^^  to  coincide  with 
an  exhibition  featuring  women's  war  work  in  1977.  His  goal  was  to  "bring  out 
something  of  what  it  was  like  to  be  an  ordinary  woman  living  through  the  First 
World  War."  (p.  8)  This  book  gives  the  best  overall  understanding  of  the  scope 
and  numbers  of  British  women's  activities  during  the  war.  His  appendix  shows 
that  there  were  1,080  women  policemen,  7,123  women  in  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps,  40,850  women  in  the  Queen  Mary's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  70,000  nurses 
by  1918, 82,857  women  VADs,  947,000  women  in  private  munitions,  and  700,000 
in  government  munitions.'' 

Diana  Condell  and  Jean  Liddiard's  Working  for  Victory^  Images  of  Women  in 
the  First  World  Waf^  was  published  ten  years  later.  It  serves  the  same  purpose  as 
Women  at  War,  providing  a  glimpse  into  the  many  jobs  women  had  during  the 
war.  Like  Marwick's  work,  Condell/Liddiard's  work  is  based  sources  from  the 
Imperial  War  Museum  but  also  from  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society.  Using  photographs  to  tell  their  story,  they  set  out 
to  show  how  women  of  all  classes  were  "mobilized"  and  participated  in  the  war 
effort,  making  women's  war  lives  a  dramatic  departure  from  their  roles  in  pre- 
war society.  Just  by  flipping  through  the  book,  ones  sees  the  amazing  variety  of 
jobs  and  outfits  of  women  during  the  war.  They  appear  active,  athletic,  heroic, 
sometimes  in  dangerous  places,  all  in  necessary  jobs. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  text  that  accompanies  the  photos.  Plate  106  is  a 
photo  of  a  funeral  procession  of  a  munitions  worker  killed  on  duty,  Swansea, 
August  Bank  Holiday,  Monday  1917.  They  write, 

[The  funeral]  was  a  curious,  and  rather  touching  mixture  of  the  civilian  and  military 
flineral.The  cofFm  is  covered  in  the  Union  flag  (a  privilege  normally  only  extended  to 
service  men  and  women  or  retired  members  of  HM  forces)  and  escorted  by  eight  pall 
bears  dressed  in  munitions  workers'  uniforms...  They  clearly  considered  that  this  woman 
had  died  in  the  service  of  her  country  and  was  as  much  a  casualty  of  the  war  as  the 
soldier  dying  at  the  front."  (p.  113.) 

Dorothy  and  Carl  J.  Schneider  in  Into  the  Breach:  American  Women  Overseas 
in  World  War!^  sought  to  show  the  depth  of  involvement  and  participation  of 
(25,000  volunteering)  upper-middle  class  American  women,  beginning  in  Au- 
gust 1914.  Most  went  on  their  own  and  "not  became  of  a  relationship  with  a 
male  combatant."  (p.12).  They  went  because,  like  the  women  and  men  in  Eu- 
rope and  England,  they  felt  it  was  their  duty  to  serve.  The  Schneiders  write  that 
they  performed  more  jobs  and  more  different  kinds  of  jobs  than  women  had  in 
previous  wars. 
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They  were  physicians,  dentists,  dieticians,  pathologists/cardiologists,  occupational  and 
physical  therapists,  administrators,  secretaries,  "chauffeuse,"  telephone  operators,  enter- 
tainers, canteen  workers,  interpreters  and  translators,  searchers  (for  soldiers  missing), 
statisticians,  decoders,  librarians,  supervisors  of  rest  homes  for  women  munition  mak- 
ers, directors  of  recreation,  accountants,  publicity  directors,  social  workers,  distributors 
of  supplies,  journalists,  peace  activists,  small  factory  and  warehouse  protectors,  refugee 
workers,  interior  decorators,  lab  technicians,  and  architects,  (p  12) 

Women  often  found  themselves  posted  far  closer  to  the  front  than  officials 
let  on  to,  being  assigned  to  Casualty  Clearing  Stations  and  makeshift  camps, 
both  on  the  Eastern  and  Western  Fronts.  "The  profound  inadequacies  of  medi- 
cal services  called  out  for  women  to  take  charge,  to  solve  problems,  to  find 
supplies  where  they  could,  to  launch  their  own  projects  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
comfort  their  patients."  (p.  10)  They  stressed  that  "Amid  all  these  stresses  and 
tension  of  war  hovered  always  the  ultimate  risks  of  ruined  health  and  death, 
from  bombardments,  from  air  raids,  most  of  all  from  tuberculosis,  pneumonia, 
blood  poisoning,  meningitis,  typhus  and  the  flu  epidemic."  (p.  273)  They  devote 
particular  attention  to  the  horrific  conditions  women  worked  under  in  Russia. 

They  write  extensively  in  one  chapter  about  the  canteening  experience,  "a 
mixture  of  cook,  waitress,  and  shop  girl,"  a  place  for  comfort  for  soldiers.  An- 
other chapter  tells  the  story  of  "Trooping  for  the  Troops."  Five  hundred  seventy 
one  American  women  performed  songs,  told  jokes  and  stories,  did  imitations, 
cartwheeled,  and  danced  for  the  troops.  Elise  Janis,  an  entertainer  vvrote,  "It's 
really  splendid  playing  under  shellfire...not  knowing  which  song  may  be  your 
last.  It  makes  you  do  your  best,  spurred  on  by  the  ambition  that  fills  every 
performer's  heart  to  make  a  good  exit."'*  The  Schneiders  also  examine  the  "pa- 
per pushers,"  the  clerks  in  the  war.  "Unseen  and  often  unthanked,  clerical  workers 
did  a  myriad  of  jobs.  Some  took  records  from  patients.  Some  interpreted  for  the 
medical  staff.  Others  labored  in  the  soul-destrcying  capacity  of  "searchers",  going 
from  ward  to  ward,  trying  to  locate  soldiers  missing  in  action  by  questioning 
men  from  the  same  outfit."  (p.  loi) 

The  Schneiders  wrote  that  they  found  it  easier  to  understand  what  the  women 
did,  through  their  letters  and  diaries  of  the  time,  than  to  discover  the  quality  of 
their  lives.  Sometimes  the  answers  were  found  in  memoirs  and  diaries.  What 
they  did  reveal  was  the  difficulty  of  returning  home.  They  felt  out  of  place, 
returning  to  an  ungrateful  nation.  "Not  until  1977  did  the  Signal  Corps  tele- 
phone operators  finally  win  their  prolonged  battle  for  recognition  as  veterans 
and  entitlement  for  veteran  benefits."  (p.  278) 

In  recent  years,  there  has  also  been  a  number  of  bibliographies  and  antholo- 
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gies  chronicling  the  poetry  and  literature  of  women.  Sigrid  Markman  and 
Dagmar  Lange  complied  Frauen  und  Enter  Weltkrig  in  England: 
Amwahlbibliographid*  after  they  found  "the  lack  of  a  general  guide  to  sources  of 
information  to  women  in  England  and  the  Great  War."  (p.  i)  They  hoped  that 
it  "might  serve  as  an  expanded  reading  list  for  enriching  the  awareness  of  women 
authors  and  women's  experience  in  the  First  World  War.  The  texts  demonstrate 
what  women  thought  and  felt  about  the  war  both  at  the  time  and  in  retrospect." 
(p.  iii)  They  included  a  number  of  popular  novels  that  would  not  traditionally 
be  considered  war  literature.  But  these  provide  insight  into  how  much  the  war 
permeated  the  culture.  For  example,  Dorothy  Sayers  wrote  a  series  of  mysteries 
where  the  hero  Lord  Peter  Wimsey  is  a  war  veteran  who  has  recurrent  flashes  of 
the  trenchs.  His  manservant  was  his  sergeant  in  the  war.  His  sister  served  as  a 
VAD,  who  then  gets  involved  with  a  Bolshevik.  Sayers  is  not  writing  about  the 
war,  but  her  characters  are  a  result  of  the  war.  Popular  fiction  can  help  to  under- 
stand how  much  the  war  penetrated  the  lives  of  people.  The  world  was  never 
the  same  again.  This  is  one  of  the  few  bibliographies  that  include  this  popular 
fiction. 

Markman  and  Lange  purposely  did  not  include  poetry,  because  of  the  work 
of  Catherine  Reilly.  She  has  compiled  both  a  bibliography  that  includes  men 
and  women  writing  World  War  I  poetry,  and  an  anthology  of  samples  of  the 
work  of  79  of  the  532  women  poets  she  found."'  She  saw  that  most  bibliogra- 
phies included  only  a  handful  of  women,  if  that,  and  most  poetry  anthologies 
ignored  women  completely.  The  125  poems  in  Scars  upon  my  Heart  express  the 
same  range  of  emotions  and  images  that  are  found  in  the  men's  poetry:  "...a 
strong  sense  of  war's  realities  is  expressed."  (p.  xxxvi)'° 

One  interesting  aspect  Reilly  discovered  was  the  persistent  images  of  mourn- 
ing. This  anthology  of  poetry  shows  the  impact  of  the  war,  the  reality  of  what 
the  deaths  meant  to  those  left  behind,  those  that  loved  them.  It  is  an  important 
aspect  of  any  war,  but  particularly  one  where  causalities  were  so  high  and  so 
random.  The  historian  Trevor  Wilson  trivialized  this  aspect  of  the  war  in  The 
Myriad  Faces  of  War"  when  he  wrote  that  even  though  a  women  lost  every  one 
dear  to  her,  "she  was  lucky  to  have  been  born  a  woman."(p.  710)  He  shows  little 
sympathy  to  the  difficulty  of  losing  loved  ones;  he  only  sees  that  they  got  out  of 
fighting  in  the  trenches  because  of  their  gender,  as  if  they  used  being  female  to 
duck  their  duties.  Compare  Wilson's  attitude  toward  women,  the  homefront 
and  non-combatants  with  Freud's  article,  "Thoughts  for  the  Times  on  War  and 
Death  1915.""  This  is  not  about  the  soldier  in  war,  but  the  difficulty  of  being  a 
civilian,  of  not  having  the  whole  story  of  what  is  happening,  and  about  the 
mental  distresses  of  being  a  non-combatant.  Not  only  was  there  a  disillusion- 
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ment  "to  which  war  this  has  brought  [to  society]"  (p.  246),  but  non-combatants 
also  had  to  deal  with  the  difficult  task  of  coming  to  terms  with  "an  altered 
attitude  towards  death."  (p.  246)  Much  of  the  important  psychological  work  on 
mourning  came  as  a  result  of  experiences  in  the  First  World  War. 

Trevor  Wilson's  work  is  problematic  on  a  number  of  other  accounts.  He 
seems  preoccupied  that  women  volunteered,  that  it  was  their  choice.  Somehow 
this  discredits  and  degrades  their  involvement  for  him.  He  seems  to  forget  that 
when  the  war  began  and  until  Conscription  in  1916  men  also  joined  voluntarily, 
and  it  was  only  because  of  the  high  casualty  rates  that  Conscription  was  en- 
acted. Marwick  and  Condell/Liddiard  both  show  that  when  this  occurred, 
women's  participation  in  all  aspects  of  the  war  also  increased,  especially  in  mu- 
nitions.' 

Wilson's  three  chapters  on  women  (out  of  more  than  70)  are  curious.  Chap- 
ter 63  is  fdled  with  a  hostile  and  bitter  tone  towards  women.  They  could  never 
really  understand  the  war.  They  could  only  live  vicariously  through  men,  who 
made  the  "supreme  sacrifice"  (p.  705),  because  they  "suffered  under  gunfire,  saw 
comrades  mangled,  inflicted  death  in  close  combat  or  at  remote  distance,  pos- 
sibly sustained  atrocious  injuries,  and  sometimes  died  abrupdy  or  lingeringly."(p. 
708)  He  gives  no  credence  to  women  caring  for  these  dying  and  mangled  sol- 
diers. Women  merely  sent  men  to  their  deaths  by  encouraging  enlistment.  Note, 
Wilson  makes  no  mention  of  the  propaganda  encouraging  women  to  encour- 
age men  to  enlist,  propaganda  written  by  men.  In  all  fairness  to  Wilson  (and 
what  is  ironic  about  his  portrayal  of  women),  his  second  two  chapters  discuss 
the  many  roles  women  took,  similar  to  Marwick,  the  Schneiders  and  Condell/ 
Liddiard. 

One  can  only  speculate  as  to  the  reason  for  this  dichotomy  in  Wilson's  work. 
First,  this  is  a  work  (like  Wohl's,  Fussell's,  and  Leed's)  written  before  the  repub- 
lishing amd  new  interest  in  women's  writings  and  roles  in  the  First  World  War. 
Second,  for  over  700  pages  (and  even  in  the  chapters  on  women),  he  used  pri- 
marily sources  written  by  men.  Possibly  this  reflected  his  sources'  hostility,  rather 
than  the  reality  of  the  world  in  which  they  lived.  If  so,  Wilson  needed  then  to 
qualify  their  remarks.  Finally,  Wilson's  work  is  indicative  of  the  way  writing 
about  war  has  always  been  done,  what  Lyn  Hanley  complained  about  with 
Fussell.  Women  were  not  considred  part  of  chapters.  They  were  part  of  the  war. 
Instead,  they  are  separated  out  and  discussed  as  an  afternote  (which  is  more 
than  either  Fussell  or  Leed  did,  neither  of  which  ever  really  acknowledge  women's 
existence  as  active  participants  in  the  war  at  all.  Arthur  Marwick  in  Women  in 
ff&r  wanted  his  readers  to  understand  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  about  women, 
without  writing  also  about  men.  To  really  have  an  understanding  of  the  full 
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experience  of  a  soldier,  it  is  also  impossible  to  write  it  without  women.  They 
were  part  of  their  lives,  in  a  variety  of  capacities.  They  were  part  of  the  war. 

Two  very  different  attempts  have  been  made  to  integrate  or  include  the  ex- 
periences and  writings  of  both  men  and  women.In  Women's  Poetry  of  the  First 
World  War'\  Nosheen  Khan,  while  focusing  on  British  women,  incorporated 
and  compared  relevant  men's  works  along  the  way.  She  found  that  the  male 
writers  (i.e.  Sassoon,  Owen  and  Aldington),  "distorted  images  of  the  role  played 
by  women  in  war,  images  not  a  litde  touched  by  their  misgony  and  homosexu- 
ality, [which],  have,  being  the  only  ones  widely  known,  become  embedded  in 
the  modern  consciousness,  and  are  accepted  as  the  norms  of  female  behavior  at 
that  moment  in  time."  (p.  2).  Throughout  her  study,  she  points  to  not  only 
common  themes  found  in  men's  writings,  but  also  misconceptions,  misportrayals, 
and  many  times,  when  ideas  associated  with  male  writers  were  actually  thought 
of  first  by  female  writers.  She  gives  a  much  needed  balance  to  the  subject  of  the 
literary  history  of  the  First  World  War,. 

y1  War  Imagined:  The  First  World  War  and  English  Culture^*  is  another  inter- 
esting and  exciting  work.  Samuel  Hynes  broadens  the  scope  to  look  how  a 
whole  society,  rather  than  just  how  the  soldiers  or  intellectuals,  were  affected  by 
the  Great  War.  He  sets  out  to  understand  it  chronologically  in  terms  of  the 
whole  of  English  society:  "...how  English  culture  was  transformed,  and  English 
imagination  was  altered  by  what  happened  between  1914  and  1918,  and  how  that 
process  of  change  determined  what  England  after  the  war  was  like  and  what 
Modern  came  to  mean"  (p.  xi). 

A  War  Imagined  is  a  masterpiece.  Hynes  tells  the  complex  historical  story  of 
those  trying  to  understand  their  changing  reality:  Old  Men,  soldiers,  non-com- 
batants, modernists,  pacifists,  generals.  He  explores  the  reactions  and  changes 
in  the  major  movements  (political  and  cultural)  of  the  time:  labor,  suffragette, 
Bloomsbury,  Imagists,  pacifists,  Vorticists.  He  looks  at  painting,  poetry,  film, 
novels,  memoirs,  journalism,  legislation,  and  diaries.  He  creates  a  seamless  con- 
struction, weaving  together  hundreds  of  individuals  and  their  changing  impres- 
sions of  their  society  into  a  picture  of  the  collective  cultural  experience  of  the 
war  that  came  to  be  view  as  the  Myth  of  the  War.  With  all  of  these  different 
groups  and  individuals,  his  text  never  becomes  messy  or  disorganized.  He  cre- 
ates a  web  of  stories,  ideas  and  personalities  much  like  a  novelist  with  many 
story  lines  that  converge  at  the  end  to  give  the  feeling  of  a  time  or  event.  And 
also  hke  a  novelist,  he  write  about  Sassoon,  Wells,  Masterson,  and  the  others  in 
a  way  that  keeps  their  identities  from  blurring  together  but  at  the  same  time 
guides  the  reader  along  the  way  to  see  the  developing  patterns. 

This  could  have  been  written  as  a  text  only  accessible  to  academics.  Instead, 
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Hynes  lets  the  reader  into  the  world  he  writes  about.  He  shares  the  complexity 
and  uniqueness  of  individual  experience  in  a  way  that  not  only  is  clear,  but 
leaves  lasting  impressions.  Part  one  looks  at  the  prewar  images  of  war  used  to 
describe  activities  hostile  to  official  government.  Labor,  Suffragettes,  the  Irish 
and  Modernists  all  contributed  to  the  feeling  that  things  were  out  of  control. 
He  describes  a  "War  before  the  War,  The  Home  Front  Wars."  (his  chapter 
titles).  He  discusses  the  belief  that  England  had  become  soft,  decadent  and  a 
ruined  civilization.  War  was  thought  by  many  of  varying  ages  and  ideas  as  a 
possible  "cure"  for  the  troubles. 

Then  war  came.  Part  two,  after  discussing  the  beginning  of  the  war,  focuses 
on  the  turning  point  of  the  war  in  1916.  He  shows  how  and  why  disillusionment 
occurred,  and  how  people  were  trying  to  understand  these  changes  through 
cultural  expression.  Hynes  traces  the  reaction  from  all  sides  of  society.  And  as 
the  disillusionment  of  war  became  pervasive,  Hynes  explores  again  on  many 
levels,  why  and  how  this  came  to  be.  He  uses  the  example  of  the  letters  of 
Roland  Leigh  ton  to  his  fiance  Vera  Brittain.''  No  longer  did  Leighton  believe 
in  the  high  ideals  of  "Glory"  and  "Honour."  The  horrors  of  the  war  had  changed 
him.  Yet,  she  could  not  understand.  Brittain  was  still  in  England,  still  safe  from 
the  horror.  (Hynes  neglects  to  point  out  that  Vera  Brittain  herself  came  to  the 
same  conclusions  after  she  too  had  seen  the  horrors  of  war  as  a  nurse  on  the 
Western  Front.)  It  was  the  firsthand  knowledge  of  horror  of  the  war  that  seem 
to  change  reality  for  people.  For  many,  the  Somme  in  July  of  1916  became  that 
turning  point  because  of  the  length  of  the  continuing  brutality  and  senseless 
killing. 

It  would  also  be  a  turning  point  for  the  home  front  with  the  film  The  Battle 
of  the  Somme  (1916).  Hynes  explains  the  government  censored  all  gruesome  photos 
from  the  batdefront  so  that  the  home  front  had  litde  opportunity  to  see  the 
reality  of  the  war  as  those  on  the  Western  Front  were  experiencing.'*  The  docu- 
mentary The  Battle  of  the  Somme  helped  to  bridge  that  gap.  This  film,  shot  in  the 
first  few  days  of  the  battle,  "made  the  war  imaginable  for  the  people  at  home," 
(p.  121)  even  though  most  soldiers  felt  the  film  only  showed  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg and  the  one  battle  scene  had  to  be  staged  due  to  technical  problems.  Part 
III  looks  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Parts  IV  and  V  look  at  the  aftermath,  the  world 
after  the  war.  He  looks  at  the  memorializing  of  the  dead,  of  the  changing  na- 
ture of  society  through  legislation,  and  the  solidification  of  the  Myth  of  the 
War.  The  whole  work  is  a  fascinating  look  at  how  society  came  to  terms  with 
the  changes  brought  by  this  catastrophic  war.  The  feeling  of  anti-war  disillu- 
sionment brought  about  by  the  change  in  reality  was  felt  throughout  the  post- 
war period. 
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The  story  of  Philip  Gibbs  is  particularly  poignant.  He  had  been  an  official 
correspondent  for  the  Daily  Chronicle  on  the  Western  Front.  "Gibbs  was  prob- 
ably the  most  widely  read,  and  the  most  influential,  of  English  journalists.  His 
dispatches  were  vivid,  but  they  were  also  consistently  positive,  even  in  the  most 
disastrous  circumstances."(p.  283)  He  brought  the  vision  of  the  war  to  the  home 
front,  gave  them  "their"  impressions  of  the  conditions.  Yet,  after  the  war,  Gibbs 
wrote  about  a  different  type  of  war,  the  war  he  could  not  write  about  as  a  jour- 
nalist during  the  war  in  the  best-selling  book  Realities  of  War.  "Gibbs'  realities, 
the  things  that  could  now  be  told,  were  first  of  all  the  grotesque  details  of  death 
and  detestation  that  the  censors  would  not  have  tolerated  while  the  war  was 
going  on."(p.  284)  Written  in  more  of  the  soldier's  style,  it  also  put  names  to  the 
regiments  and  places  he  could  not  during  the  war.  Hynes  feels  this  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  imagining  of  war.  It  was  important  to  the  soldiers;  it  served  as  a 
monument  to  their  deaths  and  suffering.  The  names  became  symbols. 

Hynes  should  be  applauded  for  including  a  number  of  women's  cultural  works 
as  important  in  understanding  the  transformation  of  society,  namely  Rose 
Macaulay,  Vera  Brittain  and  Virginia  Woolf.  Women's  works  are  discussed  side 
by  side  with  men  for  the  merit  of  the  work  and  for  what  it  adds  to  the  cultural 
expression  of  the  time.  But,  to  be  included,  these  women  must  be  extraordi- 
nary. For  example,  Hynes  writes  of  the  English  novelist  and  film  critic  Bryher: 
"She  was  an  unusually  knowledgeable  film  critic  for  her  time. ..and  she  wrote 
well  about  what  she  saw;  her  Film  Problems  in  Soviet  Russia  (1929)  is  the  first 
book  in  English  to  treat  Russian  films  critically  and  seriously"(p.  446)  Although 
Hynes  includes  many  male  critics'  impressions  of  the  films  about  the  war,  one 
wonders  if  Bryher  would  have  been  included  if  she  simply  wrote  reviews  with- 
out being  exceptional. 

When  discussing  ideas  and  experiences  where  one  could  use  either  men  or 
women  for  subjects,  only  men  are  chosen.  Hynes  uses  sources  written  by  male 
ambulance  drivers,  male  orderlies,  and  discusses  Philip  Gibb's  horror  at  the 
conditions  of  a  hospital  on  the  Western  Front,  the  worst  of  the  war  in  Gibbs' 
mind.  Women  drove  ambulances  in  harsh  wartime  conditions,  worked  as  or- 
derlies more  often  then  men,  and  most  women  serving  in  the  war  spent  four 
and  a  half  years  inside  the  hell  Gibbs  wished  to  flee  quickly  after  an  afternoon. 
Like  men,  these  women  expressed  themselves  in  a  variety  of  cultural  forms. 
Hynes  missed  an  opportunity  to  show  that  in  some  cases,  men  and  women  did 
the  same  sorts  of  tasks  and  saw  the  same  horror,  rather  than  the  stereotypical 
portrait  of  women  at  home,  and  men  in  the  trenches.'^  Hynes  throughout  the 
work  is  continually  trying  to  extend  the  world  view  of  the  war,  to  show  how 
many  more  people  were  affected  than  is  generally  acknowledged.  He  needed  to 
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take  a  small  step  further  in  the  case  of  women's  roles  in  the  war. 

Women's  stories  are  not  included  in  this  work  the  same  way  as  men's  are. 
Hynes  includes  women  in  the  main  body  of  the  text  again  only  if  they  are  ex- 
traordinary, if  they  are  merely  ordinary,  they  are  on  the  margins  of  the  story  or 
completely  ignored.  Their  stories  comes  as  a  postscript  to  the  suffragette  move- 
ment in  the  pre-war  chapter  "The  Home-Front  Wars,"  or  in  his  discussion  of 
legislation  affecting  women  after  the  war.  (The  majority  of  women  who  partici- 
pated in  the  war  effort  were  not  suffragettes.)  By  his  placement  of  women  in  his 
structure,  Hynes  geographically  dismisses  women's  roles  in  the  war  because  they 
are  not  part  of  the  main  story.  This  is  not  done  because  he  states  that  women  are 
on  the  periphery  of  the  war  (which  they  were  not),  but  because  war,  despite  his 
efforts,  continues  to  a  "man's  story,"  instead  of  portraying  the  actually  reality. 

He  also  writes  some  disturbing  sentences  reminiscent  of  Trevor  Wilson's 
treatment  of  women  in  The  Myriad  Faces  of  War.  Hynes  writes  that  he  believes 
"...women's  stories  added  their  own  perception  [to  the  Myth  of  the  War]:  that 
in  the  arguments  of  armies  women  are  useless,  and  their  stories  marginal. "(p. 
439)  And  he  moves  on,  without  any  evidence  or  discussion  about  this  very  charged 
sentence.  It  is  very  un-Hynes-like  and  would  not  be  so  disheartening  if  he  had 
not  set  such  high  standards.  Throughout  this  work,  he  has  taken  care  to  avoid 
stereotypes  and  show  the  complexity  of  the  culture  of  the  time.  He  shows  a 
special  sensitivity  to  the  home  front,  the  Old  Men,  and  the  officials  involved  in 
the  war,  parts  of  the  story  often  missing  from  many  cultural  accounts.  But  he 
does  not  do  the  same  in  his  depiction  of  women. 

Adding  insult  to  injury,  he  continues  "But  the  Myth  that  took  shape  at  the 
end  of  the  Twenties  was  more  than  simply  a  story  of  what  the  war  WAS;  it  was 
also  a  story  of  what  it  DID — to  history,  to  society,  to  art,  to  politics,  to  women, 
to  hopes  and  expectations,  to  the  idea  of  progress,  the  idea  of  civilization,  the 
idea  of  England."  (p.  439)  To  society,  to  women?  Does  this  mean  women  do  not 
fit  into  the  other  categories?  Should  it  not  be  to  men,  to  women?  This  is  prob- 
lematic throughout  the  text  where  words  like  society,  home  front  and  men  seem 
to  be  interchangeable,  leaving  the  reader  wondering  when  and  where  women  fit 
in?  Are  best-selling  novels  only  read  by  men  (society  on  the  home  front)  or  also 
by  the  marginalized  women  (in  society  on  the  home  front)?  Through  his  use  of 
language  he  subtly  seems  to  indicate  that  women  are  not  necessarily  included  in 
his  definition  of  society.  And  yet,  he  will  use  an  extraordinary  woman  to  show 
an  important  development  in  the  Myth  of  the  War. 

In  discussing  the  war  memoirs,  he  chooses  to  look  at  five  examples,  includ- 
ing Vera  Brittain.  Like  Wohl  in  The  Generation  of  1^14  he  includes  her  because 
of  her  importance  in  the  war  literature  canon,  discussing  her  war  diary  and  her 
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1933  memoir,  Testament  of  Youth.  He  concludes  his  discussion  of  the  war  mem- 
oirists, "All  of  these  memoirs — Grave's,  Brittain's,  and  Sassoon's — share  that 
central  point..."  (p.  436)  and  continues  to  go  over  the  characteristics  they  all 
share  in  common,  as  writers  of  their  experience  in  the  war.  Then,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, he  writes 

That  complex  myth  was  fixed  by  the  narratives  that  were  written  at  the  end  of  the 
Twenties  and  the  beginning  of  the  Thirties,  including  the  narratives  that  I  have  been 
considering  by  writers  like  Graves,  Sassoon,  Blunden  and  Ford.  (p.  441) 

What  happened  to  Vera  Brittain?  Her  name  is  the  only  one  not  included.  It 
would  not  be  so  alarming  if  Hynes  had  not  viritten  on  the  previous  page  the 
words  "other  men's  war  books."  (p.  440)  Why  "men's"?  Why  couldn't  he  just 
write  "war  books"? 

Hynes  himself  makes  the  best  argument  for  including  ordinary  women  into 
the  mainstream  discussion  of  the  Great  War  with  what  he  says  as  the  conclu- 
sion of  making  of  the  Myth  of  the  war.  He  ends  with  a  discussion  of  the  painter 
Stanley  Spencer.  Hynes  writes  that  "Spencer  had  served  as  a  private  soldier,  in 
two  humble  roles;  he  had  first  been  an  orderly. .and  had  then  transferred... and 
had  served  in  Macedonia  on  the  Salonka  front,  part  of  the  time  as  an  ambu- 
lance man.  He  had  known  the  suffering  of  war,  though  he  had  not  taken  part  in 
many  major  batdes,  or  been  distinguished  in  a  military  way."  (p  461)  From  this 
we  can  surmise  that  for  Hynes,  being  a  soldier  does  always  not  mean  fighting 
and  dying  in  the  trenches.  Soldiers  served  in  non-combatant  roles,  just  as  women 
served  in  non-combatant  roles.  While  a  soldier,  Spencer  served  as  an  orderly 
and  an  ambulance  driver — again  roles  that  women  served  in  often.  Spencer 
contribution  was  knowing  the  suffering  he  saw  in  the  wounded,  not  his  contri- 
bution to  the  killing.  Again,  Hynes  shows  a  particular  appreciation  to  these 
attributes.  So  why  didn't  he  discuss  the  suffering  and  horror  seen  by  nurses, 
WAACs,  WRENs,  WRAFs,  VADs,  munitions  workers,  ambulance  drivers, 
and  other  women  working  in  the  war  effort?  This  is  amplified  with  the  discov- 
ery of  Spencer's  first  subject  for  his  paintings  for  the  Sandham  Memorial  Chapel. 

The  lowest  range  of  panels  represents  scenes  from  the  military  hospital:  men  scrub- 
bing floors,  sorting  laundry,  filling  tea  urns  and  serving  tea,  making  beds,  treating 
patients — the  sorts  of  duties  that  Spencer  performed  as  an  orderly,  (p.  461) 

Strange  that  Spencer  painted  traditionally  women's  roles  with  men  performing 
them.  Strange  still,  that  the  astute  Hynes  says  nothing  about  this.  Hynes  writes 
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of  the  meaning  of  his  paintings: 

The  story  that  these  pictures  tell  is  of  army  life,  but  not  of  war;  there  are  no  military 
formations,  no  enemy  forces,  no  battle  lines,  no  guns,  and  only  one  officer.  Men  work, 
eat,  and  play  together,  and  serve  their  comrades  in  simple  ways;  they  do  not  try  to  kill 
each  other.  The  spirit  of  the  paintings  is  of  comradeship,  kindness,  caring,  and  love..." 
(p.  461) 

These  words  echo  the  sentiment  of  Lynn  Hanley  in  the  introductory  quota- 
tion of  this  essay:  war  is  much  more  than  the  act  of  killing.  This  spirit  of  work- 
ing, eating  and  playing  must  be  explored  both  within  the  machine  of  war  in- 
habited by  both  men  and  women,  as  well  as  outside  it.  The  whole  society  can- 
not escape  the  re-imagining  of  a  new  world. 

The  works  of  Fussell,  Leed,  Wohl,  Hynes,  and  others  have  focused  the  dia- 
logue of  the  Great  War  away  from  the  generals  and  battles  to  the  cultural  expe- 
rience and  meaning  of  the  Great  War  for  men — well-known  and  obscure.  Now 
with  the  new  awareness  brought  about  by  the  republication  of  women's  texts 
from  the  Great  War,  and  an  increased  sensitivity  in  the  realization  that  women 
actually  actively  participate  in  society,  wars,  and  history-making,  it  seems  im- 
portant to  continue  the  process  of  understanding  the  Great  War  by  integrating 
thousands  of  its  forgotten  and  historically-silenced  participants — the  women. 
What  is  needed  now  are  scholarly  works  that  recreate  the  world  of  1914  as  pri- 
marily experience-specific  while  at  the  same  time  taking  into  account  not  only 
gender  differences,  but  also  generational,  ethnic,  and  geographical  differences 
as  well. 
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Faculty  Research  Lecture,  1970)  is  also  a  good  source  for  information  on  the  duties,  restrictions, 
development,  uniforms  and  life  of  the  VADs  and  WAACs. 

16.  Diana  Condell  and  Jean  Liddiard.  Working  for  Victory?  Images  of  Women  in  the  First  World  War 
(London:  Routledge  8c  Kegan  Paul,  1987). 

17.  Dorothy  Schneider.  Into  the  Breach:  American  Women  Overseas  in  World  War  I.  (New  York:  Vi- 
king, 1981) 

18.  IBID,  157.  Elise  Janis,  one-woman  show  for  British  and  French  troops  in  France. 

19.  Sigrid  Markman  and  Dagmar  Lange  complied  Frauen  und  Erster  Weltkrid  in  England: 
Auswahlbibliographie  (Osnabriick:  H.Th.  Wenner,  1988). 

20.  Catherine  Reilly.  English  Poetry  of  the  First  World  War:  A  Bibliography.  (George  Prior  1978),  and 
Catherine  Reilly.  Scars  Upon  My  Heart:  Women's  Poetry  and  Verse  of  the  First  World  War  (Virago, 
1981). 

21.  I  also  found  an  impressive  number  of  works  written  by  women  on  the  First  World  War.  Target- 
ing prose,  I  found  476  titles  on  a  nine  library  on-line  catalog  search  conducted  in  1992.  To  get 
the  most  representative  results,  I  searched  large  libraries  networks  (University  of  California  and 
Cambridge),  good  size  university  libraries  (Stanford,  UCLA,  and  Harvard),  smaller  university 
libraries  (Dartmouth,  Delaware,  and  New  Mexico),  and  local  libraries  (Santa  Monica  and  Los 
Angeles). 

22.  Trevor  Wilson.  The  Myriad  Faces  of  War  (Cambridge:  Polity  Press,  1986). 

23.  Sigmund  Freud.  "Thoughts  for  the  Times  on  War  1915,"  On  War,  Sex  and  Neurosis.  (New  York: 
Arts  and  Science  Press,  1947). 

24.  Nosheen  Khan.  Women's  Poetry  of  the  First  World  War.  (New  York:  Harvester  Wheatshear,  1988). 

25.  Samuel  Hynes.  A  War  Imagined:  The  First  World  War  and  English  Culture.  (London:  The  Bodley 
Head,  1990). 

26.  This  is  a  problematic  section.  For  most  of  the  section,  he  discusses  the  disillusionment  resulting 
from  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  in  July  1916.  Leighton  died  in  December,  1915,  long  before  the 
Somme  began.  He  does  not  make  this  distinction.  Nevertheless,  Leighton  does  give  a  good 
example  of  what  he  is  discussing. 

27.  He  also  discusses  throughout  the  war  and  after  the  impact  and  growing  tyranny  of  DORA. 

28.  In  a  conversation,  Anne  Mellor  wondered  if  the  same  experiences  might  have  been  viewed 
differently  by  men  and  women.  Men  might  comfort  because  it  could  be  them  next  time;  women 
might  comfort  because  of  a  mother-instinct.  This  is  an  important  area  of  inquiry,  but  before  it 
can  be  accomplished,  the  women  must  be  visible  in  order  to  know  they  did  the  same  sorts  of 
things  at  all. 
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Women  and  Gender  in  Late  Imperial  and 

Republican  China:  Problems  and  Promise  of 

Recent  Western  Historiography 


Amy  Thomas 


^^^"^  HE  SOCIAL  HISTORY  of  late  imperial  and  early  twentieth-century  Chi- 
m  nese  women  has  recently  entered  a  new  era."  From  the  1970s 
JL  until  the  late  1980s,  the  dominant  Western  scholarship  of  this  "subfield" 
seems  to  have  undergone  two  recognizable  phases.  In  the  early  1970s,  liberal 
feminist  investigations  into  Chinese  women's  history  tended  to  focus  on  early 
twentieth-century  elite  "thought"  and  attitudes  towards  "the  woman  question," 
wdth  special  emphasis  on  the  quintessentially  "liberal"  May  Fourth  (1919)  era.' 
By  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  there  was  a  shift  to  a  more  (critical)  Marxist 
focus  on  how  social  institutions  and  economic  processes  structured  the  lives 
and  delimited  the  political  agency  of  twentieth-century  Chinese  peasant  women. 
Kay  Ann  Johnson  demonstrated  how  the  efficacy  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  (CCP)  in  pursuing  its  agenda  of  "social  equality"  for  women  was  under- 
mined by  its  larger  social  program:  the  CCP's  continuing  investment  in  the 
patriarchal  and  patrilocal  family  structure  and  by  its  commitment  to  a  Engelsian 
(rather  than  Levi-Straussian)  Marxist  analysis-predisposed  cadre  to  ignore  the 
radical  potential  of  young  peasant  women.  Emily  Honig,  looking  at  mobiliza- 
tion and  self-understandings  of  female  textile  workers  in  early  twentieth-cen- 
tury China,  showed  how  their  hierarchical  and  horizontal  affiliations  based  on 
native  place  rendered  understandings  of  "common  class  interests"  less  salient 
and  made  these  women  difficult  to  mobilize.  And  Judith  Stacey,  as  a  non-China 
specialist,  grandly  brought  a  "feminist  materialist"  analysis  to  bear  on  the  "prob- 
lem," arguing  that  the  reorganization  of  "patriarchy"  was  a  necessary  precondi- 
tion for  the  socialist  revolution  led  by  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.^ 

Since  the  late  1980s,  a  new  kind  of  (political)  split  has  surfaced  in  this  small 
academic  community.  Just  as  a  new  group  of  scholars  emerged  from  long  train- 
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ing  seeking  to  render  visible  previously  ignored  or  "silenced"  vi^omen  in  late 
imperial  China  and  to  debunk  historical  analysis  based  on  a  framework  of  rigid 
and  totalizing  "patriarchy,"  another  set  of  scholars,  coming  generally  from  lit- 
erature and  greatly  influenced  by  post-structuralism,  began  to  use  an  entirely 
new  set  of  theoretical  tools  (most  notably  an  understanding  of  "gender"  as  a 
"knowledge  construct")  to  ask  different  kinds  of  historical  questions.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  I  will  call  participants  in  the  first  project  "historians  of  Chinese 
women"  and  those  in  the  latter  "historians  of  Chinese  gender."^  In  this  article,  I 
will  briefly  review  some  of  the  more  interesting  work  done  by  "historians  of 
women,"  critically  examine  the  contributions  "historians  of  gender"  can  make 
to  our  understanding  of  late  nineteenth-  and  early  twentieth-century  China  by 
focusing  largely  on  a  seminal  work,  and  conclude  by  offering  some  thoughts  on 
the  integration  of  the  two  trends.' 

Histoiy  of  Chinese  Women 

One  strand  of  scholarship  on  imperial  Chinese  women's  history  has  emerged 
from  a  search  for  "women's  culture"  and  "women's  voices,"  for  both  the  basis 
and  articulated  understanding  of  shared,  common  experiences  of  women.  The 
common  focus  is  the  "unprecedented"  emergence  of  "women's  literary  culture" 
of  the  late  imperial  period,  beginning  in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  its  for- 
mation of  networks  of  literary  women,  the  education  of  daughters  to  partici- 
pate in  a  larger  literary  culture,  women's  poetry  anthologizing,  editing  and  pub- 
lishing of  collected  writings,  the  production  of  critical  writings  referring  to  this 
poetry  and  the  collaboration  of  women  and  men  on  literary  projects.'  Versions 
or  pieces  of  some  of  this  new  scholarship  have  recently  been  published  in  a 
special  issue  o^ Late  Imperial  China.  While  sharing  some  problematic  assump- 
tions, this  new  focus  has  begun  to  shift  the  framework  in  which  late  imperial 
"orthodox"  culture  is  understood  and  has  also  made  both  necessary  and  possible 
new  understandings  of  twentieth-century  Chinese  women's  history. 

Using  previous  models  of  the  social  interactions  of  literary  women  in  late 
imperial  China  as  foils,  Ellen  Widmer  presents  an  alternative  view  of  the  rela- 
tional circumstances  under  which  gentry  women  read,  wrote  and  painted. ^  Trac- 
ing the  elusive  figure  of  Xiaoqing,  a  famed  sixteenth-century  female  writer  who 
was  supposedly  driven  to  suicide  by  a  hostile  first  wife  and  absence  of  romanti- 
cism, Widmer  shows  how  her  writings  served  as  a  focus  for  Ming  loyalist  writ- 
ers and  for  literary  criticism  of  women  writers.  She  finds  that  the  loose  network 
of  lower  Yangzi  delta  women  during  the  Ming-Qing  transition,  evidenced  in 
the  epistolary  relations  preserved  in  collections  of  Modem  Letters,  was  neither 
male-centered  like  the  poetry  circle  of  Yuan  Mei  nor  confined  to  the  family 
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courtyard  as  was  the  Haitang  shishe  depicted  in  Honglou  meng  (Dream  of  the  Red 
Chamber).  The  letters  of  these  women  reflected  the  social  and  political  circum- 
stances in  which  they  lived.  Uprooted  and  separated  from  stable  communities, 
linked  to  men  with  Ming  loyalist  sentiments,  courtesans,  wives  and  concubines 
wrote  and  painted  for  various  reasons.  The  increased  commercialization  of  the 
late  Ming  with  its  proliferation  of  luxury  trades  and  commodities  not  only  re- 
cast female  literary  capability  and  talent  as  "negotiable"  cultural  resources  in  the 
"market  of  women"  but  also  created  a  market  for  their  writings  and  paintings, 
consisting  of  both  men  and  women,  that  these  female  artists  sought  to  enter.' 
Perhaps  more  importantly,  poems,  paintings,  and  letters  became  both  a  me- 
dium for,  and  the  basis  of,  crucial  relationships  of  mutual  support  between  women 
that  occasionally  even  crossed  boundaries  of  social  class.' 

Dorothy  Ko  focuses  on  the  emergence  of  a  new  theory  and  practice  of  women's 
education  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  which  challenged  the 
orthodox  formulation  that  "only  when  a  female  is  without  talent  can  she  be 
\artuous"  (nuzi  wu  cat  bian  sbi  de).'°  Such  education  along  a  mother-daughter 
axis  operated  on  the  premise  that  talent  and  virtue  were  compatible  and  even 
mutually  reinforcing  female  characteristics.  Looking  at  the  arguments  devel- 
oped by  women  vindicating  their  "enlightenment,"  and  the  approaches  taken 
by  mothers  and  aunts  as  educators,  Ko  attempts  to  document  the  germs  of  a 
"women's  culture"  inside  gentry  households  in  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Jiangnan  through  poetry  and  writings  by  women.  Although  she  makes 
unnecessarily  combative  assertions  regarding  how  elite  women  experienced  gen- 
der relations  and  processes  of  the  late  imperial  period,  she  contributes  a  great 
deal  by  showing  how  debate  over  women's  education  was  joined,  and  how  it 
served  as  a  focal  point  in  negotiations  over  boundaries  between  public  and  pri- 
vate space,  or  between  "male"  and  "female"  domains." 

As  "moral  guardian  of  the  inner  quarters,"  women  derived  power,  comfort 
and  self-esteem  through  the  respect  accorded  to  them  as  mothers  and  educators 
of  infants.  This  respect  not  only  motivated  women  to  conform  to  the  norms  of 
female  virtue,  but  celebration  of  wifely  and  motherly  duties  also  ironically  served 
as  the  wellspring  of  poetic  creativity  for  many  erudite  Ming-Qing  women.  For 
these  women,  talent  and  virtue  were  indeed  mutually  reinforcing.  And  such  an 
understanding  also  informed  one  approach  to  the  education  of  daughters,  the 
use  of  poetry  as  well  as  moral  precepts  by  mothers  to  cultivate  virtue  in  their 
daughters;  with  the  other  identifiable  approach,  mothers  who  saw  poetry  as  an 
end  in  itself  used  verses,  the  classics  and  histories  as  teaching  materials,  as  well 
as  drilling  their  daughters  extensively  in  rhythmics  and  poetic  allusions.  And 
literary  mothers  such  as  Shangjinglan  consciously  began  to  situate  themselves 
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and  their  daughters  within  an  unbroken  tradition  of  women  artists.  So,  while 
distinguishable  from  men's  education  both  by  its  private  and  domestic  nature 
and  by  its  functional  differentiation  along  class  lines,  elite  women's  education 
centered  in  the  inner  chambers  afforded  some  women  both  the  spatial  site  and 
social  relations  conducive  to  the  discovery  of  themselves  as  self-conscious  art- 
ists and  historical  agents.  Surprisingly,  however,  Ko's  perhaps  ideologically 
motivated  focus  on  mother-daughter  relations  obscures  the  overlapping  rela- 
tionships which  characterized  the  Confucian  family,  especially  the  relations 
between  brother  and  sister  and  mother  and  son,  that  may  have  been  incubated 
within  the  early  years  of  childhood  education  in  the  "inner  chambers." 

Susan  Mann's  contextualization  of  Zhang  Xuecheng's  "Fuxue"  in  the  con- 
troversies that  sharply  divided  the  literati  class  of  the  late  eighteenth  century 
makes  possible  a  historically  nuanced  and  rich  understanding  of  Zhang's  views 
on  women's  literary  culture."  Mann  argues  that  Zhang,  an  elite  Confucian 
scholar-official,  sought  to  use  women's  education  as  a  metaphor  and  as  a  lin- 
guistic weapon  in  debates  only  tangentially  related  to  women.  His  main  con- 
cerns included  classical  revival  and  the  correct  or  orthodox  interpretation  of 
classical  texts,  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  writing  itself,  especially  poetry  writ- 
ing, and  the  legitimacy  of  Yuan  Mei's  poetry  circle  and  his  literary  theories. 
However,  she  argues  that  the  text  of  "Fuxue"  is  important,  both  for  historians 
and  for  Zhang's  female  contemporaries,  as  a  historicization  of  linkages  between 
"women's  learning"  and  "culture"  and  as  a  documentary  record  of  erudite  women 
in  Chinese  history. 

The  dissipation  of  the  classical  ideal  idealized  by  Zhang  led  him  to  identify 
women,  cloistered  in  the  domestic  realm,  as  the  only  possible  agents  of  the 
recovery  of  the  Dao  through  writing.  For  Zhang,  if  vmting  was  to  be  an  expres- 
sion of  the  Dao,  then  women's  writing  must  express  women's  Dao  (fu  Dao),  not 
men's. '^  Women's  written  Dao  must  give  expression  not  to  the  principles  of  the 
polity  and  community,  but  to  the  "Four  Womanly  Attributes"  of  the  Liji  (Analects) 
and  Shijing  (Book  of  Poetry)  summed  up  in  the  writings  of  Ban  Zhao  and 
cultivated  in  the  domestic,  as  opposed  to  public,  realm  (i.e.  n^//inner  as  op- 
posed to  tuai/outer).'*  Zhang  took  Ban  (the  first  recognized  Chinese  female 
scholar)  and  her  writings  as  his  normative  ideal  in  his  attack  against  the  writ- 
ings of  Yuan  Mei's  female  entourage.  The  intellectual  "boundary-crossing"  of 
literate  women  into  the  public  world,  while  acceptable  under  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  classical  period,  led  to  an  alienation  of  women's  literary  culture 
from  its  classical  roots,  with  the  creation  of  the  Palace  Music  School  in  the 
Tang  marking  a  historical  turning  point:  this  institution  provided  the  setting  in 
which  women  were  transformed  from  literary  subjects  into  the  objects  of  male 
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(official)  desire.  The  Manchu  replacement  of  female  entertainers  in  the  Palace 
Music  School  by  eunuchs,  however,  created  anew  the  necessary  conditions  (that 
is,  the  complete  and  formal  cloistering  of  women)  for  the  fuU  recovery  of  the 
womanly  Dao.  Zhang  argues  that  under  such  historical  circumstances,  the  mixed 
poetry  circles  encouraged  by  Yuan  Mei  were  not  only  an  historical  anachronism 
but  a  travesty.  What  we  learn  from  Mann  is  that  in  1798,  Zhang  Xuecheng 
suggested  that  "women's  learning"  had  classical  precedents,  provided  a  moral 
and  philosophical  justification  for  the  privileging  of  a  properly  situated  women's 
education,  and  used  this  idealized  classical  model  to  vehemendy  attack  the  ac- 
tivities of  contemporary  "loose"  (i.e.  literary)  women.  Ultimately  arguing  that 
literary  women  used  Zhang's  argument  as  a  foil  against  which  to  posit  their 
own  historical  accounts  of  female  "culture"  and  female  "voices,"  she  fails  to  situ- 
ate her  textual  analysis  in  a  broader  context  of  mid-Qing  sexual  politics. 

In  short,  the  works  of  Widmer,  Ko,  and  Mann,  while  contributing  substan- 
tially to  our  knowledge  of  Chinese  women's  history,  are  inadequate  to  the  task 
of  shaping  a  new  generation  of  historiography  because  of  their  disproportionate 
reliance  on  an  older  and  somewhat  limiting  feminist  theoretical  project,  that  of 
"recreating"  an  autonomous  sphere  of  "women's  culture."  These  scholars  seek 
primarily  to  perform  an  additive  function,  "to  make  the  invisible  visible"  and 
the  silent  audible.  In  doing  so,  they  limit  themselves  to  the  representations  of 
formal,  structured,  and  sophisticated  voices  of  elite  women.  They  have  yet  to 
ask  how  the  addition  of  these  previously  submerged  voices  and  presences  chal- 
lenges and  alters  the  "big  picture"  and  our  understanding  of  broader  historical 
events  and  their  meanings.'' 

Within  this  collection,  however,  there  is  one  work  that  uses  a  different  theo- 
retical approach.  Maureen  Robertson  looks  both  at  how  language  constructs 
"the  feminine"  in  discourses  of  sexuality  and  desire  and  how  language  and  the 
"feminine"  voice  also  becomes  a  site  of  resistance.'*'  Looking  at  constructions  of 
gendered  subjects  in  lyric  poetry  by  women  in  medieval  and  late  imperial  China, 
she  is  interested  primarily  not  in  looking  at  "women's  writing"  per  se,  but  in 
exploring  the  ways  in  which  feminine  voices  are  produced.  She  argues  that  the 
feminine  subjects  created  for  Chinese  lyric  poetry  in  the  Tang  were  essentially 
products  of  Confucian  "gender  ideology,"  with  the  equation  of  chastity  with 
silence,  a  doctrine  of  separate  spheres  and  the  identification  of  women  with  the 
body  and  sexuality  through  representations  designed  to  answer  the  desires  of 
literati  poets  for  pleasure  or  comfort.  However,  some  women  writers  in  the 
Ming-Qing  period  used  distinct  forms  of  negotiation  in  efforts  to  decenter  the 
masculinized  language  and  voices  of  literati  poetry,  to  produce  feminine  voices 
expressive  of  their  own  concerns,  and  to  shape  alternatives  to  simple  interpola- 
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tion  within  the  narrow  scope  of  the  literati-feminine. '^  She  demonstrates  con- 
vincingly how  this  negotiation  takes  four  forms  for  different  female  poets:  Pang 
Wan  and  Gu  Ruopu  question  the  literati  language  by  rewriting  "image  codes"; 
Chen  Huanyong  neutralizes  the  "gaze,"  restructuring  it  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
woman,  in  the  boudoir  scenario;  Wang  Hui  and  Gu  Ruopu  mark  out  the  new 
topical  territory  of  relationships  with  children  or  other  women,  while  also  re- 
working conventional  literary  topical  genres  of  travel  poetry  and  the  dao  wang; 
and  Chai  Jingyi  uses  an  admixture  of  both  literati-feminine  and  literati-mascu- 
line voices  from  both  friendship  poetry  and  love  poetry  to  express  "friendship." 
However,  Robertson  is  curiously  unwilling  to  explore  further  such  ambiguous 
voicing.  We  need  to  ask  what  these  friendship/love  poems  convey  about  not 
only  the  ambiguities  of  "voicing"  but  perhaps  also  about  the  ambuiguities  of  the 
relationships  themselves.  The  contribution  of  Robertson's  approach,  however, 
for  those  studying  women,  gender,  and  sexual  politics  in  the  imperial  period, 
lies  in  her  theoretical  self-reflexivity  and  her  interest  in  the  constituting  powers 
of  "discourse"  as  well  as  a  recognition  of  the  need  to  historicize  such  formations. 
While  these  scholarly  projects  hinted  at  in  this  special  volume  are  worth- 
while, long  overdue,  and  crucially  important  for  development  of  the  "subfield" 
of  Chinese  gender  and  women's  history,  most  seem  to  adhere  to  a  set  of  meth- 
odological assumptions  that  threaten  to  keep  imperial  women's  historiography 
in  the  theoretical  "backwaters."  Three  of  the  most  important  are:  i)  "women's 
history''  is  comprehensible  in  isolation  from  histor[ies]  of  "the  body,"  gendering 
processes,  and  sexuality;  2)  gentry  women  should  be  privileged  as  female  sub- 
jects, and  3)  language  and  texts  are  transparent.  As  early  as  1991,  however,  pub- 
lication of  new  kinds  of  work  on  Chinese  women's  history  in  Genders  suggested 
a  new  theoretical  direction  for  those  interested  in  understanding  women  and 
gender  politics  in  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  Chinese  history.'* 

History  of  Gender — The  Second  Strand 

Tani  Barlow's  deconstruction  of  "orthodox"  discourses  and  attention  to  the  his- 
torical genealogy  of  the  shifting  linguistic  signs  that  shaped  subject  positions 
available  to  Chinese  women  has  contributed  to  an  exciting  rethinking  of  Chi- 
nese women's  history.''  She  argues  that  the  Chinese  intellectuals"  appropriation 
of  the  Western  imperialists"  sex  binary  as  linguistic  weapon  against  Confucian 
patrihnealism  made  it  possible  for  the  Communist  Chinese  Party,  in  their  later 
nativist  resurrection  of  traditional^nw  as  foundational  sign  for  a  newly  univer- 
salized, biologized  and  essentialized  "woman,"  to  use  peasant  women's  bodies 
as  both  space  of,  and  material  for,  modernization.'"  This  genealogy  relies  heavily 
on  the  distinction  between  the  role-specific  subjectivities  "assigned"  to  late  im- 
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perial  women  and  the  universalized  and  biologically  essentialized  sign  of  the 
"interim  woman"  deployed  by  Shanghai  zhishifenzi  ("intelligentsia")."  Her  ge- 
nealogy, however,  requires  a  reading  of  three  "discrete"  elite  male-dominated, 
i.e.  "orthodox,"  narratives,  however,  that  is  less  than  obvious.  It  is  important  to 
think  about  the  possibilities  just  in  discourse  analysis  this  approach  forecloses, 
as  well  as  problems  of  assuming  their  discreteness  and  internal  continuity/con- 
sistency. All  three  were  affiliated  with  a  different  institutional  form  of  the  state 
and,  even  as  they  served  as  sites  of  contestation,  did  so  in  ways  that  were  easily 
contained."  I  will,  however,  discuss  here  only  the  problems  of  her  interpreta- 
tion in  light  of  potentially  contradictory  historical  work  of  other  scholars  and 
then  move  to  a  discussion  of  the  implications  of  such  an  approach  to  "reading" 
and  understanding  gender,  the  category  of  "woman,"  and  women's  history. 

Barlow  argues  that  the  late  imperial  orthodox  narrative,  through  y'lTi/yang 
(as  opposed  to  "gender")  differentiation,  generated  a  proliferation  of  relational, 
bound,  unequal  dyads:  ruler/subject,  husband/wife,  father/son,  etc.''  The  fe- 
males vnthin  these  relations  achieved  social  existence  not  through  identifica- 
tion with  a  transcendent  agent  called  "woman,"  but  through  the  fulfillment  of 
socially  designated  roles  with  specific  protocols.  Difference  was  designated  not 
biologically  but  relationally,  and  "gender  proper"  did  not  exist  because  identity 
"was  in  no  sense  a  property  of  bodies  or  something  originally  existing  in  human 
bodies"  but  rather  "the  set  of  effects  produced  in  bodies,  behaviors,  and  social 
relations"  through  deployment  of  "complex  political  technologies"  (p.  136).  Draw- 
ing on  Cowie's  feminist  reworking  of  Levi-Straussian  kinship  theory.  Barlow 
links  her  discourse  analysis  to  kinship  practices  in  the  late  imperial  period,  ar- 
guing that  the  patrilineal  and  patrilocal  "exchange"  of  actual  women  produced 
not  the  "sign  woman,"  "but  a  profusion  of  signs  with  one  thing  in  common: 
though  they  all  accommodated  'real'  women,  none  could  be  reduced  to  a  pre- 
discursive  category 'woman.'"  Such  an  interpretation  of  late  imperial  orthodox 
discourse  and  kinship  practices  rests  on  a  particular  reading  of  the  social  and 
medical  Confucian  texts  of  Chen  Hongmou  and  Li  Shizhen,  two  mid-Qing 
Confucian  scholars. 

Chen's  "Inherited  guide  for  educating  women,"  with  his  categorizations  of 
women  within  the  patrilineal  sublineage  group  of  theyVa,  provides  a  key  step- 
ping stone  for  Barlow's  genealogy.  One  part  of  the  pivotal  paragraph  of  Chen's 
piece  merits  reiteration: 

When^  [persons,  sages,  women  of  rank]  are  in  thtjia  [lineage  unit],  they  are  nu 
[female,  woman,  daughter];  when  they  marry,  they  arey«  [wives],  and  when  they  bear 
children  they  are  mu  [mothers].'* 
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Barlow  argues  that  the  very  specificity  of  Chen's  text  concerning  Junu  (women 
oi  X2in^  forecloses  a  general  category  of  "generic  woman"'"':  here  f^nu  cannot  tran- 
scend the  female  subjects  within  social  categories,  i.e.  daughters,  wives  and 
mothers,  that  Chen  wants  to  guide  to  virtue.  Chen  sees  the  women's  quarters  as 
the  primary  site  of  civilizing  and  of  engendering  virtue,  and  with  this  reading, 
women  can  enact  virtuous  behavior  only  as  subjects  of  the  Jia.  Having  "estab- 
lished" the  absence  of  a  hegemonic  "sign  woman"  in  the  late  imperial  period. 
Barlow  turns  to  Li  Shizhen's  Materia  Medica  to  demonstrate  a  "general  insta- 
bility of  bodies"  and  the  non-identification  of  "gender"  with  "body." 

While  Barlow  reads  Chen  Hongmou  as  the  quintessential  late  imperial  Con- 
fucian thinker  who  sees  women  only  in  xhejia  -situated  roles  that  they  perform, 
William  Rowe  sees  Chen  as  a  man  of  his  early  modern  times  whose  main  aim 
was  the  reestablishment  and  maintenance  of  social  roles  based  on  gender  distinc- 
tions.^'' The  imposition  of  order  on  social  disorder  was  an  important  source  of 
concern  for  Chen  and  his  contemporaries,  and  they  commonly  invoked  the 
charge  of  blurring  gender  distinctions  (nannu  ivubie)  to  condemn  unorthodox 
religious  celebrations  (Chen  Hongmou)  or  to  attack  such  "sexually  licentious" 
poets  as  Yuan  Mei  (Zhang  Xuecheng).  Rowe  points  out  that  tie  in  this  sense 
referred  to  both  physical  segregation  of  men  and  women  in  daily  life  and  more 
fundamentally  to  role  segregation:  however,  while  the  multiple  roles  of  women 
were  difEised  within  "encompassing  hierarchies,"  segregation  was  not  arbitrary 
and  required  very  clear  physical  distinctions  between  "male"  and  "female"  be- 
ings.'^ 

And  Chen's  moral  discourse  is  certainly  imbued  with  a  concept  of  "human 
nature"  {ren  zhi  xing):  the  notion  of  "feminine  personality"  or  "nature"  also  in- 
formed Chen's  impassioned  writings  on  the  need  for  female  literary  education. 
While  he  makes  no  explicit  reference  to  biological  origins  of  difference,  Chen, 
like  his  late  imperial  contemporaries,  feels  comfortable  generalizing  about  the 
personality  characteristics  that  women  as  a  (sex-based)  group  share:  besides 
being  temperamentally  and  socially  naive,  women  have  a  "natural  instinct"  for 
compassion  (ce),  and  while  women  have  a  degree  of  native  intellectual  ability,  it 
is  cruder  and  less  capable  of  nuanced  understanding  than  that  of  men.*'  Rowe 
argues  that  such  essentialist  assumptions  of  female  inferiority  are  entirely  con- 
sistent with  neo-Confucian  tendencies  to  "orientalize"  women.  The  protocols 
that  Barlow  identifies  in  the  late  imperial  Confucian  orthodoxy,  then,  would 
seem  to  be  not  simply  kin-specific  or  jia  -relational,  but  also,  inextricably,  re- 
lated to  identification  of  women  as  part  of  some  type  of  sexual  binary. 

Barlow's  understanding  of  the  yin/yang  construct,  which  she  distinguishes 
from  its  totalistic  and  ontologically  binaried  stereotype  in  the  minds  of  most 
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Westerners,  lies  at  the  crux  of  her  argument.  However,  she  deploys  "gender" 
inconsistently,  asserting  as  she  does  first  that  "gendering"  proceeded  here  as  a 
deeply  cosmological  activity,  "whereby  differential  relations  on  the  analogy  of 
yin/yang  established  and  positioned  subjects  normatively  on  the  primary  site(s)  of 
thejiuy  in  constantly  reinscribed  taxonomies,  each  of  which  included  protocols 
of  behavior."''  However,  later  she  contends  that  what  "appears"  to  be  "gender" 
are  only  differentiated  positions  produced  by  the  forces  of  ^m  and  yang.  The 
productive  potential  of  these  forces  seems  nearly  infinite:  they  can  signify  logi- 
cal relationships,  practical  forces,  "designations  for  the  polar  aspects  of  the  ef- 
fects" as  well  as  powers  inscribing  hierarchy. J°  She  suggests  that  "gender"  was 
produced  in  late  imperial  China  by  yin/yang  forces,  not  as  a  place  (as  in  the 
bourgeois  West),  essence,  nor  as  symbolic  expression  of  fecundity  or  fertility,  but 
as  only  one  axis  of  identification  among  many.  The  sets  of  relationships 
reinscribed  by  the  "Three  Bonds"  (sangang)  encapsulated,  then,  the  interpen- 
etrating domains  of  patrilineal  kinship  which  Barlow  argues  subordinated  gen- 
der to  kin  categories:  gender  by  itself  could  not  define  positions  within  the 
family  or  in  society.  Yet  as  Ann  Anagnost  perceptively  argues,  while  the  yin/ 
yang  dualism  was  fluid  and  dynamic,  and  both  "men"  and  "women"  as  physical 
beings  contain  a  measure  of  both,  women  are  still,  in  both  orthodox  culture  and 
popular  religious  thought,  associated  with^m  in  ways  that  men  are  not.^' 

Barlow  tries  to  preempt  an  identification  of  the  "gendering"  shaped  by  yin/ 
^a«^  interactions  with  biological  or  sexual  identity  in  her  reading  of  Li  Shizhen's 
Materia  Medica.  Arguing  that  for  Li  Shizhen  these  forces  produce  "fathers"  and 
"mothers,"  not  "men"  and  "women":  the  "father/mother"  relationship  "possesses 
temporality  exceeding  that  of  the  bodies  of  any  person  answering  to  "father"  or 
mother"  at  a  given  moment."^'  The  crucial  passage  in  Materia  Medica  is  trans- 
lated by  Barlow  as  follows: 

Normally  qian  and  ku  make  fathers  and  mothers;  but  there  are  five  kinds  of  non-males 
[feinan]  who  cannot  become  fathers  and  five  kinds  of  non-females[/Jrmtt]  who  cannot 
become  mothers." 

Barlow  claims  that  such  cases  of  anomaly  represent  for  Li  the  "general  insta- 
bility of  bodies  m  most  Confucian  discourse":  these  defective  bodiesyor^5/fl// pro- 
duction because  they  all  present  "unstable  surfaces"  and  hence  cannot  be  auto- 
matically "gendered."  The  "flexibility"  of  bodily  surfaces  shaped  by  yin/yang, 
then,  foreclosed  the  possibility  of  primary  gender  identification  through  biol- 
ogy or  sexual  physicality.^* 

By  looking  at  mid-Qing  dynasty  social  understandings  of  both  female  re- 
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production  and  sexual  anamolies  in  popular  medical  texts,  Charlotte  Furth  in- 
terrogates the  same  "orthodox"  Confucian  discourses  of  "the  body.""  Her  oper- 
ating theoretical  framework  of  "gender,"  which  does  not  assume  biological  or 
sexual  dualism,  is  both  more  clear  and  less  abstracted  from  "materiality"  than  is 
that  of  Barlow:  "sex,  referring  to  physical  characteristics  and  biological  capa- 
bilities, is  distinguished  from  gender,  which  represents  the  cultural  and  social 
meaning  attached  to  sexed  bodies.  The  "sexual"  becomes  that  aspect  of  gender 
which  deals  with  culturally  constructed  biological  and  erotic  meanings."^* 

Biological  anomalies,  which  range  on  a  continuum  from  barrenness  in  the 
functionally  normal  to  those  with  reproductively  "useless  bodies,"  provide  a  way 
for  Furth  to  reconstruct  the  complexities  in  the  relationship  between  "the  sexual" 
and  "the  social"  in  establishing  gender  identity  in  late  Ming  China.  She,  like 
Barlow,  focuses  on  Li  Shizhen's  passage  in  Materia  Medica  on  sexual  anomaly 
However,  interestingly  enough,  she  translates  y^man  zxxA  feinu  as  "defective/ 
false  males"  and  "defective/false  females"  rather  than  "not-male"  and  "not-fe- 
male." She  also  considers  important  the  subsequent  two  sentences  which  she 
translates  as: 

Can  it  indeed  be  the  case  that  defective  males  are  deficient  \nyang  qi,  and  that  defec- 
tive females  are  defective  in  yin  qi  ?  The  false  females  are  the  corkscrew,  the  striped, 
the  drum,  the  horned,  and  the  pulse...  The  false  males  are  the  natural  eunuch,  the 
bullock  [castrated],  the  leaky,  the  coward  and  the  changling-J^ 

These  latter  two  sentences  are  crucial  omissions  by  Barlow,  because  such  group- 
ings allow  us  to  understand  how  anomalies  are  categorized  into  two  distinct 
and  assymmetrically  situated  groups  corresponding  to  "male"  and  "female."  Four 
of  the  five  terms  applied  to  women,  Furth  points  out,  "refer  to  genital  abnor- 
malities of  the  sort  that  would  make  sexual  penetration  possible"  whereas  "false 
males"  are  generally  "the  functionally  impotent,  not  the  physically  marred."^' 
The  only  exception  is  the  "changeling"  {er  xing),  classed  with  the  male  and 
described  as  capable  of  bisexual  roles:  here  sexual  action  or  initiative  becomes  a 
male  attribute,  whereas  "false  females"  only  fail  to  achieve  the  proper  role  of 
women.  Androgynous  males  and  deficient  females,  as  categories  of  sexual 
anomaly,  were  apparendy  defined  by  medical  authorities  in  terms  of  their  re- 
productive capabilities.'' 

Medical  literature  on  pregnancy,  childbirth  and  infancy  provides  a  dual  model 
of  Confucian  gender  relations.  Furth  carefully  situates  the  medical  tradition 
recorded  in  these  texts  as  part  of  an  eclectic  system  of  thought  that  constantly 
borrowed  and  adapted  grassroots  ritual  and  medical  ideas  and  then  fed  them, 
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often  in  altered  form,  back  into  a  mainstream  of  popular  culture.  Drawing  on  a 
medicalized  version  of  mutually  reinforcing  folk  beliefs  about  blood,  such  texts 
articulated  the  symbolic  underpinning  of  apparently  contradictory  social  un- 
derstandings of  "women  as  women."  Beliefs  about  the  polluting  power  of  men- 
strual blood  and  the  blood  of  parturition  informed  the  discursive  stress  on  the 
dangerous  nature  of  female  reproductive  powers,  while  blood  was  simultaneously 
represented  as  an  "essential  source  of  life  and  vitality  whose  inevitable  loss  con- 
demned women  to  weakness  and  bodily  vulnerability."'^  Labeling  women  as 
the  "sickly  sex,"  traditional  Chinese  medicine  helped  reproduce,  by  constantly 
creating  anew,  a  model  of  gender  relations  that  opened  two  possibilities  of  agency: 
negative  sexual  power  and  socially  acceptable  weakness. 

Furth's  examination  of  the  textual  treatment  of  infancy  as  part  of  a  coherent 
medical  discourse  also  allows  her  to  nuance  our  understanding  of  the  yifj/yang 
dualism.  According  to  her  reading,  only  in  dealing  with  the  sexually  immature 
bodies  of  children  did  medical  experts  portray  the  flow  of  the  crucial  biological 
essences  of  gi  and  blood,  based  on  the  yin/yang  model,  as  complementary:  be- 
tween menarche  and  menopause,  women  were  identified  primarily  as  the  "sickly 
sex,"  harder  to  cure  than  males  and  hence  needing  more  prescriptions.  Males  as 
a  sex  group,  however,  were  stronger  because  their  vital  sexual  energies  or  es- 
sences could  be  controlled  through  abstinence  and  limitations  of  sexual  emis- 
sions. 

While  Furth  nuances  the  workings  ofyin/yang  forces  over  a  normal  lifetime, 
Anagnost  historicizes  this  cultural  construct.  While  "originally"  the  construct 
may  have  emphasized  complementarity,  yin/yang  becomes  part  of  a  norma- 
tively  ordered  hierarchy  with  its  absorption  into  the  Confucian  "orthodoxy" 
that  emerged  in  the  rise  of  a  stable  centralized  state  in  the  Han  dynasty  (206 
b.c.  -  220  a.d.).  Yang  became  not  only  more  highly  regarded  but  also  morally 
superior.  Grafted  onto  a  theory  of  human  nature,  ^m  was  then  associated  with 
emotions  (i.e.  a  source  of  disorder)  and  the  negative  character  trait  of  covetous- 
ness,  while  yang  was  identified  with  the  rational  faculties  and  humanity  {ren), 
the  highest  of  Confucian  values.  So  while  these  linkages  within  the  system  of 
hierarchical  relations  that  ordered  household  and  state  provided  only  one  of 
many  axes  of  hierarchical  principles,  the  "association  of  women  W\thyin  always 
carried  the  potential  to  undermine  any  positional  advantage  [enjoyed  by  a 
woman]."** 

While  I  believe  that  at  some  level,  such  depiction  of  change  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  category  of  "woman"  in  "official"  or  dominant  discourses  is  impor- 
tant, I  hope  that  the  above  discussion  suggests  that  even  the  late  imperial  "offi- 
cial"/elite  discourse  is  not  nearly  as  simple  as  Barlow's  discussion  implies.  Al- 
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though  imper'ialjunu  may  not  have  been  "universalized"  and  "biologized"  in  the 
same  (Western)  sense  as  nuxing,  this  category  was  much  more  stable  and  lo- 
cated in  "the  (heterosexual)  body"  than  Barlow  might  admit.  I  think  part  of  the 
problem  here,  as  suggested  in  the  discussion  of  Furth's  work,  is  that  Barlow 
posits  or  assumes  a  "pure"  and  static  "pre-imperialist,"  "pre-scientific"  Confu- 
cian discourse  that  does  not  try  to  rationalize  and  organize  "bodies"  on  the 
assumption  of  heterosexuality  and  to  meet  the  "needs"  of  procreation  for  the 
state.*'  It  seems  to  me  that  the  weakness  of  Barlow's  argument  arises  first  in  an 
overly  stark  juxtaposition  between  "Confucian"  thought  and  that  of  "colonized 
treaty  port  intellectuals."*^  Most  of  the  best  intellectual  historiography  of  the 
semi-colonial  period  (roughly  1860-1949)  suggests  multiplicity,  interpenetra- 
tion  and  overlap  of  "discourses."**  A  more  nuanced  depiction  would,  then,  illu- 
minate "elective  affinities"  between  the  two  and  take  seriously  the  extent  to 
which  the  Chinese  intellectuals  of  the  treaty  ports  were  responding  to  a 
j^miVo/onw/ situation  in  which  "the"  West  and  Chinese  history  and  culture  pro- 
vided multiple  poles  of  orientation  and  negotiation. 

Conclusion 

Barlow's  explanatory  framework  requires  nuxing  to  be  quite  different  from  the 
"traditional"  ^ntt  because  she  is  arguing  that  the  Western  universalized, 
essentialized  and  biologized  linguistic  binary  provided  the  necessary  framework 
of  identity  for  early  twentieth-century  feminists  to  mobilize  politically  as  a  sex. 
But  \i  nuxing  is  not  so  very  different  from  Junu,  then  her  "linguistic  determin- 
ism" becomes  suspect.  Discursive  conditions  are  often  not  enough  to  explain 
social  and  political  movements.  And  even  if  we  grant  the  validity  of  her  "gene- 
alogy," which  I  think  in  general  is  very  powerfiil,  we  need  to  develop  her  ac- 
count of  the  relationship  between  language,  knowledge  and  power,  and  acknowl- 
edge the  importance  of  shared  social  location  and  experience  in  shaping  early 
twentieth-century  Chinese  political  (including  feminist  and  anti-feminist)  epis- 
temologies  and  consequent  political  action.*' 

This  is  precisely  the  point  at  which  the  work  being  done  by  "historians  of 
Chinese  women,"  inasmuch  as  they  have  focused  on  shared  experiences  and 
social  locations  in  shaping  female  gender  identity,  can  help  us  go  beyond  "lin- 
guistic constructs"  to  a  broader  understanding  of  the  sources  of  collective  politi- 
cal identity  and  action.  The  first  arguments  for  the  political  practice  of  femi- 
nism in  the  early  twentieth  century  might  be  interpreted  by  a  "historian  of 
Chinese  gender"  as  indication  that  a  discourse  constructing  feminism  had  just 
emerged.  This  new  discourse  would  be  understood  to  have  "shaped  "women's 
consciousness  and  set  the  parameters  of  their  political  choices  for  the  future  as 
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well  as  their  representations  of  the  past."**  This  kind  of  account  emphasizes  the 
"very  real  oppression  that  individuals  experience  as  a  result  of  language"  not  of 
their  own  making,  and  illuminates  how  the  discourse  of  feminism  "produced 
subject  positions  (identities)  that  women  could  then  take  up  and  act  upon."*' 

"Historians  of  Chinese  women,"  on  the  other  hand,  might  interpret  this 
same  "event"  as  evidence  that  certain  women  had  given  "a  name  to  the  experi- 
ences many  of  them  were  already  having,  identities  they  were  already  forming, 
political  commitments  they  were  already  devising,  years  before  the  actual  word 
"feminism"  was  used."*'  The  discussion  among  "historians  of  women"  of  the 
relationship  between  "female  experience"  and  "feminism"  raises  the  question: 
How  does  the  politics  of  feminism  (and  resistance  to  feminism)  grow  out  of  the 
historical  experiences  or  identities  of  women,  "female  thought,  women's  cul- 
ture, female  consciousness"?*'  While  healthy  skepticism  toward  the  essentializing 
premises  and  categories  of  such  an  inquiry  should  be  cultivated,  it  does  seem  as 
though  shared  experiences,  whether  of  new  kinds  of  educational  opportunities 
or  of  the  threat  of  footbinding,  whose  "construction"  was  the  source  of  much  contes- 
tation in  the  early  twentieth  century,  motivated  certain  women  to  act  collectively 
and  politically  as  women.^°  And  motivated  some  to  identify  themselves  as  femi- 
nists. 

The  tension  and  perhaps  false  opposition  between  these  two  perspectives  is 
maintained  in  part  by  seemingly  mutually  exclusive  definitions  of  "gender."  "His- 
torians of  Chinese  women"  seem  to  rely  upon  a  usage  that  refers  to  the  social 
organization  of  the  sexes:  social  meanings  are  understood  to  be  constructed  and 
variable,  while  sexual  differences  are  understood  as  universal  and  unchanging, 
existing  prior  to  and  underlying  the  various  social  meanings  underlying  them. 
Their  discussion  of  "gender  roles"  and  "gender  differences"  maintains  and  de- 
pends upon  an  opposition  between  underlying  "natural"  sexual  differences  and 
constructed  social  meanings. 

For  "historians  of  gender,"  however,  Joan  Wallach  Scott  is  generally  her- 
alded as  the  bearer  of  new  theoretical  possibilities  from  the  world  of  post-struc- 
turalism. For  Scott,  "gender"  does  not  "reflect  or  implement  fixed  and  natural 
physical  differences  between  men  and  women"  but  rather,  is  "the  knowledge  that 
establishes  meanings  for  bodily  differencesy  She  argues  that  sexual  differences  them- 
selves are  not  properly  understood  as  the  "natural"  basis  out  of  which  people 
create  social  organization,  but  merely  another  form  of  social  organization  that 
is  culturally  and  historically  produced  and  given  meaning  through  gender,  "sexual 
difference  is  not...  the  originary  cause  from  which  social  organization  can  ulti- 
mately be  derived...  [gender]  is  instead  a  variable  social  organization  that  itself 
must  be  explained."'*  So  gender,  present  in  language  and  collectively  created 
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and  shared,  precedes  and  constructs  the  meaning  given  to  both  "bodily"  and 
sexual  differences  and  the  social  experiences  of  these  differences. ^^  This  seems 
to  be  a  perhaps  unnecessary  radicalization  of  her  position  articulated  in  the 
early  and  seminal  "Gender  as  a  Useful  Category  of  Historical  Analysis"  article. 
Here  she  proposes,  much  as  Furth  does,  that  "gender  is  a  constitutive  element 
of  social  relationships  based  upon  perceived  differences  between  the  sexes,  and 
gender  is  a  primary  way  of  signifying  relationships  of  power."^  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  formula  for  success.  If  those  interested  in  Chinese  women's  and 
gender  history  can  resist  reductionism  and  maintain  the  tension  between  what 
could  be  considered  idealism  and  materialism,  as  "constructed"  an  opposition  as 
this  may  be,  then  it  may  be  possible  to  move  toward  a  "unified  field  of  analysis." 
"Experience,"  recast  as  produced  by  and  mediated  through  multivalent  and  over- 
lapping cultural  forms,  could  be  a  "new"  focus  of  inquiry.  The  historian  might 
then  ask  how  changes  in  the  representation  of  cultural  forms  relates  to  changes 
in  experiences  that  specific  groups  of  people  construct  for  themselves." 
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Notes 

1.  Chinese  scholarship  on  women's  history  and  gender  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has, 
until  recendy,  been  notoriously  impeded  by  official  Party  emphasis  on  Maoist  class  analysis, 
whether  oriented  towards  relations  or  forces  of  production  as  the  primary  explanatory  frame- 
work. For  discussion  of  a  nascent  Chinese  women's  studies  movement,  see  Mary  Beth  Norton, 
"Women's  History  in  China  Today:  A  Report  from  Peking  Xinwtrsixy"  Journal  of  Women's 
History  i  (1989):  108-114.  Likewise,  academic  research  on  women's  history  and  gender  have 
only  recendy  become  legitimate  and  even  marginally  popular  areas  of  study  in  Taiwan.  How- 
ever, this  article  will  be  limited  to  dealing  with  some  changes  in  the  kind  of  work  being  done 
by  Western-trained  scholars. 

2.  Roxanne  Witke,  "Transformation  of  Attitudes  towards  Women  during  the  May  Fourth  Era 
of  Modem  China"  Ph.D.  dissertation,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1970;  Charlotte 
Beahan, "Feminism  and  Nationalism  in  the  Chinese  Women's  Press,  1902-1922"  Modem  China 
I  (1975):  376-416.  There  actually  was  also  a  fairly  large  leftist  literature  on  "Chinese  women," 
generated  both  in  and  outside  of  the  academy,  which  I  will  not  deal  with  here.  As  a  self- 
consciously political  literature,  it  was  remarkably  uncritical  and  non-analytic,  and  has  not 
survived  the  scrutiny  of  "the"  academic  community  .  However,  this  literatiire  would  provide 
an  interesting  window  into  the  history  of  the  "second  wave"  of  U.S.  feminism. 

3.  Kay  Ann  Johnson,  Women,  The  Family  and  Peasant  Revolution  in  China  (Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1983);  Emily  Honig,  Sisters  and  Strangers:  Women  in  Shanghai  Cotton  Mills, 
iprp-rp^g  (Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press,  1986);  Judith  Stacey,  Patriarchy  and  Socialist 
Revolution  in  China  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1983).  Margery  Wolf,  conversely, 
used  anthropological  field  work  in  Taiwan  to  suggest  that  Chinese  women  in  the  twentieth 
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century  had  significant  access  to  power  resources  precisely  by  virtue  of  their  creation  of  a 
"uterine  family"  after  marriage,  centered  around  mother-son  relations  —  this  model,  while 
only  weakly  historcized,  has  strongly  influenced  historians  and  social  scientists  alike.  Margery 
Wolf,  Revolution  Postponed:  Women  in  Contemporary  China  (Stanford:  Stanford  University 
Press,  1985).  For  critical  appraisals  of  this  literature  beginning  in  the  mid-1980s,  see  Emily 
Honig,  "Socialist  Revolution  and  Women's  Liberation  in  China — A  Review  Aitide"  Journal 
of  Asian  Studies  44  (1985):  329-336;  Rubie  Watson,  "Women,  Family  and  Revolutionary  Change 
in  China"  Peasant  Studies  13  (1985):  61-64;  Maxine  Molyneux,  "Women  in  Contemporary 
China:  Change  and  Continuity"  Comparative  Studies  in  Society  and  History  28  (1986):  723-28; 
Suzanne  Pepper,  "Review  Article:  Liberation  and  Understanding:  New  Books  on  the  Uncer- 
tain Status  of  Women  in  the  Chinese  Revolution"  China  Quarterly  108  (1986):  704-718. 
I  make  these  kinds  of  distinctions  with  some  trepidation.  While  the  second  group  uses  a 
distinct  definition  of  gender,  the  work  of  the  fust  group  is  of  course  informed  by  an  older 
notion  of  gender,  i.e.,  as  simply  the  "social  organization  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes."  1 
will  discuss  this  problem,  and  its  implications,  more  fully  in  the  conclusion.  That  Chineseness 
delimits  the  field  of  scholarly  inquiry  is  also  an  interesting  problem  which  1  unfortunately 
cannot  address  here.  On  the  carving  out  of  the  "discipline"  of  sinology,  see  Tani  Barlow, 
"Colonialism's  Career  in  Postwar  China  St\id^\ts" positions:  east  asia  cultures  critique  i  (1993). 
While  I  will  only  thoroughly  deal  wnth  one  work  of  the  latter  group,  fascinating  examples  of 
this  kind  of  scholarship  can  be  found  in  the  following:  Tani  Barlow,  ed..  Gender  Politics  in 
Modem  China:  Writing  and  Feminism  (London:  Duke  University  Press,  1993);  Angela  Zito  8c 
Tani  Barlow,  eds..  Body,  Subject  (sf  Power  in  China  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1994)  and  the  new  jouTnal  positions. 

On  the  necessity  of  clarity  and  care  in  situating  the  Ming-Qing  transition  in  larger  historical 
analysis,  see  Kathryn  Bernhardt,  "A  Ming-Qing  Transition  in  Chinese  Women's  History" 
UCLA  (1993). 

Ellen  Widmer,  "Xiaoquing's  Literary  Legacy  and  the  Place  of  the  Woman  Writer  in  Later 
Imperial  China"  Late  Imperial  China  13  (1992):  ni-155.  See  also  her  groundbreaking  work  on 
Chinese  literary  women,  Ellen  Widmer,  "The  Epistolary  World  of  Female  Talent  in  Seven- 
teenth Century  China"  Late  Imperial  China  10  (1989):  1-43. 

See  Susan  Mann,  "Grooming  a  Daughter  for  Marriage:  Brides  and  Wives  in  the  Mid-Ch'ing 
Period"  in  Patricia  Buckley  Ebrey  8c  Rubie  Watson,  eds..  Marriage  and  Inequality  in  Chinese 
Society  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1991):  204-230. 

See  Widmer's  discussion  of  Liu  Shi,  Widmer,  "The  Epistolary  World  of  Female  Talent  in 
Seventeenth-Century  China,"  14. 

Dorothy  Ko,  "Pursuing  Talent  and  Virtue:  Education  and  Women's  Culture  in  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Century  China"  Late  Imperial  China  13  (1992):  9-39.  See  also  her  dissertation, 
"Toward  a  Social  History  of  Women  in  Seventeenth-Century  China"  Ph.D.  diss.  Stanford 
University,  1989. 

1  think  Ko  spends  too  much  time  and  energy  combatting  an  invisible,  and  I  would  argue, 
already  vanquished,  demon.  Few  Western  scholars  interested  in  "doing  Chinese  women's  his- 
tory" (at  least  among  those  who  have  published  within  the  past  ten  years!)  have  any  interest  in 
working  from  an  assumption  of  an  ahistorical,  universalized  and  rigid  framework  called  "pa- 
triarchy." Her  "discovery"  that  "power  relations  are  dynamic  processes,  hence  multivalent, 
shifting  and  open  to  manipulation"  is  not  as  new  as  she  would  have  us  believe.  Ko,  "Pursuing 
Talent  and  Virtue,"  13. 

Susan  Mann,  "'Fuxue'  (Women's  Learning)  by  Zhang  Xuecheng:  China's  First  History  of 
Women's  Culture"  Late  Imperial  China  13  (1992):  40-62. 

While  this  reading  ofy«  Dao  as  "women's  Way"  is  not  uncontestable,  it  provides  an  interesting 
contrast  to  Barlow's  reading  of  late  imperial  discourses  as  less  interested  in  male/female  dif- 
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ferentiation  than  relational  identities  enacted  through  protocols.  Barlow  would  probably  read 
it  as  "wife's  Way."  See  below. 

I  suspect  that  Mann,  like  Rowe,  is  using  early  modern  European  history  as  the  "lens"  through 
which  she  sees  late  imperial  Chinese  history.  Her  work,  here  less  than  elsewhere,  recreates  the 
"public/private"  historical  framework  with  which  students  of  European  women's  history  are 
forever  plagued.  See  Mann,  "Grooming  a  Daughter  for  Marriage,"  205;  William  Rowe, 
"Women  and  the  Family  in  Mid-Qing  Social  Thought:  The  Case  of  Chen  Hongmou"  Late 
Imperial  China  13  (1992):  1-41.  While  nei/wai  seems  to  have  been  a  meaningful  distinction,  the 
implications  of  using  "private/public"  as  a  translation  have  not  been  adequately  examined. 
For  example,  what  does  it  mean  for  our  understanding  of  history  to  take  seriously  the  role  of 
women  as  alliance  builders,  building  bridges  both  among  and  between  competing  lineages 
and  contending  schools  of  thought?  See  Benjamin  Elman,  Classicism,  Politics  and  Kinship:  The 
Ch'ang-Chou  School  of  New  Text  Confucianism  in  Late  Imperial  China  (Berkeley:  University  of 
California  Press,  1990). 

Maureen  Robertson,  "Voicing  the  Feminine:  Constructions  of  the  Gendered  Subject  in  Lyric 
Poetry  by  Women  of  Medieval  and  Late  Imperial  China"  Late  Imperial  China  13  (1992):  63- 

IIO. 

Here  Robertson  focuses  on  women  of  the  shi  (the  gentry-scholar  elite)  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  their  poetry  has  been  preserved  much  more  faithfully  than  has  that  of  courtesans 
or  concubines,  a  situation  much  different  from  that  of  the  Tang,  for  example.  However,  she 
suggests  in  her  conclusion  that  all  sorts  of  women  were  participating  in  this  "revolution"  while 
failing  to  illuminate  how  the  work  of  non-shi  women  may  have  differed  in  content  or  form 
from  those  of  their  contemporaries. 

While  I  will  focus  on  Tani  Barlow's  work,  it  is  part  of  a  larger  body  of  scholarship  that  seems 
to  have  been  influenced  by  a  shift  in  feminist  and  social  theory  to  textual  deconstruction, 
"postcolonial  criticism,"  and  "postorientalist  historiography."  See,  for  example,  Lydia  Liu, 
"The  Female  Tradition  in  Modern  Chinese  Literature:  Negotiating  Feminisms  Across  East/ 
West  Boundaries"  Genders  12  (1991):  22-44.  See  also  recent  articles  in  a  new  journal, />oj(/«onj, 
established  in  1993  and  edited  by  Tani  Barlow,  Donald  Lowe,  James  Hevia  and  Chungmoo 
Choi. 

Tani  Barlow,  "Theorizing  Women:  Funu,  Guojia,  Jiating  [Chinese  Women,  Chinese  State, 
Chinese  Family]"  Genders  10  (Spring  1991):  132-160. 

Confucianism  was  an  important  political  philosophy  from  the  fifth  and  sbcth  centuries  B.C. 
onward  and  vn.%  fu-mly  established  as  the  primary  basis  of  state  legitimation  in  the  Han  dy- 
nasty (206  B.C.  -  A.D.  220).  As  a  system  of  ethics,  education  and  statesmanship  taught  by 
Confucius  and  his  disciples  and  later  reproduced  through  the  state  examination  system  of 
bureaucratic  selection,  it  stressed  "love  for  humanity,  ancestor  worship,  reverence  for  parents, 
and  harmony  in  thought  and  conduct,"  expressed  in  the  aphorisms  of  the  "Three  Bonds" 
(sangang)  or  "Five  Human  Relations"  {wulun).  This  ideology,  after  established  as  orthodoxy, 
was  subject  to  serious  internal  elite  critique  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, and  the  dynastic  structure  was  fatally  weakened  in  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries  by  internal  disorder  and  Western  imperial  incursions  {neiluan  waihuan).  The  Re- 
publican period,  between  1911  and  1949,  is  generally  considered  a  period  of  civil  strife  and  little 
political  stability,  wdth  continuing  economic  and  social  disruptions  fueling  mass  political 
movements  and  rewarding  the  political  work  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  with  a  broad 
base  of  peasant  support.  The  People's  Republic  of  China  was  based  on  an  Marxist-Leninist 
ideology,  vitalized  by  the  flexible  practical  theorizing  of  Mao  Zedong  Thought.  See  Franz 
Shurman,  Ideology  and  Organization  in  Communist  China  (Berkeley:  University  of  California 
Press,  1968). 
By  "interim"  I  mean  the  period  between  the  1890s,  with  its  radical  delcgitimation  of  Confii- 
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danism  as  social/political  philosophy,  and  the  1940s,  when  the  CCP  was  marking  out  geo- 
graphical and  human  territory  and  establishing  sovereignty. 

22.  See  Pierre  Bourdieu  8c  Jean-Claude  Passeron,  Reproduction  in  Education,  Society  and  Culture 
trans.  Richard  Nice  (Beverly  Hills:  Sage  Publications,  1977). 

23.  In  Chinese  philosophy  and  religion,  yin  and  yang  represent  two  principles,  yin  connoting 
darkness,  negativity,  and  femininity,  inAyang  brightness,  positivity,  and  masculinity. 

24.  Chen  WonpnoM^Jiaonuyigur  [Posthumous  regulation  on  educating  women],  Wuzhongyigui 
[Five  Posthumous  Regulations],  Sibubeiyao  edition,  vol.  3  (Zhonghua  shujyu,  n.d.),  cited  in 
Barlow,  "Theorizing  Women,"  133. 

25.  Barlow,  "Theorizing  Women,"  133  (emphasis  added). 

26.  Rowe,  "Women  and  the  Family  in  Mid-Qing  Social  Thought." 

27.  "Encompassing  hierarchies"  is  a  term  William  Rowe  borrows  from  Romeyn  Taylor  to  speak 
to  Mann's  emphasis  (in  her  1991  "Grooming  a  Daughter  for  Marriage"  piece)  on  relatively  co- 
equal complementary  spheres  within  ranked  hierarchy.  See  Rowe,  "Women  and  the  Family  in 
Mid-Qing  Social  Thought."  Taylor  outlines  the  principles  of  encompassing  hierarcies  in  im- 
perial China  as  follows:  "Chinese  society  in  its  entirety  came  to  be  hierarchically  organized  in 
an  empire  and  this  empire-society  was  understood  by  its  members  to  be  universal  {tian-xia, 
"all  under  heaven").  No  autonomous  political  domain,  no  body  politic,  no  state  was  acknowl- 
edged to  exist  in  contradistinction  to  society.  But  the  social  whole  itself  was  encompassed  by 
the  pantheon  of  the  official  religion,  and  this  in  turn  was  encompassed  by  the  cosmos.  It  was 
the  task  of  the  official  religion  to  integrate  these  three  domains,  all  of  which  were  hierarchical 
in  form,  nested  one  within  the  other  to  constitute  a  hierarchy  of  hierarchies.  They  were  un- 
derstood to  be  the  products  of  a  continuous  cosmogonic  process  of  differentiation  and  inter- 
action that  proceeded  from  the  transcendant  One  and  were  ultimately  consubstantial  and 
identical."  Romeyn  Taylor,  "Chinese  Hierarchy  in  Comparative  Perspective"  Journal  of  ylsian 
Studies  48  (1989):  490-511,  491. 

28.  Rowe,  "Women  and  the  Family  in  Mid-Qing  Social  Thought,"  25. 

29.  Barlow,  "Theorizing  Women,"  135. 

30.  Ibid.,  138. 

31.  Ann  Anagnost,  "Transformations  of  Gender  in  Modern  China"  in  Sandra  Morgen,  ed..  Gen- 
der and  Anthropology:  Critical  Reviews  for  Research  and  Teaching  (Washington,  D.C.:  Ameri- 
can Anthropological  Association,  1989):  313-342. 

32.  Barlow,  "Theorizing  Women,"  135. 

33.  Ibid. 

34.  Ibid. 

35.  See  Charlotte  Furth,  "Blood,  Body  and  Gender:  Medical  Images  of  the  Female  Condition  in 
China,  1600-1850"  Chinese  Science  7  (1986):  43-66;  Charlotte  Furth,  "Concepts  of  Pregnancy, 
Childbirth,  and  Infancy  in  Ch'ing  Dynasty  Ch'inA  Journal  of  Asian  Studies  46  (1987):  7-32; 
Charlotte  Furth,  "Androgynous  Males  and  Deficient  Females:  Biology  and  Gender  Bound- 
aries in  Sixteenth-and  Seventeenth-Century  China"  Late  Imperial  China  9  (1988):  1-31. 

36.  Furth,  "Androgynous  Males  and  Deficient  Females,"  2. 

37.  Furth,  "Androgynous  Males  and  Deficient  Females,"  5.  Qi,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Western 
notion  of  ether,  is  usually  translated  as  air,  gas,  breath,  life-spirit,  or  essence. 

38.  Furth,  "Androgynous  Males  and  Deficient  Females,"  5.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  one 
young  scholar  working  on  Qing  legal  cases.  Matt  E.  Sommer,  argues  that  the  Qing  code  is 
"patriarchally  structured"  to  protect  the  sexual  monopoly  of  the  husband  over  his  wife  and 
that  rape  is  defined  by  sexual  penetration  outside  the  conjugal  unit.  Matt  Sommer,"The  Price 
of  Chastity:  Widows,  Sex,  and  Property  in  Qing"  Ph.D.  diss.  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  1994. 

39.  This  argument  would  seem  to  be  further  buttressed  by  her  observation  that  "false  males" 
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include  no  category  of  homosexual:  as  a  kind  of  male  dissipation,  homosexuality  was  appar- 
ently not  seen  in  late  Ming  society  as  incompatible  with  appropriate  male  sexuality.  Furth, 
"Androgynous  Males  and  Deficient  Females,"  7. 

Furth,  "Concepts  of  Pregnancy,  Childbirth,  and  Infancy  in  Ch'ing  Dynasty  China"  321. 
Anagnost,  "Transformations  of  Gender  in  Modern  China"  in  Sandra  Morgen,  ed.,  Gender 
and  Anthropology:  Critical  Reviews  for  Research  and  Teaching  (Washington,  D.C.:  American 
Anthropological  Association,  1989):  313-342. 

On  scholarship  that  would  have  begun  to  undermine  such  assumptions,  see  the  journal  Chi- 
nese Science.  Confucian  imperial  discourse  had  its  own  internal  dynamic(s),  which  Elman's 
work  suggests  contributed  to  an  internal  process  of  unravelling.  See  Benjamin  Elman,  From 
Philosophy  to  Philology:  Intellectual  and  Social  Change  in  Late  Imperial  China  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  1984). 

By  "colonalized  treaty  port  intellectuals,"  Barlow  seems  to  mean  those  intellectuals  who  lived 
in  the  treaty  ports  and  privileged  the  norms  and  values  of  the  Western  colonialists  in  their 
cultural  work, 

Benjamin  Schwartz,  In  Search  of  Wealth  and  Power:  Yen  Fu  and  the  West  (Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1964);  Hao  Chang,  Chinese  Intellectuals  (Berkeley:  University  of  California 
Press,  1987);  Arif  Dirlik,  Origins  of  Chinese  Communism  (Berkeley:  University  of  California 
Press,  1989). 

Danielle  LaVaque  argues  for  a  "standpoint  epistemology"  that  encompasses  theory,  social 
location  and  experience  in  her  unpublished  paper  entitled  "Toward  a  More  Effective  Use  of 
Standpoint  Epistemologies."The  locus  classicus  on  the  now  old  discussion  of  feminist  episte- 
mology is  Sandra  Harding,  "Feminism,  Science,  and  the  Anti-Enlightenment  Critiques"  in 
Linda  Nicholson,  ed.,  Feminism/Postmodernism  (New  York  8c  London:  Routledge,  1990):  83- 
106.  See  also  Bat-Ami  Bar  On,  "Marginality  and  Epistemic  Privilege"  in  Linda  Alcoff  & 
Elizabeth  Potter,  eds.,  Feminist  Epistemologies  (New  York:  Routledge,  1993):  83-100;  Donna 
Haraway,  Primate  Visions:  Gender,  Race,  and  Nature  in  the  World  of  Modem  Science  (New  York: 
Routledge,  1989);  Sandra  Harding,  "Rethinking  Standpoint  Epistemology:  What  is  'Strong 
Objectivity'?"  in  Linda  Alcoff  8c  Elizabeth  Potter,  eds..  Feminist  Epistemologies  (New  York: 
Routledge,  1993):  49-82;  Nancy  Hartsock,"The  Feminist  Standpoint:  Developing  the  Ground 
for  a  Specifically  Feminist  Historical  Materialism"  in  Sandra  Harding  8c  Merrill  Hintikka, 
eds.,  Discovering  Reality  (Dordrecth:  D.  Reidel,  1983):  283-310;  Patricia  Hill  Collins,  Black 
Feminist  Thought:  Knowledge,  Consciousness,  and  the  Politics  of  Empowerment  (Boston:  Unwin 
Hyman,  1990).  I  am  less  interested  in  normative  arguments  for  a  "standpoint  epistemology" 
than  I  am  in  historical  investigations  into  knowledge  formations,  gender  and  politics  using 
feminist  epistemologies  as  a  framework. 

Louise  Newman,  "Critical  Theory  and  the  History  of  Women:  What's  at  Stake  in 
Deconstructing  Women's  Whiory"  Journal  of  Women's  History  2  (1991):  59-68,  65. 
Ibid. 

Newman,  "Critical  Theory  and  the  History  of  Women,"  64. 

On  this  problem,  see  especially  Linda  Gordon,  "What's  New  in  Women's  History"  in  Teresa 
de  Lauretis,  ed.,  Feminist  Studies/Critical  Studies  (Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press, 
1986):  1-30. 

For  a  radical  critique  of  "experience,"  see  Joan  Scott,  "Experience"  in  Judith  Butler  8c  Joan 
Scott,  eds..  Feminists  Theorize  the  Political  (New  York:  Roudedge,  1992):  22-40.  She  argues 
that  "exf)erience  is  not  seen  as  the  objective  circumstances  that  condition  identity...  identity  is 
not  an  objectively  determined  sense  of  self  defined  by  needs  and  interests.  Politics  is  not  the 
collective  coming  to  consciousness  of  similarly  situated  individual  subjects,"  Gender  and  the 
Politia  of  History,  5. 
Scott,  Gender  and  the  Politia  of  History,  2. 
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52.  Ibid. 

53.  I  am  greatiy  indebted,  again,  to  Louise  Newman's  piece,  "Critical  Theory  and  the  History  of 
Women,"  61-64. 

54.  Scott,  Gender  and  the  Politics  of  History,  42  (emphasis  added). 

55.  Newman,  "Critical  Theory  and  the  History  of  Women,"  67. 
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Southern  Ladies  and  Suflirage 

Marjorie  Spruill  Wheeler.  New  Women  of  the  New  South:  The  Lead- 
ers of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Movement  in  the  Southern  States.  New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1993. 

7'  N  New  Women  of  the  New  South,  Marjorie  Spruill  Wheeler  provides  an  im- 
portant new  understanding  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement.  Wheeler  ap- 
proaches the  white  Southern  woman  suffrage  movement  as  a  "regional  phe- 
nomenon," viewing  suffragism  in  relation  to  Southern  history,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding critical  insight  into  the  national  movement  (p.  xiv).  Wheeler  argues  that 
several  regional  factors,  such  as  the  states'  rights  argument,  led  to  the  intense 
opposition  that  Southern  suffragists  faced.  More  significantly,  she  analyzes  the 
role  of  racial  identity  and  white  supremacy,  arguing  that  Northern  influences 
first  sparked  Southern  women  to  call  for  woman  suffrage  under  the  guise  of 
neutralizing  African  American  votes  in  the  South.  The  Southern  absorption 
with  the  "Negro  Problem"  contributed  to  the  timing  of  the  Southern  suffragist 
movement,  which  first  emerged  in  the  1890s,  and  more  importantly,  to  its  ulti- 
mate failure  to  be  ratified  in  the  vast  majority  of  Southern  states,  Wheeler  bases 
her  analysis  on  the  lives  of  eleven  white  women  from  seven  states,  most  of  who 
not  only  worked  in  their  state  associations  and  as  regional  leaders,  but  also 
played  significant  roles  in  national  suffrage  associations. 

The  Southern  woman  suffragism  movement  trailed  behind  the  movement 
in  the  North,  and  was  unable  to  draw  large  support  until  the  1910s.  Despite  the 
efforts  of  the  women  portrayed  in  this  book,  the  majority  of  Southern  states  did 
not  ratify  the  19th  Amendment.  Wheeler  effectively  describes  the  myriad  of 
unique  difficulties  that  Southern  white  women  faced.  Southern  womanhood 
was  upheld  as  a  crucial  pillar  of  the  Lost  Cause  ideology,  which  defended  South- 
ern honor  and  civilization  following  the  Civil  War  defeat.  This  ideology  coex- 
isted uneasily  with  the  New  South  promotion  of  economic  and  industrial  growth 
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and  reconciliation  with  the  North.  Thus,  woman  suffrage,  which  threatened 
traditional  gender  conventions,  was  also  perceived  by  many  Southerners  (male 
and  female)  as  a  threat  to  Southern  honor  and  civilization  during  a  time  in 
which  Southern  identity  was  being  negotiated. 

Southern  suffragists  also  faced  resistance  from  distillers  and  mill  owners, 
who  feared  women's  support  of  prohibition  and  child  labor  legislation.  The 
attempts  of  mill  owners  to  show  that  their  paternalistic  practices  toward  em- 
ployees precluded  the  need  for  such  legislation  echoed  the  reasoning  of  some 
anti-suffragists,  who  argued  that  women's  needs  were  provided  for  by  male  rep- 
resentatives. Southern  antis  also  feared  woman  suffrage  because  of  its  Northern 
roots  in  the  anti-slavery  movement.  At  the  same  time,  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, by  federal  amendment  in  particular,  would  expand  voting  privileges  dur- 
ing the  era  of  disfranchisement  of  African  Americans.  Thus,  it  appeared  to 
threaten  the  elaborate  obstacles  against  black  political  participation  that  South- 
erners had  so  carefully  crafted. 

Despite  these  obstacles,  thousands  of  Southern  women  joined  suffrage  asso- 
ciations. Wheeler  follows  the  lead  of  the  pioneering  historian  of  Southern 
women,  Anne  Firor  Scott,  in  tracing  the  development  of  suffragists.  She  out- 
lines the  leaders'  background  in  reform  activities,  arguing  that,  frustrated  by 
their  inability  to  get  various  social  reforms  passed,  they  gradually  turned  to 
suffrage  as  a  necessary  reform  tool.  Wheeler  found  that  Southern  women  ech- 
oed the  sentiments  expressed  by  many  suffragists  nationwide:  women  and  men 
were  naturally  different  and,  thus,  women  needed  the  vote  to  exert  their  femi- 
nine influence.  Some  also  drew  on  arguments  for  natural  rights.  In  deference  to 
the  resistance  they  encountered.  Southern  suffragists  publicly  posited  them- 
selves as  respectable.  Yet,  they  pursued  the  vote,  and,  in  private  writing,  ex- 
pressed more  radical  notions  of  women's  economic  independence  and  other 
issues  which  challenged  women's  subordination. 

Wheeler's  most  important  analysis  is  contained  in  her  chapters  on  the  "Ne- 
gro Problem"  and  the  states'  rights  argument.  While  not  condoning  the  racism 
expressed  by  suffragists,  Wheeler  draws  out  complexities  in  the  timing  and  use 
of  racist  arguments  both  for  and  against  suffrage,  and  distinguishes  among  the 
strategies  of  suffrage  leaders.  Wheeler  draws  attention  to  the  origins  of  the 
movement  in  the  South  in  the  1890s.  Southern  suffragists,  influenced  by  some 
of  their  Northern  counterparts,  argued  that  woman  suffrage  would  increase  the 
number  of  white  voters,  thus  solving  the  problem  of  African  American  enfran- 
chisement legalized  by  the  15th  Amendment.  Here,  Wheeler  complicates  the 
common  interpretation  that  Southern  women  caused  Northern  suffragists  to 
become  more  explicitly  racist  in  their  strategy  by  documenting  the  support  of 
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Northern  women  as  early  as  the  1890s.  However,  Southern  suffragists  were  un- 
successful in  this  early  campaign,  and  Southern  politicians  found  their  an- 
swer to  the  problem  in  literacy  tests,  poll  taxes,  and  other  means  of  disenfran- 
chisement. 

When  the  movement  gained  support  in  the  1910s,  the  white  supremacy  ar- 
gument was  no  longer  the  central  platform.  However,  some  suffragists  contin- 
ued arguments  for  limited  suffrage,  based  on  education,  which  would  reduce 
the  numbers  of  both  black  and  white  women  eligible.  When  pressed,  they  also 
did  try  to  assure  opponents  that  woman  suffrage  would  not  threaten  white  su- 
premacy. Wheeler  acicnowledges  that  white  women  did  not  allow  African 
American  women  into  white  suffrage  associations  or  even  encourage  segre- 
gated associations  (for  example,  as  did  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union),  and  that  even  more  progressive  leaders  did  not  come  close  to  advocat- 
ing racial  equality.  However,  she  argues  that  their  motive  for  demanding  suf- 
frage was  not  to  promote  white  supremacy,  but  to  extend  their  own  rights.  While 
Wheeler  provides  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  motivations  and  strategies  of 
these  women,  she  at  times  mutes  the  tragedy  of  racism  in  the  South  in  general 
and  between  white  and  African  American  women  in  particular. 

Finally,  Wheeler  explores  the  rift  among  Southern  suffragists  that  the  states' 
rights  argument  caused.  Jean  Gordon,  a  fervent  believer  in  states'  rights,  which 
Wheeler  attributes  to  her  racism  and  fear  of  the  federal  threat  to  white  su- 
premacy, withdrew  from  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
(NAWSA)  and  formed  the  Southern  States  Woman  Suffrage  Conference 
(SSWSC).  Her  strategy  was  to  frighten  Southern  politicians  into  supporting 
state-mandated  woman  suffrage  and  thus  eliminate  the  need  for  a  federal  amend- 
ment, which  if  passed,  might  provoke  enforcement  of  the  15th  Amendment  as 
well.  Due  to  Gordon's  virulent  racism  and  extreme  opposition  to  a  federal  amend- 
ment, the  SSWSC  never  succeeded  the  NAWSA  as  the  representative  associa- 
tion for  Southern  suffragists.  Wheeler  concludes  that  despite  the  passage  of  the 
19th  Amendment,  Southern  suffrage  leaders  lamented  their  "incomplete  vic- 
tory," as  their  ovini  states  had  refused  to  ratify  the  amendment  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Kentucl^^,  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee). 

Both  the  success  and  shortfalls  of  this  book  are  in  part  due  to  Wheeler's 
focus  on  a  select  group  of  white  leaders  in  the  Southern  suffrage  movement.  By 
focusing  on  eleven  leaders,  Wheeler  is  unable  to  capture  the  different  experi- 
ences of  the  thousands  of  women  who  participated  from  those  of  the  leader- 
ship. Yet,  at  the  same  time,  this  approach  allows  Wheeler  to  make  regional 
comparisons  between  North  and  South.  She  also  is  able  to  synthesize  a  history 
of  the  movement  in  the  region  as  a  whole,  as  the  literature  has  thus  far  been 
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limited  to  individual  state  studies.  In  addition,  because  the  papers  and  letters  of 
most  of  these  leaders  have  been  preserved,  their  voices  bring  texture  to  her 
analysis.  By  concentrating  exclusively  on  the  activities  of  white  women,  Wheeler 
focuses  on  the  racism  in  their  strategies  rather  than  their  relationship  wdth  Af- 
rican American  women.  Wheeler,  therefore,  captures  the  racial  identity  that 
was  crucial  to  white  women  in  the  gendered  and  racial  social  hierarchy  of  the 
South. 

Because  of  the  dearth  of  material  on  Southern  women's  activism  during  the 
Progressive  era,  Wheeler's  book  is  an  invaluable  contribution  to  this  literature. 
By  focusing  on  Southern  women,  Wheeler  broadens  our  understanding  of  race 
in  the  women's  suffrage  movement  as  a  whole.  She  analyzes  the  use  of  racist 
arguments  by  Southern  suffragists,  which  provoked  the  emergence  of  the  South- 
ern movement  during  the  1890s,  yet  concludes  that  their  primary  motive  was  to 
extend  their  ovm  rights  as  women.  More  importantly,  Wheeler  provides  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  the  effects  of  regionalism  in  one  specific  movement.  Her  nu- 
anced  synthesis  of  the  suffrage  movement  in  the  South,  therefore,  adds  to  our 
understanding  of  how  regional  factors  shaped  women's  activism,  and  how  women 
responded  to  the  essential  debates  in  Southern  history  concerning  race  rela- 
tions and  the  states'  rights  argument.  The  complexity  of  her  regional  approach 
needs  to  be  extended  to  other  aspects  of  Southern  women's  participation  in 
Progressive  reform.  Wheeler  also  contributes  to  the  debate  on  continuity  from 
the  Old  South  to  the  New  South,  by  providing  evidence  of  the  continued  role 
of  the  gendered  and  racial  social  hierarchy  that  did  not  collapse  when  slavery 
was  abolished. 

— Joan  Marie  Johnson 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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The  Feminist  Debate  Over  the  History  of  the  U.S.  Welfare  State 

Theda  Skocpol.  Protecting  Soldiers  and  Mothers:  The  Political  Origins  of  So- 
cial Policy  in  the  United  States.  Cambridge,  Mass.:The  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard 
University  Press,  1992. 

C  y  HEDA  Skocpol's  recent  book,  Protecting  Soldiers  and  Mothers,  has  gener- 
JL  ated  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  controversy  both  as  an  instant  classic  in 
its  field  and  a  problematic  vs^oric  In  a  recent  exchange  in  the  journal  Conten- 
tion, Theda  Skocpol  and  Linda  Gordon,  both  distinguished  scholars  in  the 
field,  debate  their  relative  positions  on  "gender,  state,  and  society"  in  the  for- 
mulation of  early  twentieth  century  social  vs^elfare  policy  in  the  United  States. 
Considering  that  many  prominent  reviewers  also  have  commented  extensively 
on  this  book,  what  can  a  mere  graduate  student  add  to  the  discussion?"  I  ven- 
ture forward  with  such  a  perspective  in  the  hope  that  one  who  is  less  vested  in 
academic  expectations  and  rivalries,  yet  has  been  greatly  influenced  and  im- 
pressed by  the  work  of  both  Skocpol  and  Gordon,  can  help  evaluate  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  their  positions.  Thus  this  essay  WAX  present  a  brief  summary  of 
the  book,  analyze  its  contribution  to  the  field,  and  try  to  understand  just  what 
all  the  fiiss  is  about,  considering  that  both  Skocpol  and  Gordon  agree  on  many 
fijndamental  points. 

Skocpol  has  attempted  an  extremely  ambitious  set  of  tasks  in  Protecting 
Soldiers  and  Mothers:  she  moves  the  origins  of  the  debates  over  welfare  policy 
back  many  decades,  from  the  New  Deal  to  the  Civil  War;  she  analyzes  the 
failure  of  programs  proposed  for  male  workers  during  the  Progressive  period; 
and  she  traces  the  limited  success  of  programs  designed  to  aid  women  and 
children  to  widespread  and  politically  unconventional  female  organizational 
activism.  Skocpol  synthesizes  a  wide  body  of  work  developed  by  many  histori- 
ans, particularly  those  who  study  women  and  gender  issues.  What  is  novel, 
and  controversial,  about  her  interpretation  is  the  assertion  that  the  United  States, 
rather  than  being  laggard  in  establishing  social-democratic  welfare  programs, 
actually  antedated  similar  European  policy  initiatives  by  establishing  a  "preco- 
cious" system  of  military  pensions  for  Civil  War  veterans  based  on  cross-class, 
cross-racial  entitlements  (earned  benefits). 

In  developing  this  thesis,  she  draws  upon  the  work  of  Stephen  Skowronek 
and  others,  who  have  analyzed  the  peculiar  development  of  American  political 
and  administrative  structures  into  a  "state  of  courts  and  parties"  (Skowronek's 
term).  In  this  analysis,  extensive  partisan  patronage  systems  characteristic  of 
the  late  nineteenth-century  political  climate  precluded  class-based  identifica- 
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tion  and  thus  demands  for  the  types  of  programmatic  incentives  designed  to 
win  workers'  loyalties  that  were  common  in  Europe.  In  addition,  several  Euro- 
pean countries  also  had  strong  government  bureaucratic  traditions  that  prom- 
ised to  administer  benefits  efficiently,  structures  which  were  largely  absent  in 
the  United  States  at  this  time.'  Skocpol  observes  that  Civil  War  pensions  quickly 
became  embroiled  in  political  rewards  systems  and  the  perceived  taint  of  cor- 
ruption compromised  subsequent  support  for  new  social  welfare  proposals.  Fur- 
thermore, she  elaborates  upon  her  own  earlier  development  of  a  state-centered 
model,  which  emphasizes  the  extent  to  which  political  and  state  structures  and 
officials  influence,  and  are  in  turn  influenced  by  groups  with  particular  social 
policy  goals.  In  the  new  work,  she  includes  the  reform  efforts  of  distinctly  non- 
governmental groups  (particularly  those  of  women  in  this  case),  and  then  at- 
tempts to  evaluate  the  "fit"  between  their  goals  and  the  political  opportunities 
available  within  the  state  at  any  given  point. 

Skocpol  explores  this  model  through  three  different  phases  of  social  welfare 
policy  debate  in  the  United  States  from  1870  to  the  late  1920s:  the  massive  and 
constantly-expanded  system  of  pensions  granted  to  Northern  Civil  War  veter- 
ans; generally  unsuccessful  efforts  to  institute  largely  contributory  old  age  pen- 
sions, disability  insurance,  and  unemployment  benefits  for  male  workers;  and 
the  passage  of  a  variety  of  primarily  state-level  programs  such  as  sex-based  la- 
bor legislation,  mothers'  pensions,  and  maternal  and  child  health  services  aimed 
to  aid  present  or  future  mothers.  Disenfranchised  and  excluded  from  the  politi- 
cal system,  women  developed  alternative  strategies,  based  largely  in  voluntary 
organizations,  that  focused  on  dealing  with  social  problems,  primarily  those 
affecting  mothers  and  children.  (Paula  Baker's  influence  is  obvious  here).^ These 
"maternalist"  strategies,  in  Skocpol 's  view,  were  proposed  by  women  conscious 
of  their  own  roles  as  mothers  and  "domestic  housekeepers"  in  an  extended  com- 
munity context  to  ameliorate  conditions  that  interfered  with  the  ability  of  all 
women  to  fulfill  their  maternal  roles. 

By  contrast,  the  Progressive  reaction  against  forms  of  institutionalized  fa- 
voritism and  concomitant  lack  of  strong  administrative  agencies,  combined  with 
intransigent  judicial  defense  of  "freedom  of  contract,"  defeated  efforts  by  pri- 
marily male  reformers,  including  trade  unionists  on  the  state  and  local  levels,  to 
extend  these  benefits  to  the  male  "army  of  labor."  The  Civil  War  pension  pro- 
gram worked  because  it  "fit"  well  with  contemporaneous  political  systems  and 
attitudes,  but  it  had  negative  consequences  for  subsequent  proposals  for  male 
workers.  Maternalist  strategies  adopted  by  reformers,  including  massive  num- 
bers of  women  organized  in  broadly-based  organizations,  helped  circumvent 
those  limitations — at  least  until  internal  conflict  and  an  increasingly  conserva- 
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tive  political  climate  evident  by  the  1920s  stopped  the  momentum.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  women's  political  success,  40  states  passed  measures  to  aid  indigent 
unmarried  mothers  by  1920/ 

Efforts  to  protect  women  workers,  based  on  their  identity  as  present  and 
future  mothers,  were  less  successful  and  more  controversial,  however,  partly 
because  of  conflicts  which  Sicocpol's  argument  tends  to  obscure.  One  of  the 
basic  problems  is  an  exclusive  and  celebratory  focus  on  "matemalism."  Skocpol 
is  not  the  first  to  observe  that  legions  of  activist  women  were  instrumental  in 
the  passage  and  implementation  of  "matemalist"  policies  in  the  early  years  of 
the  twentieth  century.  The  word  "feminism"  rarely  appears  in  this  book.  There 
are  no  critiques  of  family  relations  under  industrial  capitalism.  Thus  Skocpol 
must  discount  women's  alternative  motivations  for  reform,  such  as 
professionalization,  racist/nativist  sentiment,  or  efforts  to  improve  conditions 
for  men  as  well  as  women.  The  current  debate  over  the  term  "matemalism"  is  a 
vigorous  one.  Seth  Koven  and  Sonya  Michel  have  recently  problematized  the 
concept  in  the  introduction  to  their  comparative  study  of  such  policies,  where 
its  broad  applicability  as  an  organizing  concept  makes  more  sense.'  As  a  result 
of  these  omissions  and  her  sentimental  naturalization  of  motherhood  as  a  posi- 
tive universal  condition  of  women,  Skocpol  rejects  a  wide  variety  of  possible 
motivations  and  is  compelled  to  ignore  or  diminish  much  of  the  recent  schol- 
arly work  on  this  topic.  Class  and  race  are  reduced  to  epiphenomena  in  this 
scheme  in  favor  of  a  monolithic  approach  to  gender  because  for  Skocpol  the 
real  significance  resides  in  the  political  processes  and  ideas  that  mobilize  con- 
stituencies and  create  legislation. 

For  all  her  emphasis  on  what  she  apparently  wants  to  characterize  as  average 
women  filled  with  mother  love,  Skocpol  rarely  gets  beyond  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  (later  the  PTA), 
and  the  National  Consumers  League,  all  organizations  that  relied  on  national 
administrators  and  lobbyists  to  achieve  their  goals.  Surprisingly,  since  her  model 
does  emphasize  the  importance  of  political  systems  and  bureaucrats,  Skocpol 
has  little  use  for  reformers  and  female  social  welfare  professionals.  In  fact,  she 
attributes  considerable  responsibility  for  the  failure  to  achieve  measures  de- 
signed to  assist  male  workers  (other  than  workmen's  compensation,  which 
benefitted  industry)  to  the  inability  of  male  reformers  to  abandon  their  narrow 
professional  focus,  extend  their  efforts  to  the  grassroots  level,  and  form  coali- 
tions with  labor  organizations. 

Similarly,  she  argues  that  Robyn  Muncy's  recent  book  on  the  Children's 
Bureau  "greatly  overestimates  the  capacity  of  a  handful  of  female  reformist  pro- 
fessionals to  construct'  and  'direct'  what  she  calls  'subordinate'  networks  of 
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women's  groups. ...It  was  a  two-way  street,  even  in  the  centrally  coordinated 
campaigns  for  the  Children's  Bureau  and  Sheppard-Towner."*  Skocpol  is  suit- 
ably impressed  by  the  way  Julia  Lathrop,  the  first  head  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau, recruited  local  groups  of  women  to  help  implement  the  programs  of  the 
bureau.  Citing  her  own  work  on  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Skocpol 
states  that  these  women  consciously  emulated  the  organizational  strategy  of 
that  agency,  an  "unusually  well- articulated  part  of  the  otherwise  weak  U.S.  fed- 
eral administration  of  the  early  twentieth  century,"  which  allowed  a  small  group 
of  bureaucrats  to  reach  down  "into  networks  of  private  as  well  as  public  organi- 
zations in  the  states  and  localities"  to  "extend  the  organizational  reach  of  the 
Bureau"  and  "provide  a  means  to  lobby  Congress  effectively  for  increased  ap- 
propriations."^  In  fact,  however,  Muncy  repeatedly  describes  the  recognized 
necessity  for  interactive  relationships  between  the  few  professional  women  at 
the  Children's  Bureau  and  their  constituent  networks.  Muncy  describes  how 
organized  clubwomen  were  conspicuously  involved  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Children's  Bureau,  especially  during  implementation  of  the 
Sheppard-Towner  Act.  It  was  a  brilliant  strategy  that  combined  the  strengths 
of  centralized  administration  and  grass  roots  activism,  extending  and  institu- 
tionalizing the  energy  of  women's  reform  networks. 

Why  is  Skocpol  so  critical  of  professionalized  female  reformers?  Is  it  be- 
cause she  is  avoiding  the  possibility  that  something  other  than  "maternalism," 
social  scientific  rationales  and  professional  considerations  in  this  case,  could 
motivate  and  sustain  female  reform  efforts?  Is  she  trying  to  recover  and  defend 
the  organizational  vigor  and  independent  agency  of  average  middle-class  women? 
Skocpol's  account  of  the  eventual  termination  of  the  provisions  of  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act  is  extremely  critical  of  the  women  leaders  who  "found  it  easier  to 
strike  a  back-room  compromise  than  to  turn  to  their  member  organizations  for 
political  support."  She  suggests  that  because  they  underestimated  "women's  po- 
litical prowess"  they  gave  in  "too  quickly... further  undercutting  American 
women's  distinctive  political  capacities  in  the  process."'  Given  that  she  acknowl- 
edges the  inauspicious  conservative  political  climate  of  the  1920s,  and  the  fact 
that  the  legislation  was  not  guaranteed  by  cross-class  entitlement  status,  does 
Skocpol  really  mean  to  imply  that  grassroots  activism  was  somehow  frustrated 
by  the  national  leadership?  Even  Paula  Baker,  to  whom  Skocpol  signals  her 
indebtedness,  is  quite  pessimistic  about  the  survival  of  women's  independent 
activism  once  their  reform  agenda  was  coopted  into  the  structure  of  regular 
party  politics.' 

Conveniendy,  one  important  activist  woman  that  Skocpol  uses  as  an  ex- 
ample in  her  Contention  piece,  Katherine  Philips  Edson,  is  well-known  to  this 
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reviewer  through  her  own  work  on  California.  Edson  was  undoubtedly  a  for- 
midable character  who  got  her  start  as  a  grassroots  activist,  but  she  is  hardly 
typical  of  the  "non-careerist  married  clubwomen"  Skocpol  rightly  notes  were  so 
important  on  local  levels.'"  Edson  rapidly  parlayed  her  position  as  a  prominent 
clubwoman  and  official  into  a  role  as  a  crucial  player  in  the  Progressive  move- 
ment in  that  state.  Edson  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  initial  Progressive 
insurgency,  winning  passage  of  the  suffrage  amendment  in  1911  as  well  as  the 
minimum  wage  measure  for  women  in  1913  (over  the  objections  of  many  female 
trade  unionists).  For  the  next  twenty  years  she  served  as  the  head  of  the  Indus- 
trial Welfare  Commission  responsible  for  administering  that  act,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  participate  in  political  campaigns  and  conferences  on  the  local,  state, 
and  national  level.  In  short,  Edson  was  certainly  a  concerned  citizen  and  a  dedi- 
cated reformer,  but  she  was  also  an  experienced  politician  and  a  professional 
bureaucrat  committed  to  systematic  investigative  and  administrative  procedures. 
Her  "maternalism"  was  combined  with  her  concern  for  women  as  workers,  but 
within  the  context  of  early  twentieth-century  policy  that  preferred  the  former 
rationale  and  rejected  the  claims  of  the  latter,  she  had  to  deal  with  a  series  of 
conflicts  with  the  working-class  "clients"  she  aspired  to  assist,  and  who  often 
resented  what  they  perceived  as  Edson's  class-based  condescensions  and  bi- 
ases." 

The  reality  of  Edson's  experiences  underscores  two  major  problems  with  the 
book,  the  tendency  to  explore  the  role  of  gender  without  factoring  in  the  effects 
of  class  and  race,  and  the  superficiality  of  some  of  Skocpol's  accounts  of  specific 
initiatives.  There  are  precious  few  working-class  women  in  this  book,  and  their 
claims  for  consideration  based  on  their  roles  as  industrial  workers,  not  as  moth- 
ers, receive  no  attention.  In  the  case  of  the  California  minimum  wage  law, 
Skocpol  states  that  "Normally,  the  forces  of  organized  labor  concentrated  around 
San  Francisco  could  call  the  shots  in  labor  legislation;  and  both  male  and  fe- 
male trade  unionists  in  California  were  vocally  opposed  to  a  minimum  wage 
law  for  women."  Indeed,  San  Francisco  trade  unionists  were  very  powerful,  and 
some  were  influential  allies  in  the  Progressive  coalition,  but  they  hardly  got 
everything  they  wanted  legislatively.  Furthermore,  there  were  important  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  labor  men  and  women  on  this  point;  eventually,  the 
latter  convinced  the  former  to  officially  oppose  the  measure.  By  relying  on  sec- 
ondary sources,  Skocpol  misses  this  dynamic,  crucially  omitting  working  women 
from  the  story." 

Women  of  color  are  likewise  absent  from  Protecting  Soldiers  and  Mothers, 
although  African- American  Civil  War  soldiers  get  an  honorable  mention.  This 
neglect  of  class  and  race  dynamics  has  been  one  of  the  most  consistent  criti- 
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cisms  of  the  book,  but  rather  than  deal  with  the  issues,  Skocpol  has  chosen  to 
marginalize  or  dismiss  them.  Defending  her  omission,  she  claims  that  Gordon, 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  American  Historical  Review,  did  the  same  "for  the  same 
reason  that  I  did,  arguing  that  'African  Americans  were  concentrated  in  the 
South,  overwhelmingly  disenfranchised,  with  litde  influence  on  government  at 
any  level.'"  This  is  disingenuous  because  Gordon  has  attempted  to  address  this 
problem  by  additional  work  on  the  differences  between  white  and  Black  women 
reformers,  and  Skocpol  also  cites  that  article  in  the  footnotes.  Besides,  analyz- 
ing race  as  a  broader  factor  in  public  policy  formulation  is  not  the  same  as 
characterizing  individual  reformers.  Gordon's  edited  collection  of  essays  by  other 
scholars  in  this  field  (Women,  the  State  and  Welfare),  as  well  as  her  recendy- 
published  history  (Pitied  but  Not  Entitled,  unfortunately  received  too  late  for 
full  inclusion  in  this  review),  address  these  issues  much  more  fully.'' 

The  tendency  to  depreciate  her  critics  as  pedantic,  petty,  or  hopelessly  sec- 
tarian is  a  mistake  on  Skocpol's  part,  as  a  quick  review  of  the  Contention  article 
reveals.  At  the  very  beginning  of  her  contribution  to  this  debate,  Linda  Gordon 
observes  that  "I  suspect  that  we  agree  far  more  than  we  disagree"  noting  that 
the  "purpose  of  this  exchange  is  to  identify  and  explore  intellectual  differences 
so  as  to  reveal  the  assumptions  behind  dissimilar  approaches  and  the  complexi- 
ties of  historical  interpretation."'*  Gordon  maintains  this  gracious  tenor  through- 
out her  remarks,  reiterating  this  point  in  the  conclusion  of  her  subsequent  re- 
buttal.'' Skocpol,  on  the  other  hand,  opens  her  comments  with  ambitious  claims 
for  the  creative  nature  of  her  arguments,  and  one  of  the  main  tactics  she  uses  to 
defend  her  work  is  broad  criticism  of  many  of  the  other  scholars  in  the  field. 
She  implies,  when  she  does  not  explicidy  state,  that  the  failure  of  Gordon  and 
others  to  acknowledge  the  "fresh  questions  and... innovative  answers"  posed  by 
her  book  is  due  to  their  miscomprehension  at  best,  or  worse  yet,  their  intellec- 
tual rigidity  and/or  ideological  dogmatism.  The  pejorative  term  "Marxian"  (or 
"Marxist")  appears  immediately  and  is  subsequendy  attached  to  Linda  Gordon 
specifically.'*  Marxist  analysis  often  contains  its  own  set  of  problematic  assump- 
tions, but  this  usage  of  the  term  quite  literally  raises  a  "Red"  flag  that  is  very 
disconcerting  to  the  historically  sensitive  reader. 

What  is  the  problem  here?  Why  does  Skocpol  adopt  such  a  peevish  tone  in 
this  exchange  and  dismiss  the  reasonable  criticisms  of  concerned  and  knowl- 
edgeable scholars?  Certainly  there  are  points  of  difference,  as  each  author  de- 
scribes in  her  contribution,  but  for  the  most  part  reviewers  have  respected  the 
importance  of  Skocpol's  past  contributions  in  directing  attention  to  political 
processes  and  structures  in  policy  formulation,  as  well  as  the  remarkable  job  of 
synthesis  she  has  done  in  Protecting  Soldiers  and  Mothers.  The  problems  are  two- 
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fold,  one  relating  to  methodology  and  disciplinary  differences,  and  the  other  to 
controversies  over  the  relevance  of  feminist  theory. 

In  the  first  case,  Skocpol  has  daringly  crossed  the  boundary  between  her 
accustomed  social  science  ground  into  that  of  history.  As  a  result,  an  important 
subtheme  of  the  Gordon- Skocpol  debate  is  the  use  of  quantitative  methodolo- 
gies, a  perennial  source  of  conflict  between  practitioners  in  these  respective  ar- 
eas. There  is  no  question  that  many  historians  are  just  plain  silly  in  their  stub- 
born resistance  to  the  use  of  quantitative  techniques,  and  thus  most  remain 
poorly  equipped  to  employ  the  power  of  statistical  analysis.  On  the  other  hand, 
social  scientists  often  use  obfuscating,  even  irrelevant  figures  to  shore  up  mar- 
ginal or  weak  studies.  In  this  regard,  Skocpol  and  Gordon  are  each  partly  right 
and  partly  wrong  in  their  criticisms  of  each  other.  By  virtue  of  her  training, 
Skocpol  probably  does  have  a  better  quantitative  understanding,  but  she  seems 
reluctant  to  recognize  that  the  fragmentary  and  textual  nature  of  much  histori- 
cal evidence  can  confound  attempts  to  do  systematic  statistical  historical  stud- 
ies. The  key  issue,  to  which  Gordon  alludes,  is  that  of  experimental  design — 
the  ability  to  pick  the  methodology  appropriate  to  the  data  or  evidence  under 
investigation. 

The  second  major  point  of  disagreement  is  more  complex,  although  it  also 
results  to  some  degree  from  Skocpol's  foray  into  the  unfamiliar  disciplinary 
terrain  of  apprehensive  neighbors.  Until  now,  Skocpol's  work  has  not  focused 
much  on  issues  of  women  and  gender,  as  opposed  to  Gordon.  This  is  a  fact 
which  Skocpol  openly  acknowledges,  but  that  does  not  restrain  her  from  se- 
verely judging  a  body  of  scholarship  with  which  she  appears  to  be  only  selec- 
tively familiar.  As  a  result,  the  two  authors  clash  over  how  to  utilize  gender  as  a 
category  of  analysis.  In  her  rebuttal,  Gordon  reiterates  her  belief  "that  some 
historical  work  is  better  than  others,  and... that  the  field  has,  on  average,  pro- 
gressed in  sophistication  and  complexity  in  the  last  two  decades."  She  contin- 
ues: "Work  that  generalizes  about  women  and  women's  organizations  is  less 
developed  than  work  that  distinguishes  among  women;  work  that  used  the  cat- 
egory 'gender'  only  about  women  has  been  transcended  by  work  that  examines 
masculinity  as  well;  work  that  assumes  a  single,  universal  gender  system  has 
been  challenged  by  work  that  recognizes  variety  in  gender  systems  and  explodes 
binary  constructions."'^  While  partially  admitting  the  validity  of  this  position, 
Skocpol  blasts  Gordon  for  establishing  an  elitist  "hierarchy"  in  evaluating  this 
research.  Ironically,  since  she  criticizes  Gordon  for  doing  much  the  same  thing, 
Skocpol  specifically  identifies  other  scholars  with  whom  she  takes  issue  (e.g., 
Eileen  Boris,  Peter  Baradaglio,  Mimi  Abramovitz,  Robyn  Muncy,  and  Barbara 
Nelson),  as  well  as  acknowledging  those  she  respects  (Paula  Baker,  Kathryn 
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Kish  Sklar,  Seth  Koven,  and  Sonya  Michel).''  Skocpors  further  comments  are 
worth  reproducing  at  length: 

No  doubt  some  feminist  scholars  will  follow  Gordon's  suggestion  to  relegate  Protect- 
ing Soldiers  and  Mothers  to  a  primitive  stage  "undeveloped  in  relation  to  the  theoretical 
level  of  much  scholarly  gender  analysis  today"  (which  would  make  it  safe  to  set  the 
book  aside  without  too  much  thought).  But  broad  educated  audiences — including  the 
readers  of  Contention — should  not  be  fooled  into  imagining  that  scholarship  on  gen- 
der in  early  U.S.  social  policy  is  monolithic.  Actually,  there  are  lively  theoretical  and 
empirical  debates — exactly  as  there  should  be  in  a  vital  area  of  inquiry. '' 

Most  scholars  would  happily  agree  with  the  last  statement.  Regrettably,  how- 
ever, it  begs  the  question  by  setting  up  a  false  opposition  between  different,  but 
not  mutually  exclusive,  groups  of  interested  readers. 

Significantly,  the  nastiness  derives  from  the  politicization  of  the  extremely 
controversial  matter  of  feminism  in  modern  society,  and  especially  in  the  acad- 
emy. Feminist  scholars  are  frequendy  characterized  by  their  opponents  as  elit- 
ist, vindictive,  narrow-minded,  and  obsessed  with  "patriarchy."  This  difficulty 
surfaces  in  the  introduction  to  Protecting  Soldiers  and  Mothers,  in  which  Skocpol 
criticizes  "patriarchal  domination  perspectives"  as  "too  vague,"  at  best,  and  of- 
ten "positively  misleading"  in  explaining  the  specific  historical  circumstances 
and  political  processes.  Specifically,  she  notes  that 

When  patriarchal  theorists  do  mention  the  role  of  elite  and  middle-class  women  in 
pressing  for  new  social  policies,  they  present  this  situation  as  the  imposition  of  middle- 
class  norms  on  poor  women.  We  do  not  learn  of  the  celebration  of  the  universal  civic 
value  of  mothering — by  mothers  of  all  classes  and  races — that  was  so  central. ...  Or  if 
such  ideas  are  described,  they  are  treated  cynically  as  a  disguise  for  more  fundamental 
system-functions  of  patriarchal,  class,  and  racial  domination." 

This  is  strong  stuff  from  a  sociologist  who  has  so  recently  turned  her  attention 
to  women's  history,  and  who  is  obviously  sensitive  to  the  criticism  (by  Linda 
Gordon)  that  her  earlier  work  "tends  to  occlude  evidence  of  nongovernmental 
activism"  especially  by  women." 

In  fact,  in  her  excellent  introduction  to  Women,  the  State,  and  Welfare,  Linda 
Gordon  has  also  noted  the  importance  of  historicizing  the  term  "patriarchy," 
which  is  often  used  too  loosely  and  deterministically."  While  it  is  true  that 
feminist  academics  sometimes  seem  lost  in  recondite  abstractions,  speaking  a 
language  only  a  select  few  can  understand,  the  job  of  the  theoretician  is  pre- 
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cisely  that — to  come  up  with  new  ideas — just  as  it  is  the  responsibility  of  more 
empirical  scholars  to  test  the  applicability  of  these  concepts  to  practical  situa- 
tions. So  Skocpol  has  a  point,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  work  of 
the  many  conscientious  scholars  of  feminism,  women,  and  gender  who  have 
labored  to  develop  detailed  understandings  of  these  complicated  categories  of 
analysis.  Her  sharp  language  expresses  the  frustration  of  those  who  recognize 
the  need  for  improved  communication  between  abstract  thinkers,  practitioners, 
and  a  wider  public,  but  it  also  runs  the  risk  of  fueling  the  arguments  of  those 
who  hope  to  undermine  the  feminist  project  altogether. 

Obviously,  contemporary  feminist  scholarship  is  not  monolithic,  as  even  a 
cursory  review  of  recent  literature  in  women's  history  indicates.  Such  work  rec- 
ognizes that  the  concept  of  gender  itself  is  a  surprisingly  flexible  category  con- 
tingent upon  a  variety  of  historical  circumstances.  Perhaps  even  more  signifi- 
candy  is  the  ongoing — and  often  quite  fractious — debate  about  the  ways  race 
and  class  interests  and  identifications  work  to  differentiate  among  groups  of 
women  and  men  in  ways  that  are  often  confrontational  or  exploitative.  In  the 
current  context,  the  idea  of  "maternalism"  is  itself  ambiguous  and  contradictory, 
as  Seth  Koven  and  Sonya  Michel  discuss  in  the  introduction  to  their  book.  The 
concept  is  susceptible  to  being  manipulated  in  ways  that  are  coercive  or  de- 
meaning to  the  disadvantaged  people  who  are  often  the  intended  beneficiaries 
of  these  programs.  It  can  also  function  to  block  the  aspirations  of  women  who 
identify  primarily  as  feminists  rather  than  as  maternalists  in  their  claims  for 
equal  rights.  Yet  while  Koven  and  Michel  explore  the  term  precisely  in  order  to 
clarify  their  definition  of  its  usefulness  for  transnational  comparisons,  Skocpol's 
application  is  overwhelmingly  celebratory  and  thus  limited,  even  if  quite  valid 
for  particular  groups  of  women  activists. 

In  conclusion,  Skocpol  does  herself  a  disservice  and  obscures  her  own  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  this  field  by  attempting  to  browbeat  her  readers  into 
agreement  and  denigrating  those  who  would  offer  constructive  criticisms  to 
help  push  the  debate  to  a  higher  level  of  sophistication.  In  her  book,  Skocpol 
has  used  her  formidable  scholarly  strengths  in  a  heroic  attempt  to  transcend  the 
limits  of  any  single  discipline.  She  has  not  been  entirely  successful,  but  her 
insights  can  greatly  benefit  historians  who  are  rather  belatedly  turning  their 
attention  to  this  important  public  policy  issue.  Her  work,  in  turn,  would  be 
strengthened  by  integrating  many  of  their  findings.  We  all  suffer  when  differ- 
ences of  interpretation  result  in  caustic  confrontations  rather  than  respectful 
discussions.  This  is  especially  true  in  this  case,  when  the  issue  of  social  welfare 
policy  and  its  relation  to  class  and  race  tensions  in  our  society  is  such  a  volatile 
contemporary  political  concern.  Skocpol  is  well  aware  of  these  implications. 
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She  is  not  the  Antifeminist.  On  the  contrary,  she  concludes  both  her  contribu- 
tion to  the  Contention  debate  and  her  book  with  a  broad  call  for  cooperation 
"across  lines  of  ideology,  class,  race,  and  gender"  in  order  to  "develop  strong, 
universal  social  programs  designed  to  help  working  single-parent  and  two-par- 
ent families  live  well  and  raise  their  children. "'^  If  she  seems  to  neglect  class  and 
race  issues,  in  part  it  is  because  she  thinks  that  the  organized  female  activism  of 
the  early  twentieth  century  can  serve  as  a  model  to  help  concerned  contempo- 
rary women  overcome  these  differences,  organize,  and  form  alliances  in  order 
to  achieve  this  goal.  This  may  be  an  idealistic  hope  and  a  simplistic  reading  of 
history,  but  it  is  a  worthy  and  timely  challenge. 

— Rebecca  J.  Mead 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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